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W THAT NEW BOATS and 
engines may be difficult to ob- 
tain, due to many builders having 
gone “all-out” for the nation’s war 
needs, yachtsmen must get along with 
their present boats and engines. 
The simplest way to extend engine 
life is to follow the practice of lead- 
ing boat and engine builders them- 


selves. They use, recommend or ap- 
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prove the use of Texaco Marine 
Motor Oil. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil keeps 
marine engines clean, assuring full 
power and fuel economy. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers every- 
where are eager to help you get the 
most out of your engine. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales 
Division, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT e TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS 


day night.See your local news- casts of great operas every Saturday. See 


_ FRED ALLEN every Wednes- METROPOLITAN OPERA. Complete broad- 
; 


paper for time and station. your local newspaper for time and station. 
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APPROVED BY LEADING &i7y 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 


aried: line by Pine C 
ne Castle, Florida. — 
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peed 14 m.p.h. 
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Some Saturday morning; when Mom takes Junior to 
the dentist, why not hoist sail and swap yarns with 
your daughter? Some of her ideas will surprise you, 


and vice versa. And all hands will have a grand time. 


Atlantic Yacht Insurance is for own- 
ers of sail- and motor-boats. It is non- 
assessable (Atlantic has never had the 
power to assess its policyholders), 
and offers you prompt and ungrudg- 
ing adjustments. Also a share in prof- 
' its, regardless of your own losses. 


Consult your broker. 








ATLCANTIC 
Muti INSURANCE Corpor 


t 
49 Wall Street « New York , 
Albany + Baltimore - Boston + Chicago + Cleveland - Newark Nea ; N ti 2, 


New Haven.:+ Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Rochester a \ : 2 ; * 
ee Re? Mi iyi ast { 


EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES ts 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO ‘THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
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YACHTING 


USE THE FUEL-SAVING 
ECONOMIES OF 


KERMATH -HERCULES 
MARINE DIESELS 





A husky, two cylinder, 27 h. p., four 
cycle Dieselspecially designed for small 
cruisers, auxiliaries, fish boats and life 


The Kermath "6-288" is an 84 h.p. "'six'’ with a net weight of only 1355 ibs. and an overall length of 55114", 
Four cylinder, 65 h. p. light weight full illustrated with the built-in Upton combination reverse and reduction gear to show its extreme t 
Diesel engine available with or without 
the compact, silent Upton reduction and 
reverse gear. 





be 





Where conservation of fuel and parts, where the need for consistent 
and continuous operation has become a prime necessity, Kermath- 
Hercules Marine Diesels provide certain distinct advantages in today’s 
war time economy. 


These advantages are the result of many basic design features exclu- 
sive with Kermath-Hercules Diesel development. They include an 
added compactness, less weight and more power, simplified, easier 

starting, new smoothness of operation, complete flexibility in re- 
cases SUB ke chee dae creas quired speed ranges, a smokeless, odorless exhaust, lower fuel con- 
ee sumption, extreme operating dependability and an extensive choice 
of sizes and power ratings. 








tion gear. 


If the National Emergency enables you to repower or make new 
engine installations, we urge you to investigate the advantages of 
Kermath-Hercules Marine Diesels now. 


WHO KNOW 
MARINE ENGINES 


BEST. . APPRECIATE 


KERMATH FAOST | KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
; 5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


comes: WMC 


NEW YORK: BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., 8-10 W. 13TH STREET @ BALTIMORE: THE MORTON & LOOSE 
BRANCH, N. J.: WOOD BOAT WORKS @ BOSTON: THOS. T. PARKER, INC., 961 COMMONWEALTH 
AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA: W. E. GOCHENAUR MANUFACTURING CO., 437-39 ARCH ST. @ NEW vi a nr 
ORLEANS: WAGNER MARINE SUPPLY, 2830 CANAL STREET © CANADIAN FACTORY: 619 KING rr 
STREET W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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SIGNIFICANT SPECIFICATIONS 






Every genuine Weldwood panel, whether in eh 
Decorative Hardwood or Douglas Fir,is brand- . 
burned or edge-stamped — ““WELDWOOD.” ‘s 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 616 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YOR, fy YT: 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


YACHTING 


Yacht “Madalan” (147 ft.), Brigantine rig, designed by Henry J. Gielow, and owned by Mr. R. A. Van Clief. 
One of the last few square-rigged ships afloat and one of America’s finest yachts. 











NE LOOK at Madalan’s graceful lines, and you know she’s a real salt-water 
craft... built to weather any blow... built with pride from the keel up. 


Naturally, Madalan’s heavy electrical load demands the presence of a 56 
cell Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery floated on the main electrical 


bus ready at all times to take over any electrical requirement. Exide 

Marine Batteries have earned their place at sea by dependable per- x if e€ 

formance in pleasure craft, commercial vessels, and the ships of our Navy. IRONCLAD 
MARINE BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia. The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose. Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toro 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE ° 


TELEPHONE— MURRAY HILL 3-7740 
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ence in Florida waters. 





FLORIDA CHARTERS 


Suggest that you consult this office if you want to charter a 
boat for your Florida vacation this winter. There are many 
types available, both sail and power, with or without crews. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt and careful attention. We 
have a direct Florida representative at Miami, Mr. John D. 
Staff, who will give you the benefit of his years of experi- 








immediate sale. 


















NEW YORK “THIRTY” 


There is available one of the fastest and one of the best of these famous Herreshoff 
sloops. This is one of the “strapped” boats—that is, she is constructed with diagonal 
bronze straps that hold the hull rigid when sailing under all conditions. This is a 
superior construction. There is one suit of Ratsey sails, practically new, and in addi- 
tion there are two other mainsails, two jibs, and a spinnaker. Standing rigging in 
good condition and some of running rigging practically new. Offered at $1200 for 


CRUISING MARCONI SLOOP 


A real cruising boat only 22’ over-all, 6’ 
beam, 414’ draft. Built in 1938 of finest 
materials. Mahogany planked; Everdur 
fastened. Hollow spar. Lead ballast, 
2000 pounds outside, 1000 pounds 
inside. Sleeping accommodations for two. 
Toilet, 4-cylinder Gray Sea Scout motor. 
Speed under power about 6!4 miles. 
Copper fuel tank. Galley with 2-burner 
Perko stove is located aft. Fully found, 
dishes, glasses, etc. Offered for sale 
completely equipped at only $1650. 
Additional information will be gladly 
furnished. 


ABLE SLOOP MOTOR SAILER 


™ = Well-built and Atkins designed motor 


3] 


sailer has had exceptionally fine 
care. Built in 1932. Approximate 
dimensions: 36’ x 35’ x 11¥%2’ x 
4Y2'. Seaworthy type. Outside and 
inside ballast total four to five tons. 
Powered with 6-cylinder Lathrop 
motor turning a 24’’ x 24’’ wheel 
through a 2'4-1 reduction gear. A 
6’ mechanical blower operates on 
propeller shaft. Sleeping accommo- 
dations for six including one double 
stateroom. Ample tank capacities. A 
really fine boat of this type. Full 
cruising equipment except linen, 
blankets and dishes. Additional de- 
tails gladly furnished. 





Although not a new boat this 27’ sloop 
looks modern. A copy of a survey made 
in June 1940 will tell you just how good 
she is. Permanent backstay; 1938 sails; 
sleeps two; outboard motor. More de- 
tails gladly furnished. Now offered at 
$1200. 


CUTTER RIGGED 


Built in 1933 and a roomy and com- 
fortable small motor sailer. Approximate 
dimensions: 32’ x 11’ 5’’ x 3’ 6”. 
V-bottom type. Sails by McClellan in- 
clude besides working sails, balloon jib 
and spinnaker. Stainless steel rigging. 
Bronze hardware. Accommodations for 
four in two uppers and two lowers. 
Galley aft. 95 h.p. Chrysler motor with 
2.02;1 reduction gear installed in 1941. 
Ample tank capacities. Full equipment 
including Penn Yan dinghy. More details 


on request. 


YACHTS 


SELECTED 
TO SUIT 
INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 





34’ Yawl, built in 1938, is now avail- 
able for sale. Located on the Great 
Lakes. Comfortable cruising type of 
moderate draft. Sleeps four on berths 
with innerspring mattresses. 4-cylinder 
Universal motor. Full cruising equipment. 
Write for additional details. 


MOTOR SAILER 
: : 








EXCEPTIONALLY FINE TANCOOK 


SCHOONER 


1939 built schooner now in Canada. 
Approximate dimensions: 39’ 6’’ x 
30’ x 10’ x 5’. Full headroom. Ker- 
math motor. Six comfortable berths. 
Monel metal galley. Lead outside and 
inside ballast. 1%4’’ white pine plank- 
ing. All wood used was specially 
selected. In addition to four lowers she 
carries a balloon staysail and a 
Genoa. All sails of English loomed 
Egyptian cotton. Exceptional storage 
space. Hanging locker, drawers and 
lockers. Fully found. Pleased to furnish 


more information if you are interested. 
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420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 
ts Pit dee John G. Alden on Sake 
VAnderbilt 6-3636 : CAPitol 9480 

Design Brokerage Insurance 


@ We are offering this attractive little cruis- @ Here is a smart cruising yawl from our 
ing cutter for sale. She is 32’ 1” x 26’ 6” x 


designs which is the last word in comfort, 
9’ 7” x 4’ 10”. Here is a cutter which does 


; ease of handling, and roominess above and 
not look like everybody else’s boat. She has sing below decks. She measures 38’ x 27’ 10” x 


plenty of individuality. She is stiff and dry 10’ 5’ x 5’ 3”. There is a big double state- 
and handles easily. There is a double state- @ This fast beautifully built cruising yawl is being room forward. Next aft are toilet and lockers 
room forward and two additional berths in offered for sale for the first time. She was built by followed by large main cabin and workable 
the main cabin. Her galley is aft. The design Quincy Adams Yacht Yard in 1936 from John Alden’s galley. She can be bought for a very attrac- 
is by John Alden and she was built by Morse design and is unusually well fitted out for cruising, tive price and we will be glad to furnish 
in Thomaston. She has stainless rigging, racing or afternoon sailing. She is double planked, has further details. Refer to File 639. 
roller reefing on the jib and a Kermath motor. teak decks, Ratsey sails, and many other refinements. 
Refer to File 506. Dimensions are 56’ 7” x 40’ 3” x 13’ 3” x 8’ 1”. Auxil- 

iary power is furnished by a Gory motor. Refer to File 

620. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. | | Rgggupaminieasecuuguemeiantes 


Persning Square putting 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


ya 


SEE BLIVEN f°? BOATS 


BOATS DON’T NEED TIRES 
But you need relaxation — per- 
haps more than ever this year, 
because of the strain under which 
you are working. You must give 


No. 213 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Highly desirable 98’ Diesel T. S. your best, so 


motor h nely furnished and fully equipped. In Florida. RELAX ON THE WATER 





No. S-2326 — FOR SALE — 30’ o.a. single 
hander from Sparkman & Stephens designs. 
Built in 1939. Very complete equipment. 
Extra berth in cockpit. Gray auxiliary. 


ae Y ot a z : 
with epuane abtiinn; epucinun dedh cokaae sid tena altar Gee; Remetiecks No. 5709— FOR SALE — Elco 57 powered with 
furnished and most economical in operation. In Florida, ready for use. twin Gray Diesels. Built in 1940. This is one of the 
most popular models Elco ever built. Two fine large 
double staterooms. Two lavatories. Shower bath for 
owner. Very large deckhouse. Elaborately furnished, 
beautifully equipped and in perfect condition. 





No. 3879 — There are a numbe! 
of very fine late model Matthews 
38’s now available in both ope? 
and enclosed models. Write for 
No. 3490 — FOR SALE — 40’ 11’ i red fishi: i f details. 

oO. x tw in moto: ’ sport shing cruiser, o par é The 38’ cruiser is the mos 
high class construction, well eq and r ly priced, In Florida. : . core we ener es 
number of fine ‘‘buys’’ are o 


YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER . hand in this size, of various 


makes. Ask about them. 
cece 
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NEW. Y OF TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3-7050 
Established 1906 


ADWAY 





CABLE*‘BROKERAGE 





O. 8277-Y — FOR SALE — One of the newest Mathis house- 
boat cruisers. Diesel motors. Exceptionally roomy. Now in 
Florida waters. 


O. 7976-Y—FOR CHARTER — Twin-screw 
Diesel powered houseboat. Has been maintained 
in excellent condition. Inspectable in New York. 


co: Oe ey a 
: | - 


O. 5495-Y — FOR SALE — 80’ o0.a. Diesel powered racing oO. 

and cruising yawl. Composite construction, good accom- 
modations in natural wood paneled throughout. This yacht in 
splendid condition, very fast, quite reasonably priced. 





N°: 6201-Y — FOR SALE— 60’ o.a. Auxiliary 
ocean-going schooner, finest materials, built by 
Nevins. Planking, deck and trim of teak. Unusually 
good racing record. 


6245-Y — FOR SALE— 42’ o.a. Diesel 

powered motor sailer. Very attractively ar- 
ranged and in excellent condition. Fully equipped. 
Priced to sell. 

















‘| WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
114 COLLEGE STREET Telephone 344 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK 


950 PARK AVE. T A M ty 


YACHT BROKERS INCORPORATED 
MARINE INSURANCE ELDORADO 5-6850 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


SOUTHERN YACHTING 


We have available for charter a fine selection 
of Houseboats, and Diesel and gasoline pow- 
ered cruisers which are especially suitable 
for Florida cruising. 


Regardless of the size or type you have in 
mind or the duration of your contemplated 








sa charter, we will be pleased to consult with 
esigns. 
pment you. 
y. ‘ , 
No. 3564— Warner Marconi cutter, 37’ 1” No. 3546 — Sparkman & Stephens Islander, 
d rw G tL & x 27’ 4” x 10’ 1” x 6’ 0”. Built 1939. Gray 30’ x 23’ x 8’ 4” x 4’ 9”. Gray motor. Accom- 


We can also offer for sale a num- 
ber of interesting Houseboats and 
Cruisers in a wide range of sizes 


4-30 motor. Aéebouinanatiia five. Lead keel, 
hollow spar, teak trim. Attractive boat. 
Reasonable price. 


No . 2821 - bag * de panes Marconi sloop, 
25’ 9” x 22! 8” x 9 1” x 4 8”. Built 1936. 
Kermath motor. ne tc. tH 0 two to four. 
Full headroom, New working sails, Genoa 
and Spinnaker 1941. Fine condition, attrac- 
tive price. 
No. 3849 — Marconi sloop, 28’ x 22’ 6” x 9 
x 4’ 3”. Furnans design, built 1934. Kermath 
motor. One double berth ae tae two berths 


modates three below, one in cockpit. Well 
equipped and kept. A number of these boats 
available. Full details on request. 

No. 3862 — 30’ Baltzer cruiser, built 1939. 
Kermath 6-75 motor. Accommodates four. 
Galley located aft. Has had moderate use 
and is in A-1 condition throughout. Priced 
to sell. 

No. 3867 Marconi cutter, 32’ 1” x 26’ 6” 
x 9° 7” x 4 10”. Designed by Alden, built 


main cabin. Headroom 5’ A fine small 1932. Kermath 4-25 motor. Accommodates 
numbe! and types. If you con template Pe Soe well equipped and kept. i ae stainless rigging, 
atthews 0 roller reefing on jib and main. A good buy. 
n ee 4 2 No. 3825— Marconi cutter, 49’ x 34’ 6’’ x 12’x No. 2759— 47’ ketch ri sailer. 
ae purchasing during the winter sea- ¢ J Designed by Alden, Bulle 1937, Double. 0: 2788-— 47" ketch ig motor caller 
e for Sparkman Stephens design, built 1936. 
rit mahogany planked, teak deck. One double Ch ler 90 I hie avi Mage 
stateroom, four berths main cabin, one berth arysier 1.p. motor. Accommodates five 
.e most son or for use next summer, we for crew. ‘Gray 4-40 motor. Located Great and crew one. Reasonably priced. 
Lakes. 
ion. A . No. 3785 — 1941 Owens Sedan cruiser, 30’ 6” 
tion . ff : ’ 
; , , No. 3738 — 46’ A.C.F. cruiser, built 1939. ‘é a : 
are of welcome your inquiries. Two Chrysler Royals. Accommodates five x 6’ 5” x 2’ .4". Accommodates four. Chrysler 
various and crew of one. Very completely equinped. 6-74 motor. Attractive buy. Located New 





See 














Has had little use. Price for prompt sale $7500. 


York area. 
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Management Se ARKMAN & STEPHEN 11 East 44th St. 


Appraisals INCORPORATED NEW YORK 
Naval Architects Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance VAnderbilt 6-2325 








Shoal Draft 


oe, Y¥-9002 — Twin-screw cruiser, designed and built ' Oe PF tances 7 Diesel houseboat, abel and 

by Hubert Johnson. Ideal boat for day use. SPARK- i built by Mathis. Five sta ms, three baths. 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, ; } SPARKMAN & STEPHENS. “Tac. ; 11 East 44th 
New York. : Street, New York. 


No. Y-8506 — An unusual opportunity to 
buy a modern shoal draft yawl, built in 1938 
from our designs. Four berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, lavatory, galley and 
forecastle forward. Teak decks, Everdur 
fastenings, hollow spars. SPARKMAN & 


No. Y-7981 — Auxiliary sloop, 24’ x 18’ 6" x 7’ 6" x 4’ * of STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, No. Y-8499 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl, 38’ 6” x 

with two large berths in main cabin. Price $975. SPARK- New York. 27’ 10" x 10’ 5’ x AY 6’, with sleeping accommodations for 

oo & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New ; five, For further data consult SPARKMAN & STE- 
cans PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
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YACHT SALES & SERVICE Early and late season accommoda- 
5 INC. tions are easier to secure on short 
Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers notice. 
and Marine Insurance BLACK HAWK (Whustrated) 


1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA aa 


Also 


MAYFLOWER 

95’ x 19’ Power Yacht 
GALLANT 

65’ x 48’ Aux. Schooner 


SARACEN 
50’ x 32’ Aux. Yawl 


SALE anno CHARTER 
HOWARD REED BOOTHBAY HARBOR MAINE 





























Telephone: Plaza 8-1065-6-7 


- 1654 — FOR SALE — 41° A No gue — FOR SALE — = : JOHN H. WE LL S, INC. 


sailer designed by arkm: & 28’ x 9’ 6" x 5’ 9”, auxiliary keel cutter, 


Stephens, Inc. Built ine 1938. every designed by Fred Geiger and built in e s 
comfortable accommodations for six. 1930" Excellent condition and with 444 Madison Avenue s New York City 
Complesely equipped and powered splendid sail equipment. For further 

wi — a h. De mote. & ~~ Sur- extole: yan ponmuesree with YACHT 
ther sparticula with RVICE, Inc., 1528 Wal- 
YAC T SALES & SI SERVICE, Ine. on nut eox, Binladelekine Pa, 


1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. In a restricted market we have complete 
listings of all yachts available. 


No. 1237 — 1938 38’ Matthews Sedan, twin screw. Let us have your inquiries. 
No. 1243 — 1938 38’ Matthews Sedan, Diesel twin screw. 
No. 2010 — 1938 42’ Geiger designed cruiser, new motors. 


No. 1226 — 1940 44’ Sedan cruiser by Chris Nelson, twin screw. , | a 4 Architects — Marine Engineers 
No. 1182 — 1939 55’ Geiger designed cruiser, twin screw. 


No. 886 — 1936 52’ Dawn cruiser, twin Diesel engines. Yacht ae Oe aie Warine 5 RESGENS 
No. 882 — 1939 53’ Elco cruiser, twin Diesel engines. 
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Ingraham Bidg. 
Miami, orida 
YACHT BROKER 


FOR FLORIDA CHARTER 


SMART AND BEAUTIFUL describes this TWIN-SCREW DIESEL cruiser. She is 54’ 
of double planked mahogany and cedar, built strongly by Peterson, of Nyack, 
and powered with two Superior 150 h.p. diesels which give her a cruising speed 
of 12 knots and a top speed of 15 knots. She is flying bridge control and has a 
commodious enclosed deckhouse. Her cockpit is large, too. She has the con- 
venience of a ship-to-shore telephone and the protection of a Lux fire extin- 
guishing system. ; 

Below there are two most attractively furnished double staterooms, two toilets 
and one shower. Crews’ quarters for two are forward. 

The charter price is extraordinarily low so that she truly represents swank at a 
very moderate cost. She was chartered through the holiday season by some 
high-class people who were EVEN MORE enthusiastic about her when the charter 
ended. They wanted to buy her but she is not for sale. Let H. Marshall Oliver 
sign you up for a really enjoyable vacation. 


H. MARSHALL OLIVER 





Tel.: Miami 3-6244-5 


Cable: Olivership 
SHIP BROKER 


THE MIAMI HEADQUARTERS FOR SALE AND CHARTER THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 














FOR FLORIDA SALE AND CHARTER 


Here is an almost new TWIN-SCREW DIESEL Mathis House Yacht, 61’ long, 
combining luxury and comfort with economy. 

She was carefully and strongly constructed with copper fastenings, has teak 
decks and a sound-proofed engine room. The Arcola hot water heating system is 
a convenient extra that the owner added. She cruises at a comfortable 10 knots 
driven by two Superior reduction gear 110 h.p. diesel engines, and since she 
also has a diesel generator there is no gasoline aboard. Her deckhouse lounge is 
large and attractive and she has a nice after deck. 

Her accommodations are excellent: three luxurious double staterooms, two 
toilets, one shower and one bath, with crews’ quarters for three forward. The 
spacious galley has a Shipmate gas stove and an electric refrigerator. 

If you are looking for a house yacht not too large you really have s¢mething 
here, what with her being so recent and having the very much desired diesel 
power, and she is really better looking than the picture shows her to be. H. Mar- 
shall Oliver is here to take you aboard. 


COMPLETE LISTING OF AVAILABLE HOUSEBOATS AND CRUISERS OF ALL SIZES 











| ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 












No. 4987—Keel cruising cutter, built 1938. 
of the ablest and most popular models 

ev in New England. Only 30’ 0.a. yet 
sleeps comfortably with double stateroom. 


No. 1337—Smart and able 43’ 0.a. schooner 
sleeps six. Extensively reconditioned both in 
regards to hull and equipment since being 
built. Now has double head rig. Attractively 
priced. 






Ne. 8107—FoR SALE—Late model Matthews 38’ deckhouse cruiser. Twin Screw. Sleeps’ 4;in 
Fish Party with separate crew's quarters. Bendix controls. Pressure water system. Shower bath. 


and well. Boat used very moderately. 











TWIN-SCREW YACHT 








“HO-TOI" 


72 Foot 


“HO-TOI” 


This fine able twin-screw yacht is ready for a trip to Florida or wher- 
ever the purchaser desires to cruise. She has two single and one double 
stateroom, a large beautifully appointed dining salon, two baths and 
two toilets. The accommodations are unusual on this fine boat and her 
spacious decks afford ample room for large parties for short day 
cruising. She is double planked and built to the most exacting specifica- 
tions in every way. This is a splendid boat that may be maintained for 
far less than the average yacht her size. We offer her completely 


overhauled and refinished and at a very low price for immediate sale. 


C. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, INC. 


Yacht Brokers — Marine Insurance 


SHOW ROOMS: Hampton, Virginia OFFICE: Deal Building, Newport News, Virginia 














YACHTING 





TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 


GIELOW 





Hotel Arcade. Tel. 2-2247 





Our Miami, Fla., Office in Charge 
of Daniel Mathews, 44 Columbus 








Represented, DETROIT 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


MIAMI 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 





CHARTERS ARRANGED 
SOUTHERN WATERS 
EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 











LOS ANGELES 











MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, INC. 


Naval Architects 


% W. E. ABRAMS SHIPYARD 
HALESITE, HUNTINGTON, L. I., PHONE HUNTINGTON 594 














FOR SALE 27 eucitiary siden, Mar 


Built by Hub- 
bard’s South 
Coast Company 
in 1939 for win- 
ning skipper. 

on Long Is- 
land Sound 





coni. 29’ o.a.; draft 3’ (with board 6’). 1% 
tons outside. Full headroom. No centerboard 
trunk showing. Fine sailer. Large refrigerator, 
galley, toilet. Sleeps 4. Stateroom forward. 
Fully found. 1-man control. Gray 4-cyl. Hol- 
low spars. Charts. Electric lighting. Deck 
awning, Ship's clock. Radio. Best care. 
“Pram"’ dinghy. Side ladder. Owner getting 
smaller boat. EE Huntington, Long 
Island. Address: R. D. M1Lts, 50 Vanderbilt 
ve., N. ¥.C. 


Championship 

— 1939, Eastern 

and Corinthian Yacht Club Championships 
and Charles Francis Adams Trophy—1940and 
1941. Completely fitted with modern equip- 
ment and gadgets and maintained in finest 
racing condition by Purdy. A better bet 
than a new boat for winning performance. 
Delivered free—reasonable trailing distance 
N. Y. Box No. 200, care YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















MARINA FOR SALE 


One of the most complete 
and best equipped shipyards 
in U. S. Complete in every 
detail. Popular dealerships 
doing good business. HAvE 
GOVERNMENT SHIPBUILDING 
CONTRACTS, MORE AVAILABLE. 
$20,000 Cash. Principals only. 
Address Box No. 201, care 
YacuTinc, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


102’ yawl “ATHENE” $15000.00 or any of 
her equipment; a 1940 Model G.M.D.-65 6-Cyl. 
Gray Diesel with auxiliary generator; 1940 
Model 71 RA Gray Diesel Generator; 100 Watt 
radio-telephone and wireless and receiving 
outfit; Bendix controls, photo-electric pilot, 
electric winches and windlass, electric bilge 
pump, 1940 17’ Chris-Craft, electric toilets, 
Quick-Meal gas stove and outfit, furniture, 
Spode China, sails, rigging, anchors, chain, 
hull, 40 ton lead keel; everything A-1; inven- 
tory available. Inquire of A. A. WASHTON, 48 
Main Street, New London, Connecticut. 























FOR SALE 
29’ Hubert Johnson Deluxe Sea Skiff. 
Twin Chrysler Crowns, Bendix controls, 
excellent condition. Used less than 150 
hours. Reasonably priced. 
Alvah B. Goldsmith, Southold, L. I., N. Y. 


WANTED 


A.C.F. 54 or similar boat. Must 
be in good condition. RoserT E. 
FUNKHOUSER, 5315 Colorado 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 














GENOA WANTED 


Will buy second-hand genoa jib, 32’ on 
luff, 23’ on foot. Or will buy one larger 
if it can easily be cut down. Price must 
be low. Box No. 202, care YACHTING, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















FOR SALE 


Sterling Petrel Marine Engine, direct drive, 

185 h.p. at 1500 r.p.m’s, 6-cylinder, with 

vacuum controls. In excellent condition, 

used very little and always in fresh water. 

Reasonable price. 

MINNETONKA BOAT WORKS, INC. 
Wayzata, Minnesota 











* * YACHT SAILS x x 

EGYPTIAN SAILCLOTH used mainsails and jibs 

for STAR, ATLANTIC and larger class boats. Also 

jibs, jib topsails and quadrilaterals from yachts 

NNTERPRISE and RANGER. Satisfaction or 

money gue? 

TOBIN & SON 

349 West Tah Street New York City 
Tel. CHelsea 3-6453 











IF Your dsoat IS 
= (Zcabap OR “ss Sl, 


and she is not listed with the various yacht brokers, we urge that 
you send her description and particulars to several of them im- 
mediately. One of them may have a client looking for a boat just 
like yours. 


If your boat is already listed and you have not yet been able to 
make suitable arrangements for her sale or charter, you can arrange 
for your own advertisement in YACHTING through your yacht 
broker. There are no better prospects for her than among the 
many thousands of other readers of YACHTING — a fact best exem- 
plified by records which show that YACHTING regularly carries 
more advertising by far from yacht brokers than any other boating 
publication. 


If, however, you prefer to deal direct and advertise your boat 
yourself, YACHTING prints its Classified Advertising Rates and 
the units of space available below. Simply select the unit you wish 
to use, send us a photograph of any size, a glossy print if possible 
but not a negative (this will be returned on request), and supply 
us with the words for the text. Please enclose check and indicate 
whether you wish inquiries sent to your yacht broker, to you direct, 
or to a YACHTING Box Number for forwarding to you soon as re- 
ceived (no extra charge for this service). 


GENERAL CLASSIFIED RATES 


Advertisements admitied to YACHTING at these rates include notices of USED boats 
for sale, for charter or wanted, USED engines or other USED equipment for sale or wanted, 
help or positions wanted, etc. 
Small Units 

lcolumnxi” — no illustration (minimum space) 
1 column x 114” — no illustration 
1column x 2” — no illustration 

* Special rate for ‘‘ Position Wanted’’ notices $5.00, this space only 


Illustrated Units 
lcolumn x 114” — including cost of cut 
lcolumn x2” — including cost of cut 
lcolumn x 214” — including cost of cut 
lcolumn x3” — including cost of cut 
lcolumn x 314” — including cost of cut 
lcolumn x4” — including cost of cut 
2 columns x 114” — including cost of cut 
lcolumn x2” — including cost of cut 

Larger Illustrated Units 
\ Page—2 "x 51%” — including cost of cut 
lg Page — 416""x 254” — including cost of cut 
4 Page — 41%" x 5%” — including cost of cut 
4 Page — 856". x 254” — including cost of cut 
14 Page — 46” x 114%” — including cost of cut 
1% Page — 85¢”"x 514” — including cost of cut 
Page — 856" x 114%” — including cost of cut 


Classified Advertising Is Payable Upon Insertion. Please Forward 
Remittance with Your Advertisement. Forms Close the 
Seventh of the Month Preceding Publication. 


S 


205 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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YACHTSMEN’S | 


SWAP CHEST 


The National Clearing House for Yachtsmen Who Wish to Swap, 
Trade, Barter or Exchange Idle Equipment or Gear for More 


Urgently Needed Items 


IF YOU CANNOT BUY—GIVE THESE COLUMNS A TRY 


Rates and Terms: ‘‘Swap Chest’”’ ads are 
published at the low rate of 8¢ per word, with 
a minimum charge of $1.50. Check or money 
order in correct amount must accompany orders 
or ads will be returned. Ads must reach the 
“Swap Chest’’ by the 7th of the month for in- 
clusion in the coming issue. Ads received after 
the 7th may not appear until the second follow- 
ingissue. All ads are set in uniform style and are 
assigned blind Box Numbers from which replies 
are forwarded by YACHTING. 


To Place an Ad: Type or write the text of your 
ad clearly just as you want it to appear except 
for the Box Number which will be supplied free 
by the “Swap Chest.’” Count the words using 
the sample below as a guide for figures, abbrevi- 
ations, etc., and multiply by 8¢ per word. The 
result, if over $1.50, is the cost of your ad. If 
less than $1.50, you may add more words or 
pay the $1.50 minimum charge. Send your ad, 
with check or money order (not stamps), to- 
gether with your name and address, to the 
“Swap Chest,’’ care YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York. You need not write a 
letter. Word Count: When complicated by 


figures, abbreviations, etc., words are counted 
as shown in the following sample ad. Each 
part that is considered a word is underlined 
separately: 


1 2 3 4 3S 7 
3’ 9" x 1’ 10” x 1’ 3”, made on a clipper ship 
8 9 10 11 1213 14 15 
during an 1852 voyage around the Horn and 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
worth $75 to $100 for a 2 hp. outboard motor 
24 25 26 27 2829 30 31 32 


not over 2 years old. 


33 34 35 36 37 

To Answer an Ad: Write to the ad’s “Swap 
Chest’’ Box Number, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York. Your letter will be 
forwarded to the advertiser who will get in touch 
with you direct. No telephone replies will be 
accepted, nor will advertisers’ names be divulged 
under any circumstances. Do not send packages 
to the ‘‘Swap Chest’’ or to Box Numbers — 
they will be returned unopened. 


Exclusively a service for yachtsmen, the ‘‘Swap 
Chest’’ will not knowingly accept advertising 
from business firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial vendors. Although there is no 
other limit to the variety of items that may be 
offered‘ or sought through the ‘‘Swap Chest,"’ 
boats larger than dinghies may not be adver- 
tised in this department. (YACHTING’s regu- 
lar display, brokerage or classified rates may be 
had on request.) 


YACHTING reserves the right to refuse any 
advertisement for any reason whatsoever. 


YACHTING assumes no responsibility for any 
transactions arising out of the ‘‘Swap Chest.” 
All advertising is accepted with the understand- 
ing that it is placed in good faith and that 
everything advertised is as_ represented, 
YACHTING will be glad to know of any mis- 
representation and warns users of the ‘‘Swap 
Chest’’ that the use of the United States mails 
for the purposes of fraud is a serious offense. 
Any knowledge of such action that comes to 
YACHTING’s attention will be promptly turned 





over to the proper authorities. 








ComMING Next MontTH — 


and each month thereafter — a startlingly 
new and original service for yachtsmen. 
Unique in the boating field! Geared to help 
every yachtsman through these times of 
possible material shortages for private 
boating. YACHTING takes great pleasure in 
offering you the new 


“YACHTSMEN’S SWAP CHEST” 


Here’s how it works. Most yachtsmen and boat 
owners have accumulated through years of pur- 
suing their favorite sport considerable marine 
equipment, accessories, gadgets. Whether it hap- 
pens to be a fog bell, an anchor, a bronze halliard 
winch, or a rack for highball glasses — if it is 
not in active service on your boat today, it might 
be useful to a brother boat owner. 

Through YACHTING’s new monthly feature, 
Wwe cordially invite you to list with us items which 
have outlived their former usefulness to you; in 
brief, items you would gratefully swap or trade 
0 some yachtsman somewhere — if you could 
find him’ — for a gadget of more immediate 
purpose. 

YACHTING’s only function in this new service 
will be to provide in its “Swap Chest” a “bulletin 
board” of national prominence enabling you to 
list your used equipment and to window-shop for 
Possible replacements. Trading is an American 
tradition as ancient as whaling days, as modern 
as the times which provoke the “Yachtsmen’s 
Swap Chest.” We guarantee you will not fail to 
find this new department interesting, useful and 





informative. Come one, come all! The more list- 
ings we can print, the more chance of finding 
what you want, especially in these priorities- 
governed times. 

Rates have been scaled down to rock-bottom 
levels. Only 8¢ a word in America’s leading 
boating publication! It is easy to order your 
“Swap Chest” advertisement in YACHTING’s 
newest department. Do it now! You'll find com- 
plete instructions on this page. Use the coupon. 
Be a successful “‘swapper”! IT’S FUN! 


11 





Here are some suggestions of 
the type of Marine Equipment 
always in great demand: 


CLOCKS «FITTINGS 
LIFE PRESERVERS 
RADIOS «DINGHIES 
ENGINES = SAILS 
ANCHORS «CHAIN 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
SEXTANTS=PUMPS 
SEARCHLIGHTS 
PLUMBING ® WINCHES 
STOVES*BLOCKS 











Here is how some swap ads may 
be worded: 


I want two 1 qt. approved fire extinguishers 
in working order. Will swap my 20 Ib. C.Q.R. 
plow anchor. Box ....... 


Have four 234”. bronze spar cleats. Will 
swap for two 314” ones which I need badly. 
BOR ¢ Sains 





Need 50 ft. of 4%” linen rope. Have two arm 
course protractor to swap, or what do you 
need? Box ....... 

Have two pairs 6’ 6”’ ash oars. Will swap one 
pair for a skiff so I can use the other pair, or 
what have you to offer? Box ....... 














Sold my Star and her extra mainsail is of no 
use on my cruiser. Want portable direction 
finder. Who will swap? Box 





Badly need a sextant and will swap a taff- 
rail log in good shape (my boat has a Kenyon). 
Also have extra dipsey lead line. What will you 
swap for it? Box ....... ” 





WHAT HAVE YOU 
TO OFFER? 











USE THIS EASY COUPON FOR YOUR FIRST “SWAP CHEST” AD 
MAIL IT TO “YACHTING”, 205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


"aah suahanasdhaabearal «a7 tar haze aaerlarlemmenenadarsbaaalmaslanstecubecteses 30-0 ckagOmammrnaaisers: 7 oe age Uk urd uesi es ae ) eater ei 











YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York: 
Please publish my ““SWAP CHEST”’ ad as follows: 









































1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10 
il 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 

Enclosed find Print Name 

aT Address 

in full payment City Gas 


RATE: 8¢ per word, $1.50 minimum. No charge for Box Number and forwarding. 











YACHTING 


* LEST WE PORGET! = 


MENDHAM 


84’ x 18’—2” x 10’—2” 
* 


DESIGNED BY 


JNO. G. ALDEN 
BOSTON, MASS. 


* 


BUILT BY 


HOGDON BROTHERS 
EAST BOOTHBAY, MAINE 


* 


OWNED BY 


LEONARD WHEELER 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| Se a: 


POWER 





Wun our yachtsmen are signing up “for the duration” 
on steel ships, let's not forget that war can never blast 
billowing canvas and singing ropes off any body of water 
permanently ... There’ll ALWAYS be the Windjammers! 


And when it's over, the covers will come off—the 
scrapers and painters will go to work, the riggers will go 
aloft and soon those familiar white specks will appear on 
the horizon... here...there...everywhere where there's 
clean water and a breeze o’ wind. 


At that point SUPERIOR Diesels will swing into action 
other than on front line service as at present. 





Happy landings to you Gentlemen of the Wind! 





b THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY... surerior ENGINE DIVISION 


it gel Sarg Springfield, Ohio; Philadelphia, Penna.; New York, N. Y.; Los ‘Angeles, Cal.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Texas; St. —_ Mo.; Fort Worth, Texos; . 
Tulsa, Okla.; Basten, Meee. FACTORIES: Springfield, Ohio; Philadelphia, Penna. : 
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American yachts in the harbor of Nassau drying sails after a dusty run acoss the Gulf Stream 


Stanley Toogood, A.R.P.S. 
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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


Crane Heads N.A.Y.R.U. 


p> The North American Yacht Racing Union 
met in New York on January 16th and elected 
Clinton H. Crane president. Mr. Crane suc- 
ceeds the late Philip J. Roosevelt, who lost 
his life as a result of a sailing accident last 
October. Other elections at the meeting in- 
cluded Thomas K. Wade, of Toronto, and 
Theodore M. Dunlap, of Chicago, vice presi- 
dents; Arthur Besse, of southern Massachu- 
setts, treasurer; George E. Roosevelt, of New 
York, secretary; and Robert W. Wayland, 
W. L. Stewart, Jr., Stuart Haldorn, J. Lewis 
Stackpole, and A. F. Wakefield, members of 
the executive committee. 

The Southern Massachusetts Yacht Rac- 
ing Association proposed that a special ap- 
peals committee be set up by the Union as a 
final authority on all matters involving rac- 
ing rules. Appeals have formerly been han- 
dled by the executive committee. This pro- 
posal was acted upon favorably. 


Stanford Again Heads Cruising Club 


p> At the annual meeting of the Cruising 
Club of America, held in New York in mid- 
January, Alfred B. Stanford was reélected 
commodore. He will fly his flag from the well- 
known cutter Vision. William E. Lundgren 
continues as vice commodore, and W. P. 
Stephens as historian. Former Commodore 
John B. Lord was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Martin S. Kattenhorn, Hobart Ford, W. 
Porter Buck, and William H. Taylor, make 
up the Board of Governors, class of 1943. 


Port Washington Y.C. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Port Wash- 
ington Yacht Club, of Port Washington, 
Long Island, the following new officers were 
elected for the coming season: Commodore, 
William B. Laub; vice commodore, Fred W. 
Voges; rear commodore, William A. Cotter; 
treasurer, R. L. Bruneau; secretary, Tom 
Varley. 


Westchester U.S.P.S. Lectures 


> The Westchester Power Squadron, whose 
enterprising commander, Harold Baker, 
put over, last fall, the best attended series of 
boating lectures ever conducted in the met- 
ropolitan area, is still going strong. The 
Squadron’s series of lively and informative 
lectures on various aspects of sailing and 
racing which drew audiences of several hun- 
dreds is being continued this winter with the 
locale shifting from New Rochelle to White 
Plains. The group will meet at the East View 
Avenue High School at 7:45 p.m., on Tues- 
day evenings, beginning January 27th and 
going on through March 31st. Each session 
will include a sailing lecture as well as one of 
the regular lectures of the U.S. Power Squad- 
ron’s Elementary Piloting Course. All men 
and women interested in boating are wel- 
come. There is no charge. 

The subjects and lecturers in the sailing 
lecture series will be as follows: Nautical 
Terminology, J. W. Benfield; Boats and 
Their Care, Winthrop P. Moore; Elements 
of Naval Architecture, Philip L. Rhodes; 
Marlinespike Seamanship, Westchester P. S. 





CALENDAR 





Sail 


February 13 or 14 — Governor’s Cup Race, Nassau Y.C., 

assau, Bahamas. 

February 13-15 — Midwinter Regatta, Comet Class 
Y.R.A., Don Q Trophy. Club Nautico de San Juan and 
San Juan Blue Comet Fleet, San Juan, P.R 

February 22 — Regatta, Palm Beach Y.C. 

March 1 — Regatta, Tampa Yacht and Country Club, 
Tampa, Fla. 

March 6-8 — Regatta, Clearwater Y.C., Fla. 

March 7 — St. Petersburg—-Habana Race, St. Petersburg, 
Habana and Miramar Y.C., St. Petersburg, Fla 

March 13 — Habana—Key West Race, Habana and Key 
West Y.C., Habana, Cuba. 

March 24-30 — International Star Class Spring Cham- 
scone Series and Johnny Walker Cup Series, Nassau, 

ahamas 

March 29 — Regatta, Miami Y.C. 

April 10 — Regatta, Daytona Beach Y.C., Fla. 

May 3 — Opening an 4 Parade on San Francisco Bay, 
Pacific Interelub Y.A 

May 9-10 — First Championship Races, Y.R.A. of San 

i eam Bay, Tiburon-Vallejo and return, Corinthian 


May y tea Championship Races, W. R. Hearst 
and San Francisco Examiner Trophies, Y.R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay. 

June 21 — Third Championship Races, Y.R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay, Richmond Y.C. 

July 18 — Inter-State Race for Auxiliaries. Erie, Penn- 
sylvania to Mentor Harbor, Ohio. Erie Y.C. and Men- 
tor Harbor Y.C. 

July 24-26 — Invitation Regatta, Edgartown Y.C. 

July 25-26 — Falcon Cup Race and Annual Regatta. 
Mentor Harbor Y.C. 

August 1-2 — Northern Lakes Open Comet Series, Al- 
gonquin Y.C., Irondequoit, New York. 

August 6-8 — Twenty-first Annual Regatta, Miles River 
Y.C., St. Michaels, Md. 

August 8-9 — Northern wag ate Championship, 

omets. Lake Owasco, New 

my 9-10 — Annual emis eal Lightships Race, 

antucket Y.C. (Tentative). 

August 10-14— Annual Regatta, Inter-Lake Yachting 

August 13-15— Annual Regatta, Central New York 
Y.R.A., Syracuse Y.C 
Association, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

August 23 — Fourth Championship Races, Y.R.A. of San 

rancisco Bay, Berkeley Y.C. 

September 11-13 — National Championship Regatta, 

Comet Class, Seaside Park Y.C., Seaside Park, New 


ersey. 
September 13-20 — Fifth Championship Races, Y.R.A. 
of San Francisco Bay, St. Francis Y.C. 


Chesapeake Bay 


May 2-3— Penguin Regatta, Old Dominion B.C., 
Alexandria, Va. 

May 17 — Race for Cruising and Star Classes, Naval 
y lene Y.S. Annapolis, Md. 

va Sag — Shakedown Race, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 


May 31 — Swan Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 
June 6-7 — Small Boat Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Balti- 


more, Md. 

June 13-14 — Rhode River Rendezvous and Race Back, 
Gibson Island Y.S. 

June 13-14 — Regatta, Baltimore Y.C. 

June 20-21 — Delta Race, Potapskut S.A., Stony Creek, 


June 20 — Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 


June 27-28 — Regatta, Fairhaven 8.C., Fairhaven, Md. 

June 27-28 — Regatta, Potapskut S.A., Stony Creek, Md. 

Jul ly 3 — Vir ~~ Cruising Club Race, Hampton Y.C., 
ampton, 

July 4-5 — hieienttdi, Hampton Y.C., Ha motes. Va. 

July 4-5 — Regatta, Rock Hall Y. c. Rock Hall, Md. 

July 10 — Gibson Island-Annapolis Race. Gibson Island 


Y.S. 

July 10-12 — Regatta, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, Md. 

July 18-19 — Regatta, and J. Rulon Miller Memorial 
Series for Stars, Gibson Island Y.S. 

July 24-26 — Regatta, Chester River Y. and C.C., Ches- 
tertown, Md. 

July 26 — Poplar Island Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

J 7. a 2— Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 

ridge, 
— 6-8 — Regatta, Miles River Y.C., St. Michaels, 


August 9— Race Back from Miles River, Maryland 
.C., Baltimore, Md. 
August 14 — Race from Gibson Island to Oxford, Chesa- 
peake Bay Y.R.A. 
oy 14-15 — Regatta, Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Easton, 


August 14-15 — Regatta, Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 

August 22 — Regatta, Sparrows Point Y. a. Sparrows 
Point, Md. 

at 29 — Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 


August oy — Regatta, Indian Landing Y.C., Indian 
Landing, M 

August SO. — Regatta, Rappahannock River Y.C., 
Irvington, Va. 

September 5 — Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

—_- Roy — Regatta, Norfolk-Portsmouth Y.R.A., 

Norfolk, 
September 5-7 — Regatta, West River S.C., Galesville, 


Se tember 12-13 — Regatta, Urbanna Y.C., Urbanna, 


Se caer 12-13 — Regatta, Elk River Y.C., Old Fields 
‘oint, 


is gaa 13 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 


— 19-20 — Regatta, Potomac River 8. A., Wash- 

ington 

October 4 — Start of Fall Series for Cruising and Racing 
Classes, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, Md. 


Power 


February 15 — New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 

February 20-21 — Palm Beach Y. C., Fla. 

February 28—March 1 — Miami, Fla. 

March 7-8 — Lakeland, Fla. 

March 14-15 — Bradenton, Fla. 

March 20-21 — St. Petersburg, Fla. 

March 28-29 — Cocoa-Rockledge, Fla. 
April 4-5 — Jacksonville, Fla. 

August 6-8 — Kae nag Annual Regatta, Miles River 
Y.C., St. Michaels, Md. 





members; Sails and Their Care, Ernest Rat- 
sey; Weather Forecasting, Richard Splain; 
Tuning and Rigging, C. Stanley Ogilvy; 
Racing Rules and Tactics, Gordon Raymond; 
Blue Water Sailing, Herbert L. Stone; Intro- 
duction to Navigation, George N. Wallace. 


Harlem Y.C. Elections 


> The Harlem Yacht Club, of City Island, 
New York, has elected John Poth commo- 
dore for the coming year. Other officers in- 
clude William E. Raives, vice commodore; 
Robert E. Shaw, rear commodore; E. H. 
Studley, treasurer; and John M. Brophy and 
Thomas A. Guy, secretaries. 


Finch Heads Inter-Lake Association 


p> At the recent annual meeting of the Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association, leading organi- 
zation in the Detroit and Lake Erie area, 
Howard French, of the Crescent and Bayview 
Yacht Clubs, Detroit, was elected commo- 
dore for the coming year. He will have the 
assistance of other Detroit men among the 
newly-elected officers who include Harry 
Kendall, secretary-treasurer; Stanley Puddi- 
ford, regatta chairman; Todd W. Frederick, 
trophy committee chairman; and Tom 
Fisher, fleet captain. 

Leonard A. Stack, of the Lakeside and 
Vermilion Yacht Clubs, Cleveland, is the 
new vice commodore, and Milton Gallup, of 
the Cleveland Yachting Club, the new rear 
commodore. 


Stevens, Haverford Join I.C.Y.R.A. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Intercolle- 
giate Yacht Racing Association, held at the 
New York Yacht Club in late December, 
Stevens Institute of Technology and Haver- 
ford College were elected to membership. 
The sailors of these institutions have been 
doing their sailing at the City Island and 
Philadelphia Corinthian yacht clubs. 

At the same meeting, changes in the 
association’s rules were adopted setting up 
provisional and associate memberships for 
colleges unable to meet full I.C.Y.R.A. 
membership qualification. 

Plans for next spring’s college dinghy rac- 
ing regattas were formulated and it is ap- 
parent that interest in this sport is on the 
increase despite the speed-up in academic 
schedules resulting from the wartime emer- 
gency. Lieutenant Commander M. M. de 
Wolf, small boat sailing maestro at the Naval 
Academy, reported that sailing activity con- 
tinues unabated there. The same is true of 
the Coast Guard Academy, at New London. 
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Yigleag Coal 


Elco-built Motor Torpedo Boats are seeing front-line action 
around the world! These sea-going “mosquitoes” must re- 
place our production of Elco pleasure craft until the day 
America’s Victory is won. When that time comes we shall 


build for you once more, the finest pleasure craft afloat. 


For Half A Century, America’s Leading 
Builders of Fine Cruisers and Motor Yachts 


NAVAL DIVISION 


OF THE ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 





p> Bill Dyer tried out his latest design, a 12- 
foot molded plywood dinghy with 90 square 
feet of sail, against the BO Class in the Port 
Washington regatta last month... . Bill 
has shown real imagination and a great deal 
of savoir faire in his boatbuilding enterprise. 
. . . His wife and daughter share his interest 
in boats, something that a guy in the busi- 
ness may well be thankful for... . 


p> At long last, Manila came to the end of its 
rope — but give the Japs enough manila and 
they’ll hang themselves. . . . 


> About the only reason one seems able to 
advance for the Nipponese attack on us is that 
they decided to make hara-kiri the national 
OC 3 age 


> Hirohito informed his ancestors of the 
state of affairs and it’s lucky for him they 
weren’t able to talk back... . 


> Ted Kilkenny, back from Hong Kong, told 
me he was amazed at the fight the Dutch 
were putting up in the East Indies. . . . He 
has many friends out there... . 


> The late Happy New Year-Merrie Christ- 
mas season was celebrated with as much ex- 
uberance as if there were no war to speak of 
or, in fact, anything wrong. . . . Which is 
typical of the American People. . . . For, 
under the cloak of their gayety, there was 
stern purpose in every heart — the determi- 
nation to fight for our liberties and win. . . . 
But, such is the American character, that re- 
solve doesn’t mean that we have to attune 
our mood continuously to the gravity of the 
occasion. . . . We can still play as well as 
fight — and incidentally nobody’s out-fit us 
yet, by Godfrey! . . . The necessity of rec- 
reation for us in this emergency is greater 
than ever it was in times of peace... . 
Hence, more than ever, yachting next season 
should be an ideal sport for those who love it 
and those who will learn to love it with the 
acquisition of a boat. . . . As was pointed 
out in a YACHTING editorial last month, there 
will be plenty of unrestricted waters in which 
to sail. . . . Let’s look forward with faith in 
victory and to some happy days afloat next 
summer. . . 


> When Francis Scott Key wrote about 
“the bombs bursting in air” he wasn’t re- 
ferring to the kind that menace us today. 
. . . But it’s the same Old Glory that’s ‘still 
there” and ‘‘in triumph shall wave.” . . 

I’m so carried away by patriotic fervor at 
this point that I almost remember all the 
words. ... 


p> It begins to look as if the rubber check 
would soon be the only kind of rubber in cir- 
culation. .. . 


>» The December Cruising Club dinner at 
the New York Yacht Club was a knockout, 
with a fine attendance and lots of fast-moving 
entertainment and enthusiasm... . But 
I’m always fearful that someone may fall into 
one of those show cases, when the party’s 
over there, and ruin a priceless model. . . . 


> An English lady wrote me the other day 
that there was some compensation for the fact 
the Japs had come into the war against us. 
“At least we won’t have to treat them with 
the politeness that was obligatory when they 
were our allies in the last war,” she said. . . . 


p> At one point before the fall of Hong Kong 
it was reported that the Nipponese had taken 
half the city — but whether Kong or Hong 
wasn’t specified. . . . 


> No situation, however grave, ever fazes 
the fashion designers who seem to be able to 
derive inspiration for frivolities from world 
cataclysms. . . . We predict there’ll be a 
bomber lid for milady before long and prob- 
ably a war hoop skirt and that battleship gray 
will be the rage in colors for the new spring 
ensembles. . . . 

No doubt about it, women are coura- 
geous to the point of cheerfully making the 
supreme sacrifice — provided they’re dressed 
ae 

Paradoxically, the gals nowadays are wear- 
ing fewer clothes— but lots more of them. . . . 


> Observed at 90 Church Street, New York. 
... Yachtsman Vadim Makaroff making 
out his application for a commission. . 

And, at the same busy naval headquarters, 
one of the busiest people is a former yachting 
companion of mine — Lieut. Comdr. Daniel 
Drake-Smith who began his career in the last 
war as a gunner’s mate at Newport... . 


> Somebody informed me the other day that 
the oldest commissioned vessel in our Navy 
was the frigate Consternation which she had 
seen for years at the Newport Naval Training 
Station. ... 


p> As in World War I, a lot of nice young 
folk think this is an appropriate time to eat, 
drink and be married. . . . 


> An indication of the immensity of our pro- 
duction for the war effort and its world-wide 
distribution is the fact that three special 
motor boats recently were shipped from Al- 
gonac, Michigan, to the Thai Maritime Navi- 
gation Co., Ltd., in Bangkok, Thailand. . . . 
The craft are powered for a specified speed of 
36 miles per hour. . . . 
And possibly Siamese Twin screws? 


> I attended the impressive commissioning 
ceremonies aboard a new destroyer the other 
day and the officer who was my host got the 
skipper’s permission to take me up on the 
bridge where I never saw so many push- 
buttons in my life. . . . It made me feel as I 
imagine a lad must have felt in the old days 
when he went to sea and was confronted for 
the first time with the maze of rigging aboard 
a bark or ship. . . . The inquisitive son of 
the destroyer’s captain, however, had the 
temerity to push a number of those buttons 
and at every push I feared the worst might 
happen. . . . As he was under the chaperon- 
age of the First Lieutenant, of course nothing 
did. . . . But I was that nervous! 
Incidentally, they’re designing those boats 
now with an eye to beauty as well as efficiency 
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— something that hasn’t often been done in 
our Navy before. . . . They’re making ’em 
not only as dangerous but as graceful as some 
women I could name... . 


> It’s interesting to note that, though prac- 
tically at the scene of the crime, Los Angeles 
yachtsmen weren’t deterred from going ahead 
with plans for their annual midwinter re- 
gatta, scheduled to start the nineteenth of 
this month and to continue through the 
twenty-second... . They got permission 
from the Coast Guard to go through with the 
program and, as Bill Taylor suggested, aren’t 
afraid of a Jap submarine emerging in the 
midst of the racing fleet. . . . Of course it 
seems to me, in view of Japanese sportsman- 
ship, that the targets presented by a few 
small sailing craft would be irresistible to the 
Jap navy provided one of their undersea 
boats were in the vicinity at the time. .. . 
It’s expected that Star Wagon, Herman F. 
Whiton’s Six-Metre, will represent Long 
Island Sound in this regatta. . . . 


> ‘Keep ’em Flying!” — and I mean your 
kites. ... 


> According to a generally reliable New 
York morning paper, a strange new type of 
vessel recently was leased to the Navy De- 
partment for the duration. . . . She’s Sea 
Cloud, described as “‘a powered four-masted 
brigantine clipper.” . . . 


p> FLASH! — Lieut. Comdr. Walter Win- 
chell, U.S.N.R., at present is attached to the 
Stork Club. ... 


> Boatbuilders, manufacturers and ship 
chandlers present at the meeting of the Ma- 
rine Trades Association last month ruefully 
heard Stanley G. Oppenheim, of the Office of 
Production Management, explain ‘ole Davil 
Priorities’ as the system may be expected 
to affect pleasure boating next summer... . 
Certain materials are going to be available 
only to commercial and fishing vessels, it 
appears. .. . However, many provident 
boat owners are well enough stocked with 
necessities to be able to fit out their craft this 
spring and a number of yards will be pre- 
pared to supply materials already on hand to 
owners who require them. . . . The outlook 
for next summer, therefore, is far from dismal 
— and let’s hope to God that by the follow- 
ing season we’ll have the war won and there 
won’t be a shortage of anything but dis- 
agreeable people. . . . 

Vic Anderson, of City Island, entered the 
discussion at the meeting and was one of 
those in the audience to inquire how the 
Government differentiated between work 
and play craft, declaring he had several cli- 
ents in mind who live on islands in the Sound 
and depend on their boats for reaching the 
mainland when they commute to business. 
. . . The question also was raised as to the 
status of a shipyard launch servicing yachts 
and that of a running boat maintained by 4 
yacht club. ... Mr. Oppenheim said it 
depended on usage. .. . 

TELLTALE 
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°*“Meet the Men 


who make Gulf Goed”’ 





Bill’s Been Building 
Boats Sinee 
He Was Twelve! 


"Begg A BUNCH of yachtsmen together 
and chances are pretty good that 
the name of William Edgar John will 


come up sooner or later. 


Bill John built his first boat at 
twelve ... his first power boat at six- 
teen ... and his first racing boat at 
twenty-two! Since then his fame has 
grown with hisnever-ceasing activities 
afloat. He’s come down the Hudson 
five times, skippering a “225” hydro- 
plane in the treacherous Albany-New 
York race. His advice and help have 
given many a young racing enthusiast 
a flying start. At his yard at Milton 
Point, Rye, N. Y., he has built and 
repaired some of the finest yachts on 
Long Island Sound. 


He’s a graduate Naval Architect 
and a consulting engineer specializ- 
ing in marine engine installations. 
Yes, we’re mighty proud to list Bill 
John as one of the men who make 


Gulf good! 


Call at Gulf Service Ports 





BILL JOHN— ONE OF THE 
MEN WHO MAKE GULF GOOD 











Here’s what William Edgar John 
& Associates’ Gulf Service Port 
Offers Yachtsmen 


Dock can handle yachts up to 160° 
in length, at high tide. Any repair job 
can be handled by staff of experienced 
hands. Marine railway hauls yachts 
up to 100’ in length. Complete stock 
of parts, marine hardware, and sup- 
plies. 





There’s Always a Gulf Service 
Port’Round the Bend 


Before you leave on a trip, whether 
for a day or a month, look up (in Gulf 
Harbors booklets) the Gulf Service 
Ports along your route. You'll find 
them located at regular, convenient 
intervals! There you'll be able to get 
the right fuel and lubricants for your 
boat—real seagoing products such as 
Gulf Marine White Gasoline and 
Gulfpride Oil. You’ll discover many 
thoughtful services at Gulf Service 
Ports. For the men who run them are 
real boatmen . . . the kind of people 
yachtsmen like to do business with! 


Gate e, fase | 




















William Edgar John & Associates is located 
at Milton Point, Rye, N.Y., on the Boston 
Post Road. 
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**Pinta”’ carried her eight feet of draft close in under Great Isaac Light 


BAHAMA CRUISE—UNRESTRICTED 


By STEVE TRUMBULL 


the copy desk to keep Pinta in bottom paint 
and varnish, walked over to my desk and 
tossed down a piece of Associated Press copy. 
It read: ‘‘Nassau, Bahamas — The owners of 
small sail boats and ocean going yachts who 
considered the intricate inlets and bays of the Bahamas a 
paradise for fishermen will find their activities strictly con- 
trolled by new defense regulations in effect Friday.” 

There was more, but I didn’t read on. Instead, we went 
out and had a drink in celebration of a victory. We’d just 
won a race with those expected ‘‘new defense regulations.”’ 
We had just returned from a vacation cruise in the Bahamas 
—and now we had learned that ours probably was the last 
completely unfettered, go-where-you-please cruise which 
any American yacht will enjoy in those unbelievably clear 
waters until the present war is ended. 

In the Pinta style cruise, now verboten, you entered offi- 
cially at Nassau, after a couple of highly unofficial stops en 
route and over which no one expressed great concern when 
confessions were made at New Providence. You left when 
the pages in the Nautical Almanac showed that ole debil 
duty was about to call you again back in Miami. So maybe 
we should gloat a bit about this last to-hell-with-schedule 
cruise that we had managed to squeeze in. 

We were a little jittery about planning the cruise for the 
month of June. The Nassau Development Board calls its 








field of exploitation “‘The Islands of June” and, as now- 
veteran Miamians (by adoption), we are dubious of the slo- 
gans of civic publicity boards. We suspect a catch in them. 
As it turned out, give us more of “‘The Islands of June” in 
June. It’s the perfect month for cruising there and ours was 
the perfect cruise, a regular sissy-boat cruise. The “gentle 
to moderate east to southeast breezes”’ of the daily weather 
report were just that, sometimes so gentle that there were 
passages which will not be mentioned in racing company. 

Before the Miami departure, a quick introduction to the 
ship and her company. Pinta, in case you are not among the 
old-timers who recall her birth and history, is the 58-foot 
Alden schooner which took part in the last New York to 
Spain race in 1928. A haul-out just before cruise time showed 
that her many and miraculous escapes from sudden death — 
including an episode between a steamer and a dock from 
which she emerged with the alias of ‘‘Old Rubberbelly’”’ — 
have left her perfectly sound and able. 

Her pine planking has completely discouraged those 
teredo worms which made sieves of lesser woods in these 
waters, which may be a thought for those contemplating 
that ‘‘perfect ship” for long tropical cruises. Some half 
dozen of the more enterprising worms had shifted their 
activities to the more toothsome oak keel, but the haul-out 
caught them with little more than their heads buried, and a 
blow torch ended them. 

As to Pinta’s company, there was Austin Gilmour, whose 
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faith in Pinta has never dimmed since he rode out a three- 
day hurricane in her off Hatteras shortly after the purchase, 
and with a short-handed, green crew. There was Harold 
Balcom, a highly capable young Tampa sailor, and his six- 
teen-year-old pal from the same port, Mark (“Piddler’’) 
Clark, who actually is as good as most sailors of that age 
believe they are. There was Jim Free, a husky Washington 
newspaperman who makes no pretense of being a seaman 
but who is a far better hand in a ship than some of the 
loudest with that claim. There was the girl who said she 
would cook three meals a day and keep out from underfoot, 
and who faithfully kept that promise. And there was this 
writer who, after some years of play with dead reckoning 
and a winter with a sextant, a dining room table and both 
H.O. 211 and H.O. 214, boldly signed on as navigator. 

The crossing of the Gulf Stream is one phase of the cruise 
which is glossed over lightly when we tell friends of the 
elapsed times on the various legs of the cruise. The breeze 
was light, and out of the east. While Great Isaac Light is 
some 60 miles E by N of Miami, the Stream’s set decrees a 
course of due east. 

Fowey Rocks Light, just south of the Miami ship channel, 
was abeam at 7:30 p.m. and bearings on the damn thing 
filled the first page in the log book. The glow of Miami was 
still visible at 2:00 a.m. when a rain squall blotted it out. 
The squall, not sufficiently heavy even to consider shorten- 
ing sail, lasted less than an hour. The dawn was clear, the 
breeze even lighter, and still on the nose. The moon had set 
early so the self-proclaimed navigator was forced to curb his 
impatience until around 10:00 a.m. when a line of position 
would be a longitude, the desirable thing after a night of 
short and slow hitches in the Stream.. The assumed confi- 
dence of the navigator was as phony as the assumed position 
but, behold! the punching of H.O. 211 ended with a line 
along Long. 79°:30’. Praise be to Warwick Tompkins and 
the valuable ‘‘Offshore Navigator” that finally brought the 
light after a more voluminous tome had failed. 

That brought the reasonable assumption that we were well 
north of our course; otherwise, we should have seen at least 
the land haze of Bimini. That supposition was confirmed 
when the more familiar noon latitude sight worked out 
25°:57’. More indisputable confirmation came some four 
hours later when the striped tower of Great Isaac showed up 
exactly — well, almost exactly — where it should have been. 

Is there anything quite as cocky as the dining room table 


navigator who tries it at sea for the first time without a more 
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experienced head near by, and discovers it works? Later we 
were to shift allegiance to the even simpler H.O. 214, dis- 
covering that too few shipmates have read Tompkins’ 
words about kibitzing when the navigator is at work. 

The breeze became even lighter and it was by the light of 
an early moon that we dropped the hook in the lee of Isaac 
within a stone’s throw of shore, with a freshly-caught 
supper of fat mackerel caught on a feather lure as we entered 
the shallower waters. 

Balcom and Clark were visiting the lighthouse keeper 
bright and early the following morning, something upon 
which the new regulations frown, coming, as it did, before 
any Official entry. The same breach of current etiquette was 
repeated 24 hours later when Pinta poked her bowsprit into 
the delightful anchorage at Great Stirrup Cay, another 65 
nautical miles along the crystal-clear path to Nassau. There 
was a small, half-moon beach of the whitest sand for swim- 
ming and a friendly negro islander who cast covetous 
glances at Pinta’s heavy supply of Florida Persian limes and 
volunteered to swap some freshly caught conchs for a bag of 
them. The offer was promptly accepted and Pinta’s crew 
dined on the first of an almost endless series of that most 
delicious of all chowders. But a meat grinder will be in the 
galley on the next trip. Those critters are as tough as sole 
leather. 

Dawn off Nassau found Pinta in a flat calm and, for the 
first and only time during any open water phase of the trip, 
the motor went into action. It was Piddler’s first trip through 
those waters and, as he gazed in amazement through some 
100 feet of now mirror-like water and saw huge whiprays 
and starfish, vividly clear on the bottom, he shouted in pic- 
turesque cracker dialect: 

“Hot damn! I betcha if a fella fell off here he’d fetch up 
on that bottom with an awful thump. What’d stop you? 
What’s holding us up, anyhow?” 

And it did look decidedly uncanny. Had Pinta departed 
from her dignified matronly ways and gone power boating 
through thin air? 

We had intended to make Nassau the briefest of stops, 
just long enough for the formalities of entry, some ice and 
other necessities such as $24-a-case Scotch, then off to the 
outer islands. We found, however, as authorities boarded us 
in answer to the yellow flag, that the next day was King 
George’s birthday — with dispensers of the aforementioned 
necessities patriotically closed. As potential allies, we de- 
cided to match that patriotism by aiding in the celebration. 




















Track chart of our summer cruise from Miami to Little San Salvador and return 





Bound ashore for a swim on 
Great Stirrup Cay before we 
had entered at Nassau, a 
highly illegal proceeding. 
Right, the famous Hole in the 
Wall at the southern tip of 
Great Abaco. Below, “‘Pinta’s” 
dinghy is lifted over the rocks 
on the western shore of Abaco 


Formalities were little more than they had been back in 
1934 when we entered this same harbor in Water Witch after 
that first, rip-snorting Miami-to-Nassau race. There was a 
polite frown over our confession of touching at Great Isaac 
and swimming from the beach at the Stirrup, but no further 
notice was taken of this breach. 

Nassau, left behind after the birthday fiesta and with 
some headaches not entirely due to the bright sun, marked 
the end of the ultra-light going. Pinta carried a bone in her 
teeth as we headed for Northern Eleuthera and, more 
specifically, Harbor Island, some 70 nautical miles away as 
Pinta’s eight feet plus of draft decreed. Some 38 of those 
miles had been left behind when Pinta showed she had not 
lost her love of flirting with disaster and gave her company 
cause to ponder on that best of all cruising adages: ‘“‘ Never 
be too damn sure!” 

We were near, and within plain sight of, Great Egg Light. 
The charts show, and the sailing directions warn of, a strong 
current set. We knew Egg Reef was close but we also knew 
that every mile outside of it was another mile of beating 
When we cleared and headed for the south entrance to Har- 
bor Island, and we were tired of this on-the-nose stuff. The 
skipper and Balcom had been through this same section of 
Northeast Providence Channel before. They were sure Egg 
Reef could be seen long before it became a menace. 

The point was being debated. The skipper was on his way 
up the foremast to reassure a jittery navigator, and Baleom 


was just landing a barracuda, when it happened. Pinta 
struck — and hard. She stopped cold. Then, fortunately, 
she slid off what apparently was an isolated (and, fortu- 
nately, a smooth) boulder some little distance outside the 
reef proper. It was a chastened and none too calm crew that 
jibed, reversed a compass course, and got Pinta to hell out 
of there. 

Probably, Pinta’s bilge never was watched as closely as 
it was in the hours that followed, but she made no water. 
Midnight found us off the south bar entrance. It is not 
lighted, so we beat back and forth with luffing sails until 
dawn and then, having identified the rocky formation 
charted as ‘‘the cow and bull,’”’ we headed in to another de- 
lightful anchorage. Immediately there was an over-the-side 
inspection of the keel and a surge of relief to find no more 
damage than a small wedge of deadwood knocked away 
where wood joins iron. 

Our anchorage was more than two miles from the town 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The famous schooner “‘Constel. 
lation” which Commodore Her. 
bert M. Sears of the Eastern 
Yacht Club has given to the 
Navy to be scrapped for the 
metal in her staunch hull. 
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Designed by Edward Burgess, 


—e 


“Constellation” was built of 


iron in 1889. Below may be seen 
the yacht’s billet head and vari- 
ous stages of her disintegration 


—— 
—— 


under the wreckers’ torches. She 
was a beautiful vessel and 
yachtsmen mourn her passing, 
but are glad that her bones are 
to be put to good use in the 
present emergency. 


Photos by Leslie Jones 


“CONSTELLATION” 
1889-194] 
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HAT time and tide wait for no yachtsman is an 
observation so obvious that its importance 
should not have to be pointed out to the veri- 
est tyro, much less to the old-timer. Yet 
many of us are inclined to plan our cruising 
schedule without giving a thought to the in- 
tent factors play in heppiness afloat. The sail 
boat man who considers the tide when he sets out on a salt 
water cruise is apt to have to reckon mightily with the time 
element or change his course. Head tides and calm have 
tuined the patience of many a skipper and crew when they 
might just as well have planned to use both tide and time to 
advantage. The power boat skipper may laugh at complete 
failure of the wind but he can’t laugh at the drain on his 
pocketbook inflicted by a head tide. 

That tidal currents are of all but supreme importance to 
one who ventures out to sea was vividly impressed on me at 
the tender age of six. Having valiantly waded out from the 
beach and climbed aboard a skiff which some larger boys had 
anchored with a stone to the painter, I was having the time 
of my life till, suddenly, the beach seemed farther away. In- 
exorably, the rising tide had lifted the boat till the too short 
anchor line had lifted the stone off the bottom and an off- 
Shore breeze was doing the rest. My panic-stricken cry 
brought my hero to the rescue in the shape of a stalwart lad 
of fourteen aboard a somewhat less stalwart skiff which, how- 
ever, served as a splendid towboat to take me back to home 
and mother. For months thereafter I dreamed of drifting 
Seaward to a watery grave and to this day I have a whole- 
some respect for the power of the tide. Moral: Always an- 
chor with enough line out for tide allowance. 

Many years later, when cruising in an open boat from my 
boyhood home. of Norwich, Connecticut, to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, in the good old days when the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal was alive with mule-drawn barges and cursing bridge 
tenders, the power of an incoming tide to disconcert and 
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Time and Tide, when working together, may be used to put a boat on the beach purposely 


YACHTSMAN, MIND YOUR T & T! 


By BRADFORD BURNHAM 


even endanger life was strikingly borne home to me. On that 
cruise, we three boys slept on board — literally — the boards 
being tongued and grooved and laid athwartships at bed- 
time, their ends resting on the longitudinal seats (lockers 
under) with which our Querida I was provided. Blankets 
were then thrown over the boards and we were snug on a 
healthily hard bed and reasonably dry under one of the old 
type melon-shaped spray hoods. 

One night, when at anchor in the Delaware River, off 
Burlington, one of our trio decided on a moonlight swim, the 
others having retired on the aforesaid boards. He peeled off 
pajamas and dove in while we who remained on boards 
courted sleep. Suddenly, our air was rent with the angry 
cries of the swimmer to: “‘Cut it out; stop running the boat 
away from me!” Sacrificing comfort reluctantly, we arose 
and peered over the stern of Querida to behold the mate 
some hundred feet astern, swimming strongly toward us and 
getting no nearer. Sleepily, we hurled a ring buoy toward 
him and watched it depart for Trenton as he missed it. Some 
of our precious bed boards followed, but without better re- 
sults. Then we realized that the flood tide was racing up 
river so strongly that our shipmate could not reach the an- 
chored craft against it. Unaware of his real danger, we 
pointed to the adjacent shore and later beheld him furtively 
hiding behind a tree. He subsequently gained the shelter of 
our makeshift cabin by entering the stream several hundred 
feet below us. He seemed strangely unimpressed by the les- 
son of the tide which he had taught himself and his ship- 
mates and spoke no word to the latter till next morning. 
Moral: Never go over the side in strange waters till you 
know the strength of the current. 

It is the falling tide, however, which more often leads the 
young, and sometimes the old-timer, to discomfort and up- 
sets tempers and time schedules. When Admiral Hippocam- 
pus Loomis and the writer went over the then primitive and 
only partially inside waterway to Florida, it was the custom 
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for all southbound eraft to go aground several times a day 
after getting south of Georgetown, South Carolina. The 
trick was to select soft spots and a rising tide so that the tide 
would bring relief if the propeller and poles were of no avail. 
Convoys would usually help one another and it behooved no 
man to laugh at his less fortunate grounded neighbor lest he 
become an unhappy example of the adage that ‘“‘he laughs 
best who laughs last.’ 

However, there was one time when a difference of opinion 
as to whether the best procedure was to plough through 
ahead across the lump or try to back off the way we had gone 
on nearly wrecked not only the engine but our beautiful 
friendship. I was for backing off and utilized the engine to 
test my theory, while Alf held the other opinion and tried, 
simultaneously with my attempt backwards, to tow her off 
forwards with the dinghy. When he discovered that he had 
not only me but the engine against him, he silently and dire- 
fully relinquished his attempt. As I was getting nowhere by 
my method, I finally shut off the engine and, like rival pho- 
tographers at a regatta, we got at opposite ends of the boat 
and said no word till long after the friendly rising tide lifted 
her off the shoal. Moral: If you must go aground, do it ona 
rising tide and know where the deep water is easiest to reach. 

There are times when the falling tide can render a real serv- 
ice. Take the case of the Emma B (the B was for ‘Bilge,’ 
no doubt, though possibly for a two-syllable word of con- 
demnation not generally used in polite society). She was 
manned by a crew of farmers who had chartered her for their 
first joy ride on the briny, Buzzards Bay and neighboring 
waters being selected as their proving ground. A group of us 
Western Long Island Sounders were in the habit of vaca- 
tioning aboard our respective yawls, sloops and schooners in 
that vicinity each summer, basing our operations on beauti- 
ful Hadley Harbor, near Woods Hole, and cruising together 
as one big, happy and more or less exclusive family on short 
trips to the Vineyard, to historic Nantucket, to Marion and 
the Upper Bay ports; to that gem of a harbor, Quisset; or 
just anywhere that the spirit, the wind and the tidal currents 
moved us. Note: with such indefinite objectives, one can se- 
lect a place that carries a fair wind and a time for starting 
that carries a fair tide, thus minding the second “‘T”’ in the 
title of this rambling yarn. 

Well, one summer the agricultural personnel of the Emma 
B decided to accompany us, uninvited, on our quests hither 
and yon in the hope, no doubt, that they might gain free in- 
struction in some of the fine points of cruising. (They should 
have mastered the rough points first.) Each evening, no mat- 
ter what port we were in, the Emma showed up half an hour 
or so after the rest of us were in. And each night, almost 
without exception, she would barge down into one of our 


A spring tide, coinciding with a tremendous wind, left 
these yachts high and dry on the neighboring beach 
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member yachts because of a dragging anchor or too little 
swinging room. We came to know the Emma as the “ Pear] 
Necklace,’’ because she was so wont to drape herself around 
one of us. We considered ways and means. The plan to in- 
stall an electrically timed amplifier that would blare forth at 
regular intervals the words: “‘ Let out more scope, you nit- 
wits!’ was rejected as too expensive. Having a crew member 
on watch each night, to give warning in the same way, was 
rejected by the crew member in question. 

The matter became a problem of major importance We 
were cruising for rest and pleasure, not for eternal vigilance 
and strain. At Cuttyhunk, our strategy board convened one 
night as, shortly after our arrival, the ‘‘ Pearl Necklace” was 
sighted entering the harbor. Conditions for the perpetration 
of a promising plan were favorable. The tide was up, just be- 
ginning to drop. As you who have been in Cuttyhunk Har- 
bor know, that harbor is large and roomy at high water but 
decidedly restricted at low. The master of our béte noire ap- 
proached our little fleet with engine wide open and prepared 
to drop his hook (which he usually did with only slight loss 
of headway) in our midst. We all stood at attention as the 


An unusually high tide placed this 45’ motor cruiser in a most 
undignified and precarious position alongside the bulkhead 


selected spokesman of our crowd yelled, with apparently 
- sincere codperation: ‘‘ No; don’t anchor there, you’re over a 
rock!” (He was — about 15 feet over it.) ‘‘ You’ll find better 


holding ground over there, . . . and better land for sowing 
corn and potatoes, you farmers,” he added, sotto voce. Obedi- 
ently, the “‘ Pearl Necklace’”’ made over to the suggested spot 
where, for once, she had swinging room. We retired to our 
cabins and a discussion of the respective merits of various 
brands of paint (or was it rope?) and then to the refreshing 
sleep that is one of cruising’s greatest joys — as one grows 
older! 

But, at about two bells of the mid-watch, the sleep of all 
was rudely broken by unbecoming epithets hurled in our di- 
rection from the vicinity of the ‘“‘ Pearl Necklace.’ Peering 
cautiously from our respective companionways, alert to the 
dangers of a possible vindictive rifle shot, we gazed at the 
“Pearl” in the moonlight. She was well on her beam ends, a 
quarter-mile from the nearest water. With the first flush of 
dawn, while the ‘Pearl’ was still some distance from her 
natural element, we silently raised our hooks and slipped out 
of the harbor. We had a long run in mind for the day and an 
early start seemed desirable. We never saw the Emma, alias 
“Pearl Necklace,” again. Moral: Know how much water will 
be under your keel at dead low, no matter when you anchor. 
And keep in mind that, while we have freedom of the seas, 
it’s not considered quite the thing to join a cocktail party of 
strangers, even in a public hotel tap room, unless invited. 

The importance of using the tidal currents in racing is, of 
course, known to every one who has raced in tidal waters. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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NAVAL SMALL CRAFT IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


How the Various Types Were Developed to Meet Exacting Requirements and How They Are Tested 


By J. H. KEATLEY, Lieutenant, U.S.N. 


HE 170-footer pulsed along in the fog-shrouded 
darkness, a curtain of spray rising at each 
downward slap of the sharp bow, and small 
double geysers spurting from the hawse 
pipes. The helmsman murmured the course 
to his relief who had just come from below, 
reported himself relieved to the officer of the deck and 
stumbled past the lookout on the bridge wing as he started 
aft. Because it was rolling, he kept inboard, well clear of the 
lifelines marking the deck edge, past the launch hooked 
onto her slings, past the hum of the engine room blowers, 
past the gun, until he came to the stiff canvas tent of the 
after hatch cover. He fumbled with the white line lashings 
and edged under the stiff duck curtain. The brilliance of the 
lights below blinded him momentarily and he steadied him- 
self on the chain handrail before going down the ladder to the 
mess compartment. There, snugly removed from the spray 
and chill, was the off section of the watch, the men finishing 
their last smokes before going forward to the bunk rooms. 





The mess cook brought him a heaping, steaming plate and 
he fell to. Remarkably soon he had finished, and washed it 
down with another cup of Java. He calculated the time 
until his next watch. Finally he heaved himself up and 
moved forward again past the darkened pilot house. He 
dropped below through the forward hatch to the berthing 
space, where he gratefully eased himself into the welcome 
warmth of his bunk. 


In the faint gray of the winter dawn, the deck watch singled 
up and threw over the stiff mooring lines. The engines 
backed, the stern of the wooden mine sweeper pulled clear 
of the pier, and the little vessel moved out into the channel. 
She passed a tug, straining to keep the loaded ammunition 
lighters moving against the flooding tide. As she cleared the 
channel, the deck force began to emerge from the com- 
bination galley-mess room, fastening their coats as the bite 
of the wind reached them. The machinists dropped down 
the engine room trunk and the boatswain’s mate led his 
hands aft to stand by the heavy sweep gear. Taking a final 



































deep drag from their cigarettes, the men bent over the 
tackle and prepared to stream the complicated gear for the 
day’s operations. 


At the air station, the small crew of a bomb target boat 
climbed aboard their monitor-like craft, unmoored and, with 
a roar from the powerful gas engines, headed out to the 
target course. The planes behind them were warming up 





Immediately after this 170’ subchaser 
has gone overboard the crane swings 
a section of a succeeding boat into 
position on the same ways at the 
Sullivan Dry Dock Company, New 
York. The section includes a portion 
of the flat plate keel, keelson and 
garboard strake; also a number of 
floor plates. The floor plates are 
flanged on their upper edges and 
have lightening holes cut in them. All 
joints in the structure are welded 


Rudy Arnold Photos 
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A self-propelled lighter for the Navy 
hits the water in a side launching 


and soon the boat crew would be 
laying bets on how close the water 
bombs would fall to the painted 
cross bars on the boat’s steel ar- 
mored deck. 


The chief machinist’s mate tapped 

out his pipe on the rail, stretched 
luxuriously in his cool dungarees, 

and cast a critical eye on the tow- 

line which was drawing his float- 

ing workshop along toward her 

anchorage in the tropical harbor. 

Soon, he reflected with satisfac- 

tion, he’d be rid of the helpless 

feeling that riding at the end of a 

line gave him. Tomorrow they’d 2 
be after him, the people who kept a 
looking derisively back from the 
fantail of the towing ship, to see if 
he could do something about that damned compressor of 
theirs which was behaving badly. 


Sun Staff Photo 


The cables of the huge crane rolled slowly over the winch 
drums as the sleek hull of the PT came dripping clear of the 
water, rose slowly and then settled into her cradle alongside 
her gray sisters in the well deck of the tanker. She submitted 
patiently to being griped in against the chocks for the long 
journey to her base station. 


The young subchaser captain closed his smarting eyes, 
forcing the lids tight together, and then eased them open. 
The tension on the bridge relaxed as the flashing sequence 
of the faint light they had picked up was definitely iden- 
tified. The off section came topside and the sight of the 
base lights cheered every man in the small vessel. The three- 
day grind was over and a full night’s sleep was assured; 
tomorrow there’d be a chance to get at that port engine — 
all before again taking up another lone vigil. 


+ + + 


These are brief glimpses of the operations aboard the new 
small ships previously described in these articles. Almost 
daily they are being joined by many more. Each vessel is the 
working answer to a particular strategic and tactical prob- 
lem in coastal defense, one of the many naval needs so 
dramatically illustrated by recent blazing events. That these 
little ships keep their guns firing, blast the depths with their 
cans of submarine death, rattle their messages of defiance 
to diving planes, drive their torpedoes at mammoth foes, 
carry out their varied assignments, feeding and sleeping 
their small crews, is evidence of the foresight and study 
which conceived their basic deisgns and carried out their 
developments. 

In laying out the Navy’s small ship fleet, previous experi- 
ence with small types in our own Navy was a starting point. 
The last war subchaser is the basis of the present 110-footer 
and what we see today is easily recognizable as the more 
efficient and elaborate offspring of a parent conceived over 
two decades ago. As has been mentioned earlier, present naval 
designers have taken advantage of the great developments 
in commercial engine design and hull improvement achieved 
by those men who continued to build ships of this size 
during the period when naval effort was concentrated on 
larger ships. An equally vital consideration — the source of 
supply when great numbers are needed — has been a 
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guiding design principle so that private builders could work 
to specifications and standards familiar to them, and still 
incorporate the features essential for naval duty. 

Small types previously unfamiliar in our Navy are the 
result of development in foreign naval design and of changes 
in our own naval strategy. The motor torpedo boat is our 
version of similar craft developed abroad. The floating work- 
shop is the fulfilment of a need created by the establishment 
of many farflung outposts of defense. The steel-hulled 170’ 
subchaser is an enlargement of the 110-footer; her greater 
size and armament assure greater versatility of action. 

In spite of the many innovations in both naval and 
commercial small craft, the basic differences in the details 
of ships built for war and peace time service still exist, 
probably to a greater degree than ever before because of 
the increased viciousness of modern sea fighting. Racing 
craft and fishing vessels, it is realized, represent the ultimate 
in obtaining maximum speed and strength, on the one hand, 
and continuous dependable operation under the most severe 
weather conditions, on the other; naval designers have much 
to learn from these ships. Still, yachts, cruisers and fishing 
boats are all built for peace time operation. The firing of 
guns, torpedoes and depth charges as well as the expectation 


' of receiving, in turn, salvos from such weapons, require 


features which are unique to naval craft. The ability to 
withstand shock, both from her own and from enemy 
weapons, must be worked into the details of each boat on 
the basis of considerations which do not obtain in ships 
whose only enemy is the sea. 

The special military service of each boat immediately 
determines her general differences from private craft and 
the reasons for her ability to perform her difficult tasks 
are revealed by a close study of the details of her design 
and construction. Strength and speed on the least weight 
are emphasized to a high degree by the builders of ocean 
racers, and sturdiness sufficient to insure against years of 
buffeting as a fisherman is effectively achieved outside the 
Navy. The insistence of governmental agencies, and under- 
writers, insures that all reasonable safety features are 
incorporated in private building. Hence, the ability of 
private craft to withstand the effects of wind and sea is 
usually measured by the master’s judgment, courage and 
skill; we must, therefore, look beyond hull form and scant- 
ling sizes to see wherein the differences demanded for naval 
use lie. 

Armament is the principal item which immediately sets 
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naval design apart from other classes. The installation of 
guns at once introduces a multiplicity of problems which are 
not immediately apparent. To insure accurate gunfire, 
foundations must be provided to establish a permanent 
rigid platform from which the sights of each gun can be laid, 
and which can absorb without distortion the shock of each 
blast and further distribute the stresses to the strength 
members of the ship. All adjoining structure must be 
adequate to withstand indirect effects and provision must 


Wooden motor mine sweepers in frame at the Hiltebrant 
Dry Dock Company, Kingston, N. Y. Below, 165’ steel 
subchaser under construction at the Consolidated Ship- 
building Corp., New York. Numerous bulkheads divide the 
hull into small compartments. Welding is extensively used 





Rosenfeld 





A 135’ wooden mine sweeper on the cradle, ready for launch- 
ing at the yard of Robert Jacob, Inc., City Island, New York 
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be made for securing equipment and portable objects so 
they will still be there after firing. Clear working areas must 
be arranged for the gun crews so that they may have ample 
room to load, train and fire the gun. Rigging which would 
obstruct the are of fire must be made portable so it can be 
stowed clear in action. For the operation of torpedo tubes, 
depth charge racks and projectors, similar considerations 
prevail, with the added complication of arranging for the 
handling of the heavy explosive containers. 

In stowing ammunition, the layout of 
magazines must provide safety against 
accidental detonation, and against de- 
terioration, and the location must per- 
mit a rapid and convenient path of 
supply to each gun. The stowage of fuel 
and the arrangement of tanks, piping 
and vents must be made with considera- 
tion of danger from fire and the effects of 
the shock of gunfire and vibration on 
rigid piping and fittings. Electric cables 
must be so routed, and provided with 
the proper fittings where cables pierce 
bulkheads or cross framing, as to pre- 
vent chafing. Engines and motors must 
be mounted to protect them from shock 
as well as from operating vibration. Fire 
extinguishing systems are a necessity to 
prevent the spread of accidental and 
battle fires, with alarm systems an in- 
tegral part to permit personnel to escape. 
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A group of 110’ wooden subchasers built by the Peterson Boat Works, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. They are almost ready for launching 


While the principle of watertight subdivision is practicable 
to a lesser extent with wooden vessels than with steel be- 
cause of inherent differences in the two types of construc- 
tion, it is incorporated as far as may be, regardless of the 
size of the boat, to provide a reserve of buoyancy and longer 
operation after damage. 

Special devices, such as gyro compasses, sound detection 
gear and range finders, must be properly installed and kept 
in operation. The sensitivity of such equipment (which is 
the basis of its effectiveness) automatically introduces com- 
plexity in its installation and maintenance. Means of deaden- 
ing the sound of engines, switches to prevent telltale flashes 
of light betraying the presence of the ship at night, are 
among the many additional features found only in fighting 
ships. Mine sweepers and other special types are even 
further complicated by the addition of extensive equipment 
to destroy mines sensitive to contact, magnetism and sound, 
and to perform other functions peculiar to their specific 
assignments. To minimize interruptions to operation, en- 
gines are protected by alarm systems indicating excessive 
temperatures or loss of lubrication. 

In all these ships, the vital importance of keeping the 
crew physically up to its gruelling task is not overlooked. 
So that the men can come below when their watch is fin- 
ished and have a dry, warm, lighted space in which to peel 
off their peacoats and shut out the sea and spray for their 
off duty time, comfortable quarters are a necessity. Com- 
fortable bunks are arranged in berthing spaces, and messing 
facilities are designed to feed the crew at a single sitting 
wherever practicable. The galleys and cold storage arrange- 
ments are given their proper important place in the general 
arrangement to insure that there will always be plenty of 
palatable food and hot coffee. Seamen not used to small 
ships are surprised at the completeness of these arrange- 
ments on ships so small. 

Because the ultimate destination of each ship is not 
always known in advance, provision must be made for 
operation in both hot and cold climates. Ventilation is de- 
signed to furnish adequate fresh air in operating and living 
spaces even when sea conditions make it imperative to 
batten down all hatches. For cold weather service, heating 
systems insure that, down below, the ship will always be 
livable. 

Anchors and cables, steering gears, masts and booms, 
lifelines and stanchions, are all designed with the ship’s 
service in mind and with a realization of the importance of 


each one in insuring safety to the crew and to the ship. 
The arrangements for access to and from the weather decks, 
as well as passage below, have been laid out with the realiza- 
tion that the topsides of small vessels provide precarious 
footing in heavy seas, and that the duties of these ships 
require all practicable means of quick escape from below in 
case of emergency. 

The basic designs of these ships are usually conceived and 
developed at the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. In some cases, to 
augment the overtaxed facilities of the Navy Department, 
the assistance of private naval architects is enlisted to pre- 
pare designs, working in conjunction with the Department. 
With new types, models are investigated at the Navy 
Model Basin at Carderock, Maryland, to verify speed and 
power calculations, determine hull resistance, and to check 
the designer’s choice of arrangements of propellers, shafts, 
struts, and rudders. 

Bids for the construction of the vessels are invited on the 
basis of a set of contract plans, indicating the general 
arrangement and principal features of the hulls and ma- 
chinery, and a set of detailed specifications. Where they 
apply, the Navy’s General Specifications, those of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, and other commercial rules 
are specified. 

In all but the smallest of the Coastal Defense boats, con- 
siderable detailed design work is required to insure that 
construction will be properly carried out, and a large number 
of detailed working plans must be prepared. In the larger 
types, plans run up to several hundred for each ship. Where 
boats have been built previously, either by Navy facilities 
or by private builders, working plans are usually available 
and are suitable for use when they have been corrected to 
embody the latest developments. 

To avoid duplication of effort and to insure uniformity, 
plans for new types are usually developed by the earliest 
builder or his design agent, and furnished to later builders 
of the class. Each builder, however, may in most cases 
prepare his own working plans. In all cases, the Navy 
requires a complete set of plans showing the vessels as 
actually built, for use of the operating personnel, in main- 
tenance, and of bases in effecting repairs. 

To insure compliance with the detail specifications of 
each ship, the Navy requires that all plans be approved by 
its representatives. Since the staff of the Bureau of Ships 
has long been worked overtime, its functions and responsi- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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THE OHIO POUND NET BOATS 


A Type of Work Boat Closely Related to the New Haven Sharpie 


By HOWARD I. CHAPELLE 


ACHTSMEN who have required the cheapest 
sailing cruiser possible have been using the 
New Haven sharpie as the basic model of 
— hull and, often, rig. While this model of 
sharpie has many advantages, it also has cer- 
tain distinct limitations. Perhaps the most 
marked of the latter is a lack of ability to carry heavy loads. 
There are other types of chine boats that have many of the 
good qualities of the Connecticut sharpie and that do have 
carrying capacity in addition; the Ohio pound net boat is an 
excellent example. 

Before describing this type, it is important that the special 
features of flat bottom sailing boat design be understood. 
Otherwise, rash conclusions as to the possibilities of flat 
bottom hulls for yachting purposes generally might be 
drawn. If speed, both on the wind and reaching, is desired, 
the sharpie (or flat bottomed skiff model) must be narrow of 
beam in proportion to length; must be sharp forward and 
clean in the run. Light weight and light displacement are also 
necessary. Because she has these features, the New Haven 
sharpie is perhaps one of the best examples of the true sharpie 
model. On the other hand, these good features are obtained 
only at the expense of capacity, or ability to carry weight, 
and stiffness in strong winds. There are circumstances, both 
in yachting and commercial boating, under which speed is of 
less importance than capacity and stiffness. 
It is only in such cases that wide beamed 
flat bottomed hulls pay. 

Recent mention of the Ohio pound net 
boat in Yacutine (“Mackinaw Boats and 










sharpie shows many features that might be traced to her 
putative ancestor. 

The hull of the pound net boat is really nothing more than 
an enlarged flat bottomed skiff. She has much more rocker, 
flare and sheer than the Connecticut boats. Her beam, in 
proportion to length, is greater. The Ohio boat seems to have 
always had a square stern, whereas this was obsolete in the 
Connecticut sharpies long before 1880. Another striking 
difference in the two boats was the rig. The Connecticut 
boats had a rather common leg-of-mutton, the Ohio craft 
had what appeared to be a gaff sail and a gaff topsail; actu- 
ally, these two were one sail and therefore might be classed 
as a modified leg-of-mutton. 

The most common size of pound net boat was about 36’ 
long. This was about the length of the standard New Haven 
sharpie. Unlike the Connecticut builders, however, the 
Ohioans were not wedded to a standard length, beam and 
depth. The differences in the two types can be traced, of 
course, to their employments. The Connecticut boats never 
had to carry the load necessary in a pound net boat. 

Unlike the Connecticut sharpies, the Ohio boats were not 
built by a specialist or by professional carpenters. Fishermen 
built the pound net boats in their back yards during the 
winter; therefore many variations in proportions and model 
were the result. In most cases, these boats were far more 
heavily built than the Connecticut sharpies. The stem, chine 
logs, transom, frames, centerboard, centerboard trunk logs 
and head timbers, keel and filler, rudder, and sometimes the 


Collingwood Skiffs,”’ by Paul James Barry, 
November, 1940) reminded me that some 
plans of this apparently extinct type are at 
hand. Some time ago, an acquaintance 
loaned me rough pencil plans of three ex- 
cellent examples of the type, taken off in 
) 1886 or 1887. These plans had been made 
| for building scale models for some govern- 
ment exhibition. It seems certain that two 
of the models are now in the Watercraft 
Collection, U. S. National Museum, Wash- 











Fig. 1. A typical Ohio pound 


net boat of 1887. She is 35’ 9” 

in length over all, 10’ 0” beam, 

and 14” draft of hull. The sails 
SX are each in one piece, the top- 
\ | 


Serr sails being made in one piece 
A with the sails below them 





















































ington; at least, the two models there repre- 
; sent boats of the same dimensions. Unfor- 
, tunately, the catalog description of one of 
3 the models is most misleading as the type is 
> credited to North Carolina instead of to 
> Ohio. So far as I can discover, no example of 
the pound net boat is now “alive”; how- 
, ever, the Fish Commission Annual Reports 
+ and Hall’s well-known “Report On Ship- 
building” in the Tenth U. S. Census Report, 
5 give complete descriptions of the boats. 
y There is no record as to the early history 
- of this type. Tradition has it that the type 
7 was first introduced into Ohio waters by 
Connecticut fishermen who had settled 
of there. No date is given — not even by Hall, 
Ny who mentions this story — but it must have 
Ds been in the forties or fifties of the last cen- 
* tury. Perhaps this tradition is better 





founded than most; at any rate, the Ohio 
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was a step, supported either by the thwarts or by the for- 
ward bulkhead and by brackets spiked to the hull frames. 
This step was for the convenience of the crew when hauling 
gear. A few feet abaft the mainmast thwart there was an- 
other bulkhead; the space between bulkheads was the fish 
hold. Abaft the bulkhead in some boats was a net room; in 
the example, it appears that part of the fish hold, that be- 
tween the mainmast thwart and the after bulkhead, served 
for this purpose. In the stern there was either a U-shaped 
stern seat and a platform, as shown, or a straight seat and 
platform stopping short of the after bulkhead, as shown in 
one of the other drawings. Under both seat and platform 
were lockers; in some boats, supplementary lockers were 
located under the steps along the sides amidships. The main 
sheet lead blocks were on the transom. In the washboards, 
close to the helmsman, were belaying pins, port and star- 


board, for both main and fore sheets: Many of the boats had 


thole pins at the thwarts in ad- 
dition, so that the crew could 
sweep the boat in calm weather. 

The keel was built up in the 
same manner as in Connecticut, 
































three timbers being used. The 
outer ones were the centerboard 
trunk logs but these were ex- 








tended forward of and abaft the 

















Fig. 2. This boat, a 28-footer of 9’ 6” beam, hails from Green Bay, Ohio 


sheerstrake or rubbing piece, were of white oak. All other 
timber, including masts and spars, was of white pine. 

Hall said that it took two men 17 days to build one of these 
boats and that they cut up about 200 feet of white pine and 
800 feet of oak. He estimated the cost of a 36’ boat to be 
about $225 in 1881. The boats were iron-fastened through- 
out. The rudder was outboard and strongly built. In the 
usual sharpie manner, a balanced rudder blade was always 
employed. The Ohioans cross-planked the bottoms of their 
sharpies but sometimes departed widely from Connecticut 
practice in building the sides of their boats. Usually, the 
pound net sharpies had a lapped strake which formed both 


rub guard and sheer plank. Other boats employed a wale for © 


this purpose. In 1881, most of the Ohio sharpies did not have 
washboards or any deck but in later years washboards be- 
came popular. The stem was usually rabbeted, unlike that of 
the New Haven craft. 

Figure 1 is a good example of the majority of the Ohio 
pound net boats, judging by all descriptions. The original 
drawing was quite complete and detailed so that a pretty 
accurate account can be given of the standard layout of 
these boats. At the extreme bow, there was a heavy breast 
knee, or thwart, which formed the foremast partners. In the 
after edge of this, there were two metal belaying pins or rods; 
the one to port was usually larger than the other and served 
as a chain or cable bitt. The other pin served for belaying the 
fore halliards. At the forward end of the centerboard trunk 
there was a plank bulkhead, under a heavy thwart; at the 
after end of the trunk, there was another heavy thwart, 
serving as the mainmast partners. On this thwart were two 
lead blocks for the fore sheet and two belaying pins. One of 
these pins was for the main halliards; the other could be used 
for the centerboard pennant though usually this was belayed 
on a pin passed athwartships through the trunk head timber. 

Between the thwarts and along the sides of the hull there 


trunk, to the ends of the boat. 
Between these, clear of the 
trunk, was a filler; the whole 
was well spiked together. The 
frames were usually on edge, not 
flat as in the New Haven 
sharpies. This was done so that 
they might support the wash- 
boards; when these were not built, the frames were on the 
flat. The chine logs were heavy but the sheer clamp was 
often rather light in proportion. 

The floor of the fish hold was sometimes laid with white 
pine battens, with open seams; if there was a separate net 
room, the battens were used there instead of in the fish hold. 

The rudder stock was a heavy piece of oak, sometimes 
tapered from just below the tiller opening to the rudder 
blade; in other cases, the rudder post was merely doubled, 
with a filler between the two parts clear of the blade and 
tiller. 

The rig is unusual. There is no record of its history but it 
was used in round bottom boats, similar in size and profile to 
the Ohio sharpies, at Erie, Pennsylvania. Hall, in reporting 
on these, said ‘‘ this fashion came originally from New York.” 
Another story is that the rig, or at least the topsail and main- 
sail in one, was first employed in the fifties or sixties by a 
fisherman on Long Island Sound, who was nicknamed 
“Topsail Jack.” 

The sails of the pound net sharpies were really gaff sails 
with a fixed topsail in one sail. Usually the lower portion, 
below the gaff, was single bighted but often the topsail was 
double bighted. By cutting the two sails in one, it was pos- 
sible to use a single halliard, as in the leg-of-mutton, but, 
by retaining a false gaff, it was possible to get greater area 
without having to increase the hoist or lengthen the booms. 
In the pound net boat sails, as at Erie, the gaffs were split 
and secured by passing screw bolts through both halves and 
through the sail. The canvas was well reénforced in way of 
the gaff, at the head and elsewhere, to stand the stresses set 
up in the sail. Hoops were used on both masts, the sails being 
laced to the booms. In some small pound net boats, the sails 
were laced to the masts. 

The boats were rigged with the utmost simplicity. There 
were no shrouds or stays. The fore and main halliards were 
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either single parts, or double-ended with ends spliced to- 
gether. In the latter case, the halliard also served as a down- 
haul. The sheets were either double-ended or were double, 
jib sheet fashion. No topping lifts were used on the booms. 
All halliards and sheets could be led aft, if desired, to within 
reach of the helmsman. 

Large pound net sharpies (some were as long as 42’) were 
equipped with a small chain and anchor; most boats used 
manila cable. There was usually a rope grommet, to which 
a painter was secured, worked in a hole through the stem. 
Some sketches show another hole and grommet in the 
transom, probably for a stern painter or mooring line. 

Figure 2 represents a Green Bay pound net sharpie. Here 
the popular length was 28’, with a beam of about 9’ 6’’. The 
masts were, therefore, long and heavy and the sail plan 
large. It will be noticed that the foresail is lug-footed but 
does not overlap the main. No washboards are shown but 
otherwise the layout is similar to that of the 36’ boat. As in 
the 36-footer, the mast steps are blocks spiked on top of the 
keel members and the thwarts are at the level of the lower 
edge of the sheerstrake. Because of their shorter length, the 
Green Bay boats had proportionately greater sheer and 
rocker than the 36-footers. The model of this boat in the 
Watercraft collection catalog is the one credited to the 
Carolina Sounds. 

The smallest class of pound net sharpie is represented by 
Figure 3. At Dover Bay, where this one was built, there were 
even smaller boats. There the usual length was between 20’ 
and 26’, with the beam ranging from 7’ 9”’ to 9’ 6”. The rig 
was the same as that shown in Figure 1. A small net room is 
shown. An unusually long step along the side is shown in this 
plan. I believe the other model of a pound net sharpie, in 
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the Watercraft Collection, was made from the original draw- 
ing copied in this figure. 

At Vermilion and at Huron, Ohio, the pound net boats 
were from 30’ to 38’ in length; the Vermilion sharpies were 
often quite wide and carried longer masts than those at 
Huron. At Amherst, the boats were from 25’ by 7’ by 2’ 6” 
to 32’ by 10’ by 3’. A few 36’ boats were also used here. The 
sharpies at Willoughby appear to have been much narrower 
and deeper than elsewhere; a 34’ boat was usually about 8’ 
beam and nearly 3’ 6”’ deep. The sharpies used at Cleveland 
were from 28’ to 42’ long and from 8’ to 11’ wide. The depth 
was from 2’ to 3’ 3”. 

Because of their great beam and weight, it took a lot of 
sail to drive a pound net sharpie. The 36-footers carried from 
650 to 700 square feet of sail; the Green Bay boats from 320 
to 450; the Dover Bay craft from 200 to 300 square feet. It 
was not uncommon for a 38-footer to spread as much as 
1220 square feet of canvas. Their great beam in proportion 
to their length gave these boats tremendous stiffness and 
great power to carry sail when loaded. The masts could, 
therefore, be long and heavy. None of the plans show the ex- 
tremes described by Hall and others; boats 36’ long are re- 
ported to have had masts 48’ and 46’ long, fore and main. 
Incidentally, it should be mentioned that the Lake practice 
was to call the masts by the names used in the schooner rig. 
This is not exclusive with the Lakes as the masts of the 
bugeye are still so called on Chesapeake Bay. 

The ability of the pound net sharpies to carry heavy loads 
was the chief reason for their model, not its sailing qualities. 
A 36’ boat, weighing about 3000 pounds — hull, spars, sails 
and rigging — had to be able to carry nearly eight tons of 
fish, nets, gear and crew on an 18” draft. Light, she drew 
about 14’. The larger sharpies could carry twelve tons and 
the smallest almost seven tons. 

I have not been able to find out a great deal about the 
sailing qualities of these boats; obviously, such a range of 
proportions makes generalization impossible. Most accounts 
speak well of their speed, running. Their great beam would 
prevent high speed on the wind and reaching in broken 
water and they would probably not point high even under 
the best conditions. On the other hand, their beam and flare 
made them better sea boats than the Connecticut sharpies, 
particularly when loaded. Then, no doubt, they could take 
advantage of their large sail spread and travel. All accounts 
speak well of their handling. 

A word about this type for yachting purposes. A little 
deadrise in the wide hull and a small cuddy for accommoda- 
tion would make a roomy cruiser for protected or semi- 
protected waters. The resulting hull would move easily under 
power, so only a small engine would be required. The boat 
would be cheap and could be built by ‘‘rough” carpenters. 

The sail of this type has possibilities for use in sailing or 
auxiliary cruisers up to 40’ in 
length. The chief disadvantage 
of the modern jib-headed rig is 
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Fig. 3. The smallest class, 25’ 6” in length. There were even 
smaller ones at Dover Bay, Ohio, where this boat was built 





inability to get area without. 
having a lofty rig—an unde- 
sirable feature in a deep water 
cruiser. This is particularly true 
in the ketch rig. While the 
modern jib-headed mainsail is 
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lacks area for running, so light 

sails become a necessity. On the 

Ohio Pound Yet vat other hand, the virtues of the 
Dover Lay 


single halliard are too well 
known to require discussion, 
It would seem, therefore, that 
(Continued on page 74) 
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“SERENADE™ 


This attractive cruiser, from the board of Frederick C. 
Geiger, of Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., is owned by 
Mrs. T. Mitchell Chance, of Philadelphia, and was 
built by Morton Johnson & Co., of Bay Head, N. J. 
“Serenade” is 45’ 3” in length over ‘all, 11’ 10” 
beam, 3’ O” draft. She was designed for cruising in 
Chesapeake Bay and in Florida. 


Above is the yacht herself and at the right is a view of 
the roomy deckhouse, used as lounge and dining room. 
Below may be seen the after cockpit and, right, the two 
Gray Diesel engines which push her along at a 13-knot 
pace. Her plans appeared in the September, 1941, 
issue of “Yachting.” 
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The ‘‘R” boats once made up a scrappy Sound racing class. Most of them have now migrated to the Great Lakes 
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LONG ISLAND SOUND RACING—WHAT NEXT? 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


HAT’S happening to yacht racing on 
Long Island Sound? The question has 
been asked a good many times in the last 
two or three years and answered in a good 
many ways, by Jeremiahs, Pollyannas, 

" and by persons of variousshades of opinion 
between those two extremes. The Yacht Racing Association 
of Long Island Sound took the question seriously enough, a 
year ago, to appoint a committee to work out the answers, 
and its conclusions were interesting and helpful. But, after 
fifteen years of close observation of the sport in these waters, 
during which period a tremendous change has certainly 
come about, I’m sure I don’t know whether it’s been a 
change for the better or worse, or where it’s all going to end. 

In those expansive days of a dozen or so years ago, when 
everybody was rich and getting richer; when you had only 
to suggest a new suit of sails, a swimming pool for the yacht 
club, or a whole new class of big, expensive yachts and, 
presto, they appeared, the Sound regattas almost ap- 
proached the average layman’s conception of them as specta- 
cles in which great fleets of huge yachts, maintained at 
fabulous expense by incredibly wealthy men, were raced by 
phenomenally wise, daring and skilful skippers and crews. 
Big schooners, former America’s Cup yachts, ‘“‘ M’s,”’ ‘‘O’s,” 
“Fifties,” “Forties,” “Thirties,’’ Twelve-, Ten- and Eight- 
Metre boats were the flesh and bone of the racing fleet. Six- 
Metres and “R’s” were interesting toys. Interelubs and 
Victories were fun, but not important. 

Stars were funny little boats that some queer fellows who 
might have been racing bigger craft sailed because they 
offered international and intersectional competition. Noth- 
ing smaller rated even a glance. 

Well, Sound yachting’s descent (to call it that) from this 
magnificence to its present basis wasn’t as abrupt a tumble 





as the financial and business collapse that made it inevitable, 
but it has been steady and inexorable throughout the past 
decade. What with war and taxes, it certainly hasn’t hit 
bottom yet. 

So where are we now? Internationals, Victories, ‘‘S” 
boats, Interclubs and Atlantics were the “big” classes of 
last season and, with the Stars, they were the classes that got 
the headlines. Even such waterbugs as Snipes and Lightnings 
come under the head of important business. A few larger 
boats, mostly of the ocean racing type, turned out last season 
but only one, Avanti, sailed enough races to qualify in the 
Y.R.A. series. There are more boats racing than in the old 
days, probably, and certainly there are a lot more skippers 
in proportion to the tonnage of the fleet. But that tonnage, 
and the expanse of canvas unfurled to the dubious breezes 
of the Sound on a race day, are hardly shadows of their 
former selves. 

Aside from this shrinkage in the size of yachts racing, an 
outstanding development has been the rise of the fast 
cruising or ‘‘ocean racing” type of yacht and of the smaller 
auxiliary cruisers which race occasionally. Up to a year or 
two ago, these boats went a long way in balancing the 
shrinkage in tonnage of the class-racing types but, last year, 
with the few exceptions noted above, the larger handicap 
boats were laid up or, at least, they were inactive in a racing 
sense. National defense, shortage of crews with youngsters 
away in the service, taxes or the anticipation of them, and, 
in some cases, an illogical sentiment against “indulging our- 
selves in sport when millions are dying”’ account for that. 

Another marked difference in the Sound fleets these days 
is the almost complete absence of open classes. Someone re- 
marked last year that-the Stars (theoretically one-design) 
were the only development class on the Sound. Twelve- and 
Six-Metres, ‘‘M’s,” “‘R’s” and other class boats are gone, 





and there’s no legitimate outlet, except in the ‘Cruising 
Rule” type, where naval architects, or owners of an experi- 
mental turn of mind, can exercise their tastes and talents. 
This naturally retards the development of yacht design. It 
has another unfortunate effect which has borne fruit in 
numerous squabbles over sails, gear and whatnot in one- 
design classes. A man whose primary interest is in improving 
the speed and efficiency of his boat is going to keep on trying 
to do that, even though he happens to be in a one-design 
class, and the other one-design owners naturally don’t ap- 
prove. The sport will never be in a completely healthy state 
on the Sound until there are again at least two or three 
classes, of different sizes, in which skippers with this in- 
clination can try out their ideas and their gadgets without 
disrupting the one-design groups. A square-metre class, 
say, and a “suicide” class, would help tre- 
mendously. 

Still another great change is to be found in 
the men who are sailing. Look through a 
Sound regatta summary and you won’t find 
one name in ten that would have been in the 
corresponding list ten years ago. A few of the 
“old timers” (not necessarily old in years), 
you'll find up around the tops of the standings 
in some of the present Sound classes — men 
like Bob Bavier, Corny Shields and Frank 
Page. Others, like Harry Maxwell, Ab Brush, 
and Bill Swan, sail an occasional race in this, 
that and the other boat. For the rest, the years 
have taken their toll of the really old men, 
financial reverses have eliminated others from 
the yacht-owning ranks, and more than a few 
have dropped out because, primarily “big 
boat” men, they were not interested in racing 
the smaller boats of today even though the 
latter provide fully as keen competition in 
their way as the ‘Fighting Forties” and the 
“QO” boats used to. A good many skippers who, 
a dozen years ago, would have been racing 
‘“‘M”’ boats, “‘ Forties,” or Twelve-Metres have 


A start of the Ten-Metre Class a dozen years ago 


turned to ocean and coastwise racing in yachts of the Cruis- 
ing Rule type, large or small. Others have, for the time being 
anyhow, gone into the small one-design classes. The roster 
of the 110-Square-Foot Class, for instance, contains such 
names as Bob Bavier, Ralph Manny, Jack Shethar, Rowe 
Metcalf and Henry Sears. 

The inability of Sound racing to support classes of big 
boats would be less upsetting if it were universal. But that 
there should be a ready market on the Great Lakes and the 
Pacific Coast for boats of classes that are too “‘expensive”’ 
to maintain on the Sound seems odd. The Six-Metre Class 
is a case in point. It is flourishing in both those sections, yet 
on the Sound is a thoroughly dead pigeon and has been for a 
long time, except during seasons when there was interna- 
tional competition for the British-American, Seawanhaka, or 
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Sound yachtsmen once re- 
garded the “‘Sixes”’ (left) 
as small fry, interesting 
when engaged in inter- 
national competition. To- 
day most of them are on 
the Lakes or the West 
Coast. Right, nowadays 
the principal interest is 
centered in the Interna- 
tionals, the largest and 
“hottest” one-design class 
competing regularly 
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Scandinavian Gold Cups. One thing that I think hurt the —_ good racing for a lot of people and even the old boats have 

“Sixes” was that the class was more or less controlled by one =a sporting chance to win a race every once in a while. 

club and owners from other clubs were allowed to feel — The Six-Metres are only an example of the way boats have 

intentionally or not — that they were outsiders, especially | been moving west from the Sound. Lately, we have been 

when it came to selecting boats for international events. having a regular mass migration of big cruising boats, in- 
Another and more important reason, however, may have _ cluding some of the fastest and biggest of the ocean racers, 


been that among the Six-Metre enthusiasts were afew men and the movement has swept along with it a large proportion 
with unlimited means and the will to have the fastest boats of boats of the Thirty-two Foot Class, which started out so 
that could be turned out and equipped, regardless of ex- = auspiciously here only six years ago. The worst of it is that, 


pense. All very admirable, when it comes to winning races, as the bigger boats move west, nothing comparable has been 

but rather discouraging to the average man who might like __ built here to replace them and, obviously, nothing will be, 

to race in such a class but can’t compete when the sky isthe now, until the war is over. 

limit on sails, gear and boats. From what we gather, this and The need for open or reasonably restricted development 

similar classes are raced on a less lavish and intense basis _ classes, in which designers and owners would have a legiti- 

on the Lakes and on the West Coast where they provide mate outlet for their experiments in making boats go faster, 
inevitably brings up the Star Class. Under 
conditions such as are likely to prevail in the 
immediate future, the Star Class should be one 
of the Sound’s outstanding groups. It long has 
been, and was last season, but there are bad 
signs, such as the splitting off of Eastchester 
Bay from the Western Long Island Sound 
fleet a year or two ago, and the fact that, last 
season, yacht brokers reported a hundred 
Stars listed for sale and no takers. 

The Stars were launched as a “poor man’s 
racing class’ and tolerances in variations of 
hull form, weights and other matters were 
established for the laudable purpose of allow- 
ing an amateur to build his own boat and not 
have her thrown out of the class for some 
minor error in construction. The inevitable 
development, as Star championships grew 
more important in the public eye, was that the 
“wise guys” started monkeying with these 
tolerances to get a little extra speed. Many ex- 
pensive gadgets, which reached their climax 
in the modern flexible-sparred rigs, were 

(Continued on page 79) 


Not so many years ago Class M yachts and N.Y.Y.C. 
“Fifties’’ were racing regularly in Sound regattas 
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This peppy crash boat for the New York City Police Depart- 
ment wes designed by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, 
N. Y., George F. Crouch, naval architect. She is 46’ in length 
over all and 12’ beam, built by Freeport Point Ship- 
yard. Two Hall-Scott Invaders give a top speed of 32 m.p.h. 
A round bilge forward hardens into a chine as it goes aft. 
She has a good sized skeg and does not bank either way on 
turns. Two rudders are fitted and the boat will turn to either 
side when backing, as desired, no matter which of her 
two engines may be operating. 


The crew lives ashore and the capacious hospital compartment 
(top), well heated and fitted with inhalators and other modern 
devices, will accommodate six or eight persons. The aluminum 
davit forward (bottom), weighing but 100 pounds and 


well braced athwartships, is an interesting feature. 
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ELECTRICITY AND THE AUXILIARY 


Part I. A Careful Survey is Needed to Determine Battery and Generator Capacity 


By E. P. ELLIS 


T’S a grand feeling to go below at dusk, flip a 
switch, and instantly find the cabin ade- 
quately illuminated. Gone are the odors and 
dangers of the oil lamp when electricity is 
properly installed. There are no chimneys to 
clean or wicks to trim, either! Electricity is 
the most reliable, safest and the best all ’round source of 
energy for lighting and power that science has yet devised, 
and there is no reason why its benefits should not be enjoyed 
afloat. True, it is almost impossible to match the elaborate 
facilities of your local power company but, with a little 
thought and not too great expenditure, the joys of a thor- 
oughly reliable system can be yours. Naturally, thought 
must be given to the installation. It is the purpose of this 
article to serve as a stimulus for just such thought. 

The first thing to consider is what duties you wish elec- 
tricity to perform. Most commonly, it is used in the ignition 
and starting system of the main engine as well as for blowing 
a horn, lighting the running lamps and perhaps even lighting 
the cabin to some extent. Beyond these functions, we find it 
useful for a searchlight; for operating bilge, fresh water and 
flushing pumps; for the radio receiver and transmitter, 
anchor windlass, deck lights, and many other pieces of 
equipment. With such a wide variety of apparatus, each with 
its load requirement, it is essential that those deemed most 
useful be decided upon and the rest discarded. 

It is entirely possible to have an all-electric boat and sev- 

eral such craft have actually been built and sailed. One went 
so far as to raise a small piano from beneath the deck by an 
electric hoist. This is all very well for an inventor or eccentric 
but the average sailor prefers to spend his time afloat on 
matters other than the maintenance of a player piano. The 
danger is that the over-equipped owner will find himself in 
the same position as the peanut vendor featured in a recent 
series of calculating machine ads: ‘“‘Someone sold Pedro too 
much machine!” 
_ Now, it’s fine to plan a lot of nice electrical equipment 
which can consume power at a great rate, but it is another 
thing to furnish that power. Probably the simplest way to 
obtain limited amounts of electrical energy is to use dry 
batteries. There are several types of running lights on the 
market which use them. These have proved reliable and use- 
ful for small boats. In the past few years, their use aboard 
boats not widely sailed at night has grown greatly. 

If you sail extensively at night, it is far more economical 
to dispense with dry cell replacement and, instead, to rely 
upon a storage battery. This is just what its name implies, 
and it is necessary to provide some means of recharging the 
battery after the stored energy has been exhausted. Some 
Owners of sail boats with no engines aboard rely upon a 
battery’s ability to last throughout a cruise and then take it 
ashore to a garage to have it recharged. This expedient 
Spares the vessel any machinery yet assures the safe opera- 
tion of a limited number of cabin and running lights. Again, 
this scheme is limited to fairly small craft and is hardly to be 
recommended if one plans to live aboard. 

The next step is to provide some means of recharging the 
battery afloat when necessary. It may be done by a generator 
driven by the main engine, or by a small engine-generator 
Set made for this purpose. Both systems have their advo- 
cates, and rightly so. The correct solution depends upon the 
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When the engine is tucked away snugly in such a corner 
as this, it is not so easy to arrange the electrical outfit 


individual circumstances. Going a step further, it is possible 
to eliminate the storage battery entirely and depend upon a 
generator for all power. This means that the generator must 
run whenever electricity is wanted. This plan is seldom 
desirable except aboard very large yachts. 

By far the majority of craft depend solely upon the main 
engine and its starting battery. The one battery serves to 
operate the engine, as well as to energize the running and 
cabin lamps, the horn, and an occasional bilge pump. It is 
obvious that, if all this energy is to be returned to the bat- 
tery, the engine will have to be operated for some time to 
allow its generator to do the trick. For instance, the gener- 
ator of a small 4-cylinder engine charging at 15 amperes 
(6-volt system), requires between five and six minutes of 
steady work to replace merely the energy used to crank the 
cold engine for about twenty seconds. This doesn’t sound 
like much but, if the engine is used only to kick out to the bay 
where sail can be set, the battery just isn’t breaking even. 
Then comes the further deficit caused by the lights and the 
other equipment. Clearly indicated is the use of a second 
generator. This can be the ubiquitous little engine-generator 
set referred to previously, or it may be a second generator, 
belt-driven by the main engine. Several makes of engines are 
now available with such an extra generator driven by a 
“V”’ belt from a pulley on the crankshaft extension. You 
may not be buying a new engine for a while yet, but there is 
no reason why you can’t add a generator. 

We’ve come this far without even thinking of the voltage 
at which all of the equipment is to be operated. This is typi- 
cal of the situation in which most boat owners find them- 
selves. When the loads are.to be supplied from the battery 
of the main engine, the voltage is necessarily that chosen by 
the engine manufacturer. From the automotive industry has 
come the widespread use of six volts. Adherence to this 





standard allows inexpensive starters, generators and ignition 
coils to be purchased at small cost and to be serviced with 
ease. There isn’t much you can do with an existing engine’s 
electrical system that doesn’t run into large figures. How- 
ever, if you are planning to install an engine in the future, it 
may pay to plan to use a potential higher than six volts. Tine 
additional cost is but a small percentage of the price of the 
engine and the advantages usually outweigh the extra 
expense involved. 

For the sake of analogy, the current in amperes may be 
thought of as a stream of water of certain size flowing 
through a pipe. If additional power is required at the end of 
the pipe, there are two ways to get it. The pressure behind 
the stream (voltage) may be raised, or the pipe may be made 
larger so that more water (current) will flow through the 
original pipe at the original pressure. In the electrical sense, 
this means larger copper wires and heavier equipment. The 
transmission of large blocks of power at low voltages is 
prohibitively expensive. 

Balancing the lowered cost of wires and switches as the 
voltage rises is the increased cost of the storage battery. If 
you are of an engineering turn of mind, the solution of this 
problem for the least expensive voltage will afford you many 
a winter evening’s work. Though all generalizations are 
dangerous, it is the author’s belief that 12 volts are ideal if 
two conditions exist. These are: (1) the use of the starting 
battery in conjunction with the entire electrical system; 
(2) the absence of any electrical hoist or windlass. (These 
use sizable motors; at least one prominent manufacturer 
refuses to build anchor windlasses for potentials below 32 
volts. ) 

The advantages of the higher voltages are most clearly 





TABLE A. WIRE DATA 


Wire Maz. Safe Circuit ‘‘ Ampere-Feet”’ 

Size Current 6 volts 12 volts 82 volts 110 volts 
18 5 22 44 117 420 
16 10 37 75 200 720 
14 20 60 120 316 1140 
12 25 95 190 504 1810 
10 35 150 300 800 2875 

50 240 480 1275 4570 
70 760 2025 7280 
90 1206 3225 11,550 
125 1920 5120 18,400 
3050 8130 29,200 

3850 10,250 36,900 
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The switchboard is important. Here is one well laid out and 
accessible: Below, in some cases a small generating set is 
needed to provide sufficient current for all requirements 
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shown by comparison. Reference to Table A will show this. 
Here wire sizes are listed with the number of feet times cur- 
rent in amperes that each will handle. (The table was drawn 
up for a condition that 95 per cent of the applied voltage 
appears at the far end.) Take No. 14 wire, a commonly used 
gauge. It will transmit one ampere a distance of 60 feet from 
battery to light if a 6-volt battery is used. If a 12-volt is 
used, the distance may be doubled. At 32 volts, the ampere 
of current may be sent 316 feet, and so on. This table is useful 
in choosing required wire sizes and the maximum current that 
each wire may carry safely under normal circumstances. 

It is necessary, of course, that the current which a lamp or 
other piece of equipment draws be known. A few typical 
values are given in Table B. 

The application of the two tables is fairly easy. For in- 
stance, in a vessel with a 6-volt system, it is desired to install 
a 21-candle power deck floodlight. Table B shows that such 
a lamp draws 2.9 amperes and, if the distance from the bat- 
tery to the lamp is 20 feet, we shall need a wire which will 
carry 20 feet x 2.9 amperes= 58 ampere feet. Size 14 wire just 
does this nicely; we see, too, that its maximum carrying 


capacity of 20 amperes is far in excess of the 2.9 amperes 


which the lamp will draw. If our system were 12 volts, the 
lamp would draw 1.5 amperes and a wire suitable for 30 
ampere-feet would be required. Table A shows this to be 
size 18, or slightly smaller. Under most conditions, it is not 
practical to use a smaller wire than No. 18, however, so No. 
18 is our choice. 

If several lights are to be operated at the end of one pair 
of wires, it is not necessary that the wire be chosen so as to 
equal the total ampere-feet of the circuit unless the probabil- 
ity that all the lamps will be lighted together is high. It is not 
safe to exceed the total ampere carrying capacity of the wire, 
though. The effect of exceeding the ampere-feet values of 
Table A is a marked loss of voltage in the wire and dangerous 
heating of the insulation. It also means that lights operate 
dimly and that pump motors run slowly. As mentioned, the 
table was chosen for a 5 per cent loss of voltage, a condition 
normally not exceeded in good practice. Five per cent seems 
a small figure yet a lamp operates at but 90 per cent of its 
rated brilliancy when connected to such a circuit and 
motors develop but 90 per cent of their rated horse power. 
It is quite possible to use larger wire than the table 
indicates but the cost rises accordingly. Five per cent 

(Continued on page 71) 
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C. J. Hornbostel, Jr., (right) and Russel Frease with a fine catch of striped bass. The boat 
is an excellent type for use when angling for “‘stripers’’ just outside the line of the surf 


FESHING FOR “STRIPERS 


Proper Boat and Engine Equipment Important in This Popular Sport 


By LANSDELL ANDERSON 


ACH season, increasing numbers of anglers, many 
of them yachtsmen, troll along the surf for 
striped bass. It is a grand sport. War condi- 
tions, in my opinion, will not affect it to any 
great extent this coming season. Inasmuch as 
-~ a gallon of gasoline in the boats generally used 
lasts an hour or more, it seems unlikely that operational 
supply restrictions will curtail the sport. Equipment re- 
quirements, modest indeed, can still be obtained. New- 
comers in this field, intending to try their luck next summer, 
however, may find their plans upset unless they look into 
the matter of equipment this winter. 

Success in this sport boils down to three primary factors. 
The proper type of boat is highly essential. Some boats are 
consistent producers; others never come ashore with a good 
catch of bass. The type of lure — and its presentation — is 
equally important. Last, being in the right place at the right 
time counts even more in this game than in many other 
types of salt. water fishing. 

Before looking into the matter of the right boat, a word 
about general progress on the striped bass front. Years ago, 
a handful of boatmen had the sport all to themselves and, 
for nearly a decade, they enjoyed a virtual monopoly on all 
surf-trolling catches. At Montauk Point, Long Island, one 
enthusiastic sportsman designed a special boat in which he 
played tag with the breakers along a rocky stretch of surf 
where bass fed in the swirling seas just beyond the back- 
wash of the undertow. While in the employ of two light- 
tackle addicts who chartered his boat whenever conditions 
seemed favorable, a veteran market fisherman at Sea 
Bright set a fast pace off the Jersey coast, catching many 
bass nearly every time he nosed along the undertow. 
Farther down the coast, slipping out of Shark River Inlet, 
at Belmar, the writer and a.companion regularly hit the 
striper jackpot. 





In those days, shortly after World War I, those three 
groups had little competition along the entire New Jersey 
and Long Island coasts. Few commercial fishermen took a 
crack at the fish in the surf. Some optimistic anglers, spurred 
on by the astounding catches hung up by the regulars, tried 
their luck a time or two. When they failed to connect with 
any fish, they invariably gave up. Only the regulars knew 
the tricks of the trade — and they did very little broad- 
casting! If the general picture was any brighter for the 
average angler along any other stretch of the coastline be- 
tween Maine and the Carolinas, all good striped bass range, 
it never came to my attention. 

Now, all that is changing and the striper-trolling game is 
booming. On one occasion last summer, for instance, I 
watched nine boats comb intensively a small patch of rocky, 
mussel-crusted bottom off Long Branch where a trio of 
veterans in one skiff had landed twelve big fish some hours 
earlier. At the same time, a tight little band of four boats 
circled a school of feeding bass about nine miles up the 
coast and, trolling along the beach between those two hot 
spots, were five other striper rigs. 

Top boat after that particular session was the outboard- 
driven skiff shown in the accompanying photograph. She is 
owned by C. J. Hornbostel, Jr., who whipped five of those 
nine bass shown in the picture on a slender bait-casting rod, 
while Russel Frease, another keen striper troller, hung the 
heaviest, a 40-odd pounder. Usually, however, Frease fished 
from an inboard-powered boat, the Black Duck. And Frease 
and Hornbostel waged a ding-dong fight for the striper lead 
in that area right down to the end of the long season. 

Next summer, judging from inquiries which I have re- 
ceived, plenty of new talent plans to take a whack at striper 
trolling. Wise hands already are scouting around for suitable 
boats and motors. When my opinion on this subject is 

(Continued on page 75) 
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‘*fENGTH over all 117’ 3”; load water line, 78’; beam, 
13’ 6”; displacement, 140,000 pounds. The lines of 
the hull were developed and improved with the aid 

of extensive towing tests in the tank at Stevens Institute.” 

What’s all this? Is it part of the story of some defender of 
the America’s Cup which will take shape some time in the 
future when mainsails and spinnakers will again be the 
implements of battle on the seas and when, once again, 
racing tactics will replace naval regulations in the spotlight? 
Add the figures of 5 feet for draft and 8000 horse power in 
the engines and the data might have something to do with 
a slim, long-ended super-express cruiser of the future. 

It might, but unfortunately the ship described by the 
above data is not a yacht. She is the Mars, the largest flying 
boat ever built. The designers and builders, the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, call her the “‘170;” the Navy, for whom 
the craft was built, calls her the XPB2M-1. To us, however, 
the Mars is a ship; not only was the keel laid with appro- 
priate ceremony and the craft christened and launched on 
Middle River, an estuary of Chesapeake Bay, but, also, 
there is a wardroom for the officers, separate mess for 
officers and crew, in true Navy tradition, and there are even 
two decks within the ship. 

Many of the specific details of layout, construction, in- 
struments and armament are, of course, not available for 
publication. If they were, the analogy between this flying 
boat and surface vessels could probably be extended further. 
The lines of the hull — in fact, much of the design, con- 
struction and appearance — are quite unlike those of any 
yacht or other surface vessel. But yachtsmen and all those 
familiar with the sea and sea conditions, whether or not they 
know anything at all about flying, have a much better than 


Photos Courtesy Glenn L. Martin Co. 
The “Mars,” the Navy’s latest patrol bomber, just before her launching at the plant of the Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 


SIXTY-FOUR TONS OF SHIP ON WINGS 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


average understanding of the problems involved in designing 
and building a gigantic hull to take off from and nestle back 
onto water. 

Possibly, the figures 140,000 pounds or about 621% tons 
do not mean much to you. That’s the displacement of the 
Mars. But consider the following: A 30’ water line cruising 
sloop weighs about 20,000 pounds and it would take about 
seven of them to make one of the Mars. Nifia, the famous 
50’ water line ocean racing schooner, has a displacement of 
83,000 pounds, only a little over half that of this biggest 
flying boat in the world. Of course, the lead or iron in the 
keels of sailing vessels accounts for much of their weight. 
In the cruiser field, we find that the well-known Matthews 
“38” weighs about 18,000 pounds and that it would take 
almost five of the big Matthews ‘‘50’s” to equal the weight 
of the Mars. To find one single yacht which would about 
equal the weight of the big flying boat, we have to move up 
the scale to about 65’ water line length in sailing or auxiliary 
craft and 80’ to 85’ water line in power-driven yachts. 

Imagine the complications involved in putting wings on a 
90’ schooner, pulling her over the water, not necessarily 
smooth, at speeds up to 100 miles per hour, and then flying 
her through the air at twice that speed. Or think for a 
moment what it would mean to have to land a 100’ Diesel 
yacht on a bay speckled with whitecaps, or on the uncertain 
swells of the ocean where the angle of the water surface to 
the horizontal varies constantly as an interminable proces- 
sion of seas rolls by. 

Martin engineers approached the problem of designing 
and building the Mars in much the same way that a naval 
architect goes about designing a fine yacht. They had the 
figures and performance data on previous large Martin 
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flying boats to work from — Pan-American’s China Clipper, 
the Navy’s big PBM flying patrol boats and many others. 
In their preliminary work on a new yacht, naval architects, 
of course, lean heavily upon their data on previous craft of 
similar type and size. 

After decisions had been reached as to approximate size, 
weight, cruising range, speed, etc., of their ship, the Martin 
engineers went to work on the lines of the hull as a water- 
borne vessel. A preliminary design was worked out and, 
early in the process, a hull model was built to 1/30 scale. 
This little wingless boat, not quite four feet long, was taken 
to the towing tank at Stevens Institute, in Hoboken, the 
same tank which has played such an important part in per- 
fecting the lines of famous racing yachts of recent years, 
such as the cup defender Ranger, the ocean racer Baruna and 
dozens of others. At Stevens, the little model was towed over 
and over again, changes and developments taking place 
constantly. Then, as a further check on the work, a 1/12th 
scale model of the hull, almost ten feet long, was built and 
further towing tests were conducted at the tank of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. Up to this 
point, the sole object of the testing was to develop a hull 
with the best possible lines as far as resistance and per- 
formance on the water were concerned. 

When engineers in charge of this phase of the work had 
completed it to their satisfaction, they went back to the 
plant to see how well their lines conformed to the many 
other factors and requirements laid down by specialists in 
other phases of the design and construction. Then they built 
an entirely new pair of models which combined the hull 
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lines already developed with the necessary factors of 
dynamic stability. These models, too, were towed both at 
Stevens and at the N. A. C. A. tank. Wings were finally 
attached to the 1/12th scale model and it actually took off 
into the air from the surface of the N. A. C. A. tank. 

Moving pictures were made of a great many of the tank 
tests as a permanent record of performance. For, although 
the technique of tank testing has gone ahead rapidly during 
recent years, there are still some characteristics of per- 
formance which can be recorded only pictorially. The spray 
stirred up by the huge hull must be studied carefully, as it is 
of utmost importance that spray be kept at a minimum in 
the completed ship and that it never touch the propellers 
and tail assembly. That, incidentally, is the principal reason 
for the peculiar chine which hooks out and down. Variations 
of this are used on many flying boats. 

The towing tank testing of yacht hulls is almost entirely 
for the purpose of increasing potential speed. In flying boats, 
the accuracy of such checks on theoretical calculations may 
mean the difference between success or failure in several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of flying boat, or it may be 
a matter of life or death to the members of her testing or 
operating crew. The bulk and size may be tremendous but, 
nevertheless, small fractions of an inch count heavily when 
the four 2000 horse power Wright Duplex Cyclone engines 
begin to turn the 17-foot propellers and the big craft moves 
forward faster and faster until she finally gets up on her 
step and planes over the water. Finally, at somewhere 
around 100 miles per hour, the big hull lifts clear. Suppose 
that, at 70 or 80 miles, top speed for Gold Cup racing hydro- 
planes, the flow of water beneath the hull 
changed sharply; there’s no telling what 
might happen. 

After the hull model tests had been com- 
pleted, there were extensive wind tunnel 
tests to determine the aerodynamic char- 
acteristics of the big ship. Finally, the time 
came for actual construction to begin and, 
there again, the procedure of laying down 

(Continued on page 70) 


Left, the huge flying boat has a length over all of 117’ 
and a displacement of 140,000 pounds which is com- 
parable to that of yachts 80’ to 100’ long. Below, 
extensive tests at the famous towing tank of Stevens 
Institute contributed to development of the lines of 
the hull, seen here just outside of the Martin shop 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


tion of the midwinter Miami-Nassau Race and, 

although I am not a party to the councils of naval 
men and yachtsmen, I think we may as well face the fact 
that racing except on inland waters is out for all but boats 
of the smaller classes. It is my hope that in the sheltered, 
shoaler arms of the sea, men who have the boats, plus the 
means, plus the leisure, will be able to go their peaceful ways 
without annoying interference from Navy and Coast Guard 
vessels. In the very little places, dinghy racing should 
flourish as never before — and when I say racing I don’t 
exclude cruising. 


A LREADY the state of war has brought about cancella- 


From where I sit now I can see a lighthouse that I cruised 
past in Hotspur not so many months ago. Then, as it wasn’t 
on my course, I hardly gave it a second glance. Now my eyes 
seek it out continually. If I had a dinghy — and the time — 
and if the weather weren’t so beastly cold, I could spend a 
day making the four-mile cruise to that enticing light. A 
day? Study of the chart shows me that on this side of the 
river there are three creeks, one of them with three-pronged 
branches, that I could work into, and that across the river 
there is an island that a dinghy could circumnavigate at any 
stage of the tide. So I might be gone a week if vittles held out. 


From dinghy cruising to cruising at home on a large scale 
chart is only a short step, and the latter recreation has the 
advantage that it can be done in fair weather or foul. It has 
the further advantage that you may make good all your 
courses and that faulty allowance for leeway and current 
will never cause you to wander knee-deep in mud looking 
for the channel. A year ago, Bob Byerly wrote in YACHTING 
about navigating all over the world with sextant and mirror 
— the latter leaned against the outside wall of your house. 
It was a good device for stay-at-home adventurers but chart- 
cruising is better because of the lower initial cost and the 
absence of effort. 


My favorite stowaway, Bobby Stapp, has popped into the 
news again. You may recall that he was about to be sen- 
tenced to a reformatory or something for wayward tenden- 
cies when kind Justice Herbert O’Brien took cognizance of 
his Ulysses complex and sent him instead to a maritime 
school. Well, either Herbert or Robert has a good press 
agent, for they’re worth a couple of sticks of any newspaper’s 


space. In his recent endeavors, Bobby has passed through the 
grade of ordinary seaman to that of A.B. and is well on his 
way toward the command he covets. It appears that “‘He is 
spending his spare time cramming for a light boatman’s 
license — a ticket that calls for a minimum age of 19.” 
Bobby isn’t 19 yet but he feels that in an emergency like 
this the age limit should be waived. I agree with him and 
am willing to offer money that he’ll be a light boatman 
before reporters who write about the sea know what they’re 
writing about. 


Mention a few lines back of being knee-deep in mud re- 
minds me that I’m knee-deep in dynes and mhos. Being 
subject to censorship, I have to be careful of what I say on 
this controversial subject but think I can reveal this — that 
when the prof first mentioned oersteds I thought he said 
oysters. It’s my Brooklyn background. And even when I got 
my vowel sounds straightened out I still preferred oysters 
to what I’m getting. 


It’s funny how the mind slips if you cast a couple of turns 
off the bollard. The other day in the course of my duties I 


talked with a man who has a yachting background (and, no 


doubt, back copies of Yacutina). He learned my name from 
a sign on my desk and asked, ‘‘Aren’t you the one that 
writes ‘Under the Lee of the Longboat’?” ‘‘No,” said I, 
taking the strain with one turn around the bollard, ‘but 
he’s a friend of mine. . . . Er, that is, I meant to say ‘ Yes, 
but he’s no friend of mine.’” Altogether I was completely 
confused about my previous condition of servitude. 


Perhaps this is no occasion for me to strike a blow at my 
old enemy the Weather Bureau — but wot I mean, is it sit- 
ting pretty now that war has sealed the forecaster’s lips! I 
have never met the Lord High Predictor but I can imagine 
him over his breakfast coffee looking out the window at a 
driving northeaster and asking his Missus: 

“‘Did I predict this, my dear?” 

And she, patient woman, replies, ‘Last night you said 
gentle southerlies.” 

“Yes,” returns the Merlin of the Millibars, ‘‘but did it go 
on the air?” 

“No, the censor thought the information would be of 


value to the enemy.” 


(Continued on page 71) 
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“‘Dawdler’s’”’ new telescoping hatch is little more prominent when closed than the skylight which it replaces 


A CURE FOR CABIN CRAMPS 


You May Have Headroom, Light and Air, With a Telescoping Hatch 


By HUGH BANNING 


HEN we stand over the stove or the sink aboard 
WV bess we don’t fracture our skulls any more. 

Her old skylight, once such a headache, has been 
junked. In its place is a noble experiment — noble in view 
of the price of teak and the night hours spent by a confirmed 
wood butcher, building something which really had to work 
but which any sea crab of experience would view with 
alarm. Full headroom in a boat like Dawdler is rare enough 
but we had never wholly anticipated the attendant luxuries, 
such as good light — daylight without glare —and the 
coolest, most heavenly ventilation imaginable this side of 
artificial air conditioning. 

Briefly, the boon which is responsible for this comfortable 
state, is a telescoping hatch, the cover of which may be 
elevated or depressed mechanically by the mere twirling of 
a three-inch wheel in the cabin. 

Save when closed, this cover, which is an inverted box, 
is suspended on the brass teeth of eight racks which mesh 
with pinions. The pinion shafts, with bearings at the rim of 
the coaming, inside, are distributed one to a side and 
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connected by bevel gears. Bevel gears connect, also, one 
vertical power shaft which extends down to a gear box and 
crank wheel within the cabin. Twirling the little crank wheel 
forty times brings about one complete revolution of all four 
pinion shafts. As the pinions revolve, trying to climb down 
their racks, they force the racks up and raise the roof. 

So up goes the inverted box, one inch to every ten twirls 
of the wheel. This structure is seventy-five pounds of rigid, 
caulked deck, with apron sides of mortised teak grating. Be- 
cause the racks are fixed near the corners, two to a side, 
there is no play in any direction. Under all conditions, 
everything is secure, steady and silent. Furthermore, thanks 
to a worm gear in the power box, this heavy cover will 
remain wherever you happen to leave it within the limited 
range of six inches. The whole thing is pirate-proof, even 
when open, and truly weatherproof when snugged down. 
There is no fuss, no bother — just twirl a little wheel in the 
cabin. 

The new structure is slightly larger than the former sky- 
light, but no higher. But, if there is someone in the cabin to 
spin the wheel, a motion picture might show, between cover 
and coaming, a broadening crack, a gap of checkered 
shadows, wooden grillwork with light twinkling through 
here and there, a panel of grating moving upward slowly 
and evenly with the cover. 

Of the shafts and gears behind the coaming, little or noth- 
ing is visible. There are only the brass racks near the corners 
to suggest the mechanism involved. Imagine that it has 
stopped now. The gap of grating has broadened to about 
six inches. The top of the hatch cover is sixteen inches, 
instead of ten inches, above the top of the trunk. 


The hatch when open shows none of its oper- 
ating mechanism except the racks at the corners 





The new telescoping hatch as seen from the cockpit 


Originally, it had been planned never to use this maximum 
expansion while under way. Two or three inches under favor- 
able conditions would do. That turns out to be nonsense. 
With no apparent solidity to the grating, and little surface 
of deck presented to the eye, the whole thing seems to take 
an acceptable place with all other suspended hamper, such 
as spars and pinrails. So long as we have clearance for the 
fore boom, we can sail. We can take her to sea as she is and 
fear nothing until the spray begins to fly. 

This spray, of course, may start driving, and soon suggest 
a need to batten down. But the chances are that a sudden 
drenching of the open grating may barely splatter the cook. 
Most of the water will simply dribble down the grating and 
wet nothing within the cabin. Chin high within the hatch, 
and running all around like a shelf, a caulked teak deck has 
been wedged between an inner coaming, once used for a 
skylight, and an outer coaming belonging to the new device. 
This provides a perfect gutter for any stray drops that may 
trickle in before the cook decides to snug her down. 

If twenty seconds had been required for two fingers to 
raise the hatch cover to its maximum, now, actually, one 
finger will spin it down in ten — down inside its coaming, 
down against a cushioning strip of leather — for we may 
keep on twisting the wheel, if we like, locking everything. 

Now let the green seas toss her. No skylight could begin 
to take the punishment that this hatch can take. Before it 
ever swallows the ocean, Dawdler will be attempting an 
inside loop and probably be smashed to flotsam. Even so, 
“by simply twirling the little wheel,’ the hatch cover can 
be released in as little time as it has taken to say so. This 
hatch cover would make a wonderful raft — shark-proof. 

No attempt has been made here to give any details of 
construction. Any vessel to which the device would be 
adapted might call for any number of structural variations. 
If I happened to use about a hundred dollars’ worth of teak, 
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mortising everything that could be mortised, screwing 
everything that couldn’t be bolted, taking hours and weeks 
to what should have been minutes, why admit it? A good 
joiner could make a good job of it ‘‘in no time” — so long 
as I didn’t tell him how. 

I used teak because weather bounces off, and lack of time 
would not permit me to care for a deck that would shrink 
and leak if neglected. I used it, too, because it likes linseed 
oil; I hate varnish as I hate all delusions of grandeur that 
can’t be made to stick. 

I put a scuttle through the cover only as an emergency 
exit. We have never, so far, had reason to use it, and doubt 
if we ever shall. 

I used the rack and pinion principle instead of any hy- 
draulic system of jacks because racks and pinions can be 


The grating of the open hatch and 
the gear box with its control wheel 


made to cover a multitude of shims! A good machinist, using 
a rigid frame of metal, could apply the plan suggested by the 
four brakes of some automobiles. 

Be that as it may, I can guarantee only the practicability 
of the rack and pinion. It works beautifully and remains 
out of sight, so that appearance in the cabin, as well as 
outside, is quite unmarred by gadgetry. Indeed, if it could 
be said that there is any charm at all about Dawdler’s 
cabin, it is the soft and even light that comes in through the 
grating, coupled with the glow of finished teak over the 
whole inside of the structure. There is a sort of summer 
house atmosphere there, good for dreaming and reading — 
a restfulness unknown of old when the blazing sun glared 
down through the glass of the skylight. 
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The hatch and its operating gear 
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THE CAPTAIN 


By 


BORIS LAUER-LEONARDI 


crew of a 110-foot Diesel yacht captained by a man 

whose knowledge of the sea was limited to an aware- 
ness that ocean water is cool and wet and that, for some un- 
fathomable reason, ships made of iron float on it. Strange as 
it may seem, this statement corresponds to the facts. The 
explanation is that the skipper was a waiter whose experi- 
ence with water did not extend beyond the threshold of his 
bathroom. Without preparation of any kind, he became 
captain of the ship and carried the hoax through for a num- 
ber of months until an unforeseen and unpredictable twist 
of fate brought him into a situation which abruptly termi- 
nated his career. 

In this farce I played a leading réle. Because I came into 
the situation by a devious route, I shall have to sift some 
ashes before getting to live coal. 

As a tender lad of eighteen I found myself in Los Angeles, 
with a little cash and plenty of time. The general idea was 
that I should find a job there and settle down, but the at- 
tractions of Southern California — so well advertised — 
distracted me and I decided to enjoy life. Tomorrow could 
take care of itself. But no matter how much you ignore 
Tomorrow, it comes in due time. When my Tomorrow came 
I found myself with a ten-dollar bill, a week’s rent paid in 
advance, and no prospect of a job. 

A frantic canvass of all employment agencies proving 
fruitless, I paid for my sins by becoming a Pearl Diver. (For 
the benefit of the sheltered reader I must explain that a 
Pearl Diver is a Dishwasher.) 

The job was at a large roadside establishment. Sixty dol- 
lars a month and keep was the promise it held out to me. I 
worked from ten in the morning until one next morning — 
a mere matter of fifteen hours a day. The rest of the time I 
could do as I pleased except for little odd jobs such as lugging 
in wood for the fireplace and sorting garbage which was sold 
to a farm. I had no experience; consequently, I had no idea 
what was expected of me. After I took the job I held on to it, 
but only grim determination and a strong constitution 
enabled me to do so. 

I sought escape from the realities of a job that I despised 
in a dream world, and the most pleasant of all my day 
dreams always had to do with sailing over an ocean that was 
breezy and cool. As I worked, automatically, I would picture 
myself as the captain of a large yacht. I was standing on the 
bridge, rescuing shipwrecked sailors, or arriving at some iso- 
lated island just in time to rescue a lovely female from 
cannibals. 

But even with the consolations of this world of phantasy, 
I would have given up after the first month if it had not been 
for Max, the manager of the place. He was a pleasant, mid- 
dle-aged man, always cheerful, and full of ambition and 
ideas. He saw at once that I was bluffing, but he made every 
effort to ease things and to help me along. When { began to 
talk of quitting he promptly discouraged the notion. His 
argument sticks in my memory. It went something like this: 


er a number of years ago I was a member of the 
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‘““What do you want to quit 
for, Boris? Stick to it and if 
you work hard you might 
become a waiter some day. 
You never get anywhere by 
quitting. Look at me! I went 
through the mill and look at 
me now! Why, you won’t be- 
lieve it, but I can fold a nap- 
kin fifty-two different ways. 
You hang on and I’ll give 
you a break one of these 
days. I’ve been watching you; 
I might give you a start as 
an outside waiter when the proper time comes.”’ 

So I stuck. Meanwhile, I had become interested in boats 
and the sea. I bought all available boating magazines and 
read them through from cover to cover (including the ad- 
vertisements). I also started a little library of boating and 
navigation and soon I was filled with an indigestible mass of 
half understood theory and no practical knowledge whatso- 
ever. But the people I was working with began to consider 
me an authority on nautical matters and this filled me with 
pride. Max was my most faithful listener; and to him I out- 
lined my projected cruises, explaining how boats are sailed, 
handled and navigated. He never questioned the source of 
my knowledge. Apparently, he took a long seagoing career 
for granted. 

After a time, Max became manager of a speakeasy club in 
Wilmington, and I was installed as a waiter. The establish- 
ment opened at 11:00 p.m. and closed around 6:00 a.m. The 
place was frequented by a fast and moneyed crowd and we 
served every known brand of liquor. Although I paid fifteen 
dollars a week for the privilege of working there, I netted 
over three hundred dollars a month. 

This seems a roundabout way of telling a sea story, but it 
is essential to the story that I show how I was prepared for 
a career afloat. 

Although the place was too much for me, Max insisted 
that I hang on. But one day I appeared for work and found 
a new manager in charge. Max had vanished. He had left a 
note for me which read as follows: 

“Dear Boris — I heard about a Gold Mine in Lower Cali- 
fornia, had to act quick, stay put and you will hear from me 
soon. M.” 

I was sorry Max had left and his departure left me very 
much alone. However, working nights, reading about boats 
all morning and sleeping a few hours in the afternoon pretty 
well accounted for my time. One day a note from Max was 
waiting for me at the club. The contents filled me with ex- 
citement. The note ran: 

“Dear B. This note will reach you through a friend of 
mine. My gold mine looks damn good and I think I will try 
and work it. I feel that I had to take care of you though, and 
I stumbled on something you'll like. The 110’ Diesel yacht 
Cassandra is now in Wilmington. Capt. J. Alexander Castle- 
ton is in charge, he needs a steward — go aboard immedi- 
ately and I think he will hire you. You can serve and rassle 
up drinks, so it ought to be a cinch. Tell him you know me, 
hurry, M.” 

Here was a gift from heaven. I dropped everything and 
rushed out to the yacht club. Sure enough, there she was, 
only a few hundred yards off. To me, she was the loveliest 
yacht I had ever seen. Now, sobered by maturity, I can 
control my emotions sufficiently to give an appraisal of her. 
The Cassandra was a typical power yacht of her day, rather 
chubby in appearance and with too much superstructure. 
(Result of owner wishing to have more accommodations 
than the length of the yacht really warrants.) 
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The club steward arranged to ferry me over. As the tender 
approached the yacht, she seemed to be the largest vessel I 
had ever seen and I could hardly believe that I would soon 
step aboard. I explained my errand to a sailor who was 
leaning on the rail and was told to come aboard. ‘‘ Follow 
me,” he said. He didn’t have to utter those magic words 
twice. I clung to his heels as he led the way to the bridge. 
The gleaming binnacle on the bridge, the mahogany wheel, 
the engine room telegraph, chart table, Pilot books — all 
these I took in at a glance and felt groggy. Romance had 
socked me right between the eyes. A corridor led aft from the 
bridge and on the starboard side was a door with a brass 
plate saying “‘Captain.”’ The sailor knocked. I heard a deep 
voice say: ‘Come in.” 

“Captain Castleton, this is the boy for the steward’s 
position,” said the sailor, and eased me in. 

I stood inside the open door, looking at the Skipper who 
was sitting at a desk, reading. Somehow, his figure had a 
familiar appearance. ‘‘Close the door,” he said, without 
turning. The sailor closed the door and left. I stood motion- 
less, waiting for the Skipper to turn around. At last he did 
and I wish I could handle language well enough to convey 
the emotions which the sight of his face produced in me, for 
it belonged to none other than Max. And he was laughing 
at me! 

“‘But, Max, what is all this?’”’ I stammered. ‘‘ Why did you 
masquerade as a waiter when you are really a sea captain? 
Why didn’t you use your real name? I can’t understand it!” 

“‘Of course, you don’t understand it, Boris, but I’ll explain 
everything. First of all, I wasn’t masquerading as a waiter; 
I am now masquerading as a captain.” 

“You mean you are not a captain?” 

“Look, Boris, I am a captain, but without previous ex- 
perience or training . . . I have become one because it’s a 
well paid job and has a fine social standing.” 

“Yes, Max, but how can you run the ship if you know 
nothing about it?” 

Max smiled, smiled like a fond parent presenting a long 
awaited toy to his only child on Christmas morning. ‘‘ That’s 
what I got you for, Boris!” 

Such emotions as I had just experienced were spiritless 
ghosts compared to the convulsions I now felt. ‘‘What do 
you mean — me?” I managed to gasp. 

“Well, Boris, you know all about boats and navigation. 
All you got to do is put me wise and I’ll run the boat. You 
tell me what to do — and I'll do it.” 


Some people are as cool as cucumbers under all circum- 


stances. I envy them. I seem to get upset under all circum- 
stances. 

“But, Max,” I said, “‘I don’t really know how to run a 
boat like this. I’ve had no experience; I just have the 
theory.” 

“You know enough to suit me. This thing is no harder to 
run than an automobile. There is no gear shift, but the wheel 
is the same; turn it to the right — boat turns right; turn it 
to the left — boat turns left. Instead of gas you have what 
they call an engine room telegraph. Just set on it what you 
need for speed and the engineer gives it to you.” 

‘Well, Max, there is such a thing as Navigation, Rules of 
the Road, Maritime Laws, thousand-and-one things one 
must know.” 

“Forget it, Boris. As long as I stay away from other ships 
nothing will happen, and you and me will work it all out 
together. Besides, you have nothing to worry about. Before 
the law, I am responsible. You are the steward . . . Be- 
sides, that pays one hundred dollars per, plus cumshaw.”’ 

The idea had an undefinable appeal for me, something like 
the appeal the apple had for my ancestor, Adam. To play 
assistant skipper on a seagoing yacht, with no direct re- 
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sponsibility on my part! Max’s persuasiveness, combined 
with an incomplete understanding of the complexity of the 
task, were my undoing. After I had fought my conscience 
into a reclining position I wanted to know how Max had 
happened to stage this hoax. 














The cook and | easily came to an agreement 


“Nothing to it, nothing to it,” said Max. “I happened to 
get word through my private grapevine that this cattle guy 
bought the yacht and needed a captain and crew. You al- 
ways talked about boats and made everything sound so 
simple so I decided we could swing it. You know I have a lot 
of friends, so I arranged for the purchase of all the papers of 
the late Captain J. Alexander Castleton . . . and here I 
am. That’s all there is to it.” 

- “Well how about the mate? The rest of the crew? How did 
you get the boat to the club?” 

‘Well, I hired the crew through an agency — two sailors, 
cook, engineer, you, the steward, and me. I skipped a mate. 
Told Lambskin, who owns the boat, that we could save the 
wages. I really didn’t want another officer . . . he might get 
wise. The yacht yard delivered the boat to the club, so that 
was easy.” 

“How about the owner? Doesn’t he smell a rat? Doesn’t 
he want references? ”’ 

“Mr. Zebulon C. Lambskin owns the boat and is an old 
and successful cattle chap from the East — Montana or 
Illinois or some smaller state. He knows less about boats 
than I do, and that is saying a mouthful. My references are 
Al all the way back. Mrs. Lambskin is a young filly, a 
frenchy girl from some show in New York. She’s an eyeful. 
They and some guests are coming aboard tomorrow and 
we'll sashay over to Catalina.’ 

“IT bet you get plenty of dough for this.” 

“‘T drag down five hundred a month salary plus my cut on 
stuff that comes aboard . . . there isn’t a bottle delivered 
aboard but what I get my ten per cent. And to show you 
that I am taking care of you, Boris, I’m tossing all the 
cumshaw into a kitty and will divvy up with you, even- 
Steven.” 

I went ashore in a high state of elation. I had no scruples, 
I had no regrets; I was just plain happy, like any kid whose 
dream comes true. Only in later years did I shudder at the 
memory of my bliss. Had we been yachtsmen, on no matter 
how modest a scale, it would have been pardonable. A man 
who owns a 30-footer for a number of years has a store of 
knowledge and could, conceivably, effect the transition to so 
large a vessel. For us two it was fantastic. Just as if a book- 
keeper were to undertake to pilot a Transatlantic clipper, 
or a jockey run the Twentieth Century Limited. All I can 
say is that. we just didn’t know any better. 

On the way to my diggings I stopped just long enough to 
purchase a duffle bag (I was getting salty quick) and a box 
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for my books. I wasn’t going aboard no ships with no suit- 
case — no, Sir! I also called the new manager at the night 
club to tell him that he would have to do the best he’could 
without me. Within a short time I was back aboard the 
Cassandra and found her deserted except for Max, The crew 
had left for an evening ashore. 

First of all, Max showed me the ship. Reading from the 
bow to the stern, she had a forepeak, crew’s quarters, galley, 
engine room and passenger quarters. We wound up on the 
bridge to prepare for the next day’s journey. It was worth 
the price of admission to see us. First, I laid off a magnetic 
course in degrees. (We ignored deviation.) Points we didn’t 
know and felt them too complicated to learn. Then I, the 
steward, instructed the Captain somewhat as follows: 

““Now, Max, set a time for departure and the engineer will 
have the engines going. Then tell one of the sailors ‘O.K. Up 
on the anchor.’ When the anchor is up he will signal to the 
bridge. Then you throw the telegraph to slow ahead and 
push her out. As the sailors will be busy with the anchor, 
you had better take the wheel yourself. You must remember 
that when you leave a harbor the red things are on the left 
and the black ones on the right. Of course, the red on the 
right when entering — you can easily remember that. By 
and by, one of the sailors will come up to the bridge. Then 
you give him the course, but be sure you are clear of all the 
buoys. It’s simple; they’re all marked on the chart. When 
you get to Catalina, pick your anchorage, and remember the 
depth of the water. Slow down and when she stops just yell 
to the sailor: ‘O.K. Let her go!’ Tell him first how many 
fathoms of chain you want out — there are six feet to the 
fathom. Don’t forget to come to your anchorage against the 
wind. You might have to back her a little just as the anchor 
is ready to let go. Then telegraph the engineer to stop the 
motors. It might be smart not to give too many orders as the 
sailors are apt to do everything themselves. Just tell them 
when we are leaving and they’ll shift around.” 

“Well I guess I’ll be all right, Boris . . . If I need to 
know anything I’ll ring for you and ask you to bring coffee 
to my quarters and we can then discuss things.”’ 

Max didn’t appear to be worried in the least. I was happy 
as a lark and looked forward to our departure. Around ten 
o'clock the cook returned aboard and, shortly after, one of 
the sailors. Max and I broke up our conference and I turned 
in, but excitement kept me awake. 

Next morning was perfect, just the kind of day that is used 
for a sample by the Southern California Tourist Folders. 
The Cassandra was spick and span, and so was the ship’s 
company. We were waiting for the passengers. First a boat- 
load of luggage arrived. The sailors helped me stow it in the 
staterooms. We marveled at the quantity of stuff the guests 
were taking for a week-end cruise. At a little before eleven 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambskin arrived. Max greeted them at the 
gangplank. I stuck around, not sure what to do. 

Mr. Lambskin was about sixty years old, lanky and color- 
less. He looked like an unsuccessful real estate operator. 
Mrs. Lambskin made up for her husband’s lack of per- 
sonality. Auburn-haired, blue-eyed, and with a figure that 
would make a sailor chew up a brass rail. I suppose I stared 
at her. I had never seen such a creature before. She was one 
of those people who notice everything and her face had an 
intelligent and pleasant expression. 

Since the owners hadn’t seen me before, Max introduced 
me. Lambskin looked at me uncertainly and bowed. Then, 
after a little hesitation, he shook hands with me. Mrs. 
Lambskin looked at me and smiled. After scrutinizing me 
for an instant she turned to Max and said: 

“You snitched him from a kindergarten, Captain. You 
don’t suppose we had better take along a nurse for him?” 

I was embarrassed. Max came to the rescue with a lie, 
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which I am quite sure Mrs. Lambskin recognized as such. 

“‘He is twenty-two, Mrs. Lambskin; he just looks younger. 
He is an experienced steward and will, I am sure, prove 
capable.” 

‘Well, I’m sure he’ll be all right.’’ Then she turned to her 
husband. ‘‘ We’ll have to be careful of our language in front 
of the infant, Zeb.”’ With that they disappeared below. 

With all the dignity I could muster, I retreated to the 
pantry, muttering something about polishing the silver. 

I remember only dimly the arrival of the guests. First a 
couple I didn’t like. The man was breezy and over-friendly, 
his wife over-dressed and over-rouged . . . aged within a 
red whisker of forty. (Methuselahs to me, then.) Next, a 
couple I disliked less . . . younger, but dressed in poor taste 
and too much jewelry on the woman. Of the whole batch 
only Mrs. Lambskin seemed really to belong. The others 
gave the impression of being victims of circumstance and 
determined to enjoy it at all costs. 

I was called upon to serve drinks. Mrs. Lambskin re- 
frained from calling me ‘‘infant” in public and I was grate- 
ful. To help Max, who was now in the throes of Captaining, 
I made the drinks strong to get the passengers mulled. I 
figured that they would be less observant. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Lambskin didn’t drink. 

With a beating heart, I became conscious of motion. We 
were under way! All glasses being filled at the time, I went 
forward. One of the sailors was there, mopping the deck, and 
the other was on the bridge, steering. Max stood next to 
him, a bit pale, but otherwise unruffled. We made our way 
through the anchorage and out of the harbor. Outside it was 
calm, as calm as can be expected of a reasonably large body 
of water. I sighed with relief and went to see about the 
passengers. 

When we were well clear of the harbor, Max came aft. I 
was startled to see his face. It had a greenish tinge which per- 
mitted of only one diagnosis. My Captain was seasick! 






































“All you got to do is tell me what to do—and I'll do it’ 


Mr. Lambskin made small talk and offered Max a drink. 

‘‘No, thanks, I don’t drink .. . but I might have a 
lemonade to be sociable.’”’ He turned to me. ‘‘A lemonade, 
Boris, plenty of lemons,’ and winked. 

Obviously, Max needed a slug of something potent but he 
didn’t want to drink in sight of the passengers. I realized 
that a desperate sickness calls for a drastic remedy. I mixed 
a lemonade in which chief ingredients were lemons and gin. 
I assumed that it was the excitement of departure that had 
upset the Captain. After all, there were only two possibilities. 
Either he would feel better after the drink or he would rush 
to the lee rail! His guardian angel was on the job all right — 
the drink relaxed him. In fact, it relaxed him a little too 
much for, with very little urging, he started telling about the 
‘fold days’’ when he cruised through the South Pacific in a 
brig looking for whales. 
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For the sake of rounding out the picture, it might be well 
to describe the rest of the ship’s company. The engineer, 
Mac, was a Scotsman, rawboned, muscular and surly. He 
had been gassed in the war and, I believe, shell-shocked. He 
spoke little, was quick-tempered and sensitive. He received 
two hundred dollars a month. The cook, Duffy, was a 
Yankee from Gloucester. He was paid one hundred and fifty 
dollars and was hard working and capable. He never drew a 
sober breath as long as I knew him; neither did I ever see 
him drunk. The two sailors, Eric and Jan, were Scandi- 
navians. Tall, strong, sober, quiet and efficient, they were 
the best in seagoing men which that race produces. Their 
pay was eighty-five dollars. These two were an unfailing 
source of information for me. I asked them whatever I 
needed to know and then relayed the information to Max. 
It was easy; as steward, I could afford to be ignorant about 
ships, and my confidence in their knowledge flattered them. 

With the cook I soon had a working arrangement. I sup- 
plied him with a bottle of liquor a day in return for which I 
was absolved from any duties in the galley and received full 
coéperation ia my department. Duffy worked, drank and 
slept — a sterling character. 

Everything clicked nicely on the maiden voyage. Lunch- 
eon was a success. Thanks to my ministrations, everyone 
was in a festive mood. We came to anchor at our destination 
without mishap. 

The rest of the day was hectic. Some people came aboard, 
then left and returned with others. The ship was overflowing 
with as queer a conglomeration of humanity as any carnival 
— would-be actors and stars; minor movie directors; Tar- 
zans with hairy chests and sport shirts; giggling females 
unsure of what note to strike. I was busy serving refresh- 
ments until three in the morning when we finally poured the 
last guest overboard and cleared the deck. Mrs. Lambskin 
was a gracious if slightly bored hostess and had retired at 
midnight. 

Incredible as it may seem, we led an uneventful and 
pleasant existence for the next six weeks. Nothing disastrous 
occurred. Either we were at anchor or we went to Catalina. 
Once we sailed up to Santa Barbara. Of course, we never 
undertook a cruise if the weather showed any signs of veer- 
ing from the ideal. 

Max was spending four to six hours a day studying in his 
stateroom, and was rapidly getting to the point where he 
considered himself fully qualified to operate the Cassandra 


under any circumstances. I was living through the happiest | 


period of my life, not to mention the fact that I made a mint 
of money. This came about in the following manner: When 
we returned from our first cruise and I was serving the last 
meal aboard, Mrs. Lambskin took a ten-dollar bill from her 
purse and slipped it under her plate. The guests took the 
hint and did likewise. She did that every time, so that each 
cruise was worth anywhere from twenty to sixty dollars to 
me. Later, ! always returned Mrs. Lambskin’s bill to her. 

I believe Slocum said that the danger was ashore and not 
at sea. Our first unpleasant incident occurred on a cruise to 
Ensenada, in Mexico. We spent three days down there. On 
the second day, a well dressed Mexican came out in a launch 
and asked to speak to the Captain. I took him to Max’s 
stateroom where he stayed about half an hour. When the 
visitor had gone, Max rang for me. He was pensive and 
stared into space as if planning what to say to me. 

“Well, Boris, it has happened . . . the first break against 
me, though I think I handled it pretty well.” 

I was worried. ‘‘What was it?” I asked. 

“Well, you saw that Mexican who came to see me? Well, 
he is an old buddy of the late Captain J. Alexander Castle- 
ton.” 

“Good Lord! What did you do?” 
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“Well, I had to think fast. He came, introduced himself, 
and came to the point immediately. He knew I was a fraud. 
He would keep quiet if I coughed up half my wages as long 
as I went to sea.” 

‘Blackmail, all right. What did you do? Agree?”’ 

Here I must inject the statement that although I was 
worried I had boundless confidence in Max’s ability to 
handle a situation of this sort efficiently. I was not disap- 
pointed. 

‘Agree! Hell! That’s illegal, and I will not be victimized. 
Why, that would be encouraging lawlessness! I thought 
quick and acted quick. I got my gun out of my desk and 
made the gent write out a note for ten thousand dollars, 
payable on demand.”’ 

‘“‘Not really?” 

“Yep! I told him I would sue for payment the moment he 
let a breath of scandal leak out. I pointed out to him that I 
was a gentleman and no easy mark for sharpshooters of his 
caliber.”’ 

“But Max, a note made out to you is no good. You’re not 
Castleton!”’ 

“Don’t worry, Boris. I thought of that, too. The note is 
made out to you.” 

“To me?” 

By way of reply, Max produced the document. My face 
gave away my thoughts. 

“But don’t worry, Boris,” he said. ‘“‘T’ll not drag you in.” 
With that, he tore the paper into small bits. ‘‘ As long as he 
thinks I got something on him he’ll keep quiet.” 

I was relieved. I had had visions of being dragged into a 
blackmail scandal. Since my name was on the note I couldn’t 
have escaped unpleasantness if the matter saw light of day. 
But Max, considerate of me, had destroyed the note. He just 
hoped that the Mexican would remain intimidated. 

For a while longer existence aboard was serene. Weeks 
passed and nothing was heard from the Mexican. Max and I 
congratulated ourselves about circumnavigating this dan- 








Pillsbury’s luggage was packed, and he returned 
to the “Cassandra” in one of her tenders 


gerous situation so neatly. We were right about the black- 
mail. That threat did not strike, but fate had another sock in 
store for Max, and this was to be the knockout blow. 

The stage was set in the harbor of Santa Barbara. A more 
perfect day can hardly be imagined. Only a slap-happy poet 
on an empty stomach and with a bottle of champagne in his 
possession could do it justice. Under a blue sky, we lay in 
still, crystal water and contemplated the peaceful shoreline. 
We had no guests and Mr. and Mrs. Lambskin expected 
none. Mr. Lambskin was drowsing in a deck chair aft, and 
Mrs. Lambskin and I were leaning on the port rail, talking. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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EDITORIAL 


Yachting and the War 


X& THE country gets organized on a war basis and the 
shape of things to come begins to take form, the answer 
to the question every yachtsman is'asking is beginning to 


- resolve itself. The question is, of course, how much boating 


will be permitted next summer, and will it be possible to fit 
out and sail. 

Starting with the premise that naval and military con- 
siderations always take first place, as is expected and de- 
sired, it is possible now to state in general the viewpoint of 
the armed services in this connection. As most boating is 
carried on near Naval defense areas, rather than Army areas, 
the first named branch is the one that will do most of the 
regulating. The Navy and the Coast Guard have both gone 
on record as stating that they recognize the value of yacht- 
ing, both from a recreational standpoint and as a training 
ground for those who may later enter the services. They see 
no reason for giving up the sport where it can be carried on 
without interfering with Naval activities, and such restric- 
tions as will be imposed are for the purpose of safeguarding 
the yachts themselves and for preventing subversive activ- 
ity in vital areas. At a meeting of the Intercollegiate Yacht 
Racing Association held around the first of the year, officers 
representing the Naval and Coast Guard Academies both 
urged the adoption of the Association’s full racing schedule, 
and both service schools asked to have dates assigned to 
them for spring racing. 

So much for the general attitude. In formulating regula- 
tions, it is natural that restrictions will vary with the needs 
of different localities. What may be required on the North- 
east Coast (Atlantic) may not be what is necessary on the 
Gulf or on the West Coast. However, certain fundamentals 
will be demanded in all areas. 

For instance, identification cards will be required for the 
owner, the crew and those on board every pleasure boat. 
These may be obtained from the Captain of the Port, U. S. 
Coast Guard, or the Coast Guard headquarters in localities 
where there is no Port Captain’s office. In addition to these 
cards, boats moving on coastal waters will have to obtain 
& permit, or license, to operate in the areas which they may 
traverse. In certain (if not all) waters these permits will be 
good for a specified duration of time (such as the boating 
Season) or until revoked. If one sails, for instance, on Long 
Island Sound and wants to cruise on Buzzards Bay, the 
as may include operation on the Sound and to Buzzards 

ay. 


The Navy has designated certain defense areas, usually 





covering the waters around some port or the entrance to 
some bay. Yachts with permits may (or that is the intention 
now) move through these areas but must report to any guard 
vessel on station at the entrance of such areas, and obey any 
special instructions or rules that are laid down, such as keep- 
ing at least 100 feet off the dock or bulkhead line in commer- 
cial harbors, away from Navy Yards, etc. Sailing after dark 
in certain waters will be prohibited. 

All these regulations ‘“‘make sense” and are not unduly 
onerous. Everyone should be willing to comply. On inland 
waters, such as the Great Lakes, or on certain streams some 
distance from the sea, fewer restrictions will be in force and, 
undoubtedly, boating for recreation will not be seriously 
interfered with. 

As for fitting out your boat, stricter priorities since the 
first of the year may, and will, make it difficult to obtain 
certain articles or to effect repairs which include the use of 
such articles. Certain brands of marine paint, such as those 
containing copper, may be difficult to obtain for pleasure 
boat use but substitutes are available and can be found when 
present stocks are exhausted. 

It is all a matter of the greater need. At present, the great 
need is to produce enough to win the war. Nothing will be 
allowed to stand in the way of that. But, with this reserva- 
tion, the government does not wish to place any undue 
restrictions on the use of boats for recreation — or for the 
upholding of morale. 

YacuTING will, from month to month, devote space to 
informing its readers just what these regulations are and 
what changes or additions are made in and to them. 


Broaden Your Horizon 


Elsewhere in this issue is a suggestion, and an invitation, 
for the salt water yachtsmen to turn their faces inland this 
summer. The idea has much to commend it and we recom- 
mend the procedure to those who have never sailed those 
waters. Many boat owners can get off for a cruise of a month 
or six weeks. Here are virgin waters waiting for them — 
waters with fewer restrictions, less fog, and the charm of 
strange and picturesque harbors and new conditions. 

For the racing man, we can say that he can find fleets of 
crack racing boats — ‘‘Sixes,”’ “ Eights,” ‘‘Q’s,” and “‘R’s” 
to meet, as well as long distance races on Lakes Ontario, 
Huron and Michigan that will give him as good competi- 
tion as he would find in home waters in normal times — and 
which he won’t find in coastal waters this year. The way is 
easy if the will is there. 
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THE POOR MAN'S 
YACHT CLUs 


How We Did It the Hard Way 


By R. L. FLERLAGE 


in the Cincinnati area was of a desultory type, pursued 

rather erratically by a few enthusiasts. This isn’t at all 
strange when the available facilities are considered. Our 
Ohio is certainly a peculiar stream, full of unexpected vaga- 
ries, somewhat like an old man. The rolling hills and valleys 
of the Ohio play hob with its winds while its current, so 
negligible for power craft, is like a giant brake when applied 
to a sail boat. For this reason, local sailing craft were limited 
to several jury rigged canoes plus one or two ‘‘regular”’ sail 
boats of questionable parentage. Attempts to spread interest 
in river sailing had failed miserably and the Sailing Com- 
mittee of the Queen City Yacht Club disbanded because of 
lack of support. That was in the summer of 1937. 

In the early fall of that same year, one enterprising soul 
brought to our waters one of a new class of nationally recog- 
nized one-design sail boats. She was interesting to us because 
she had been built by a professional, not hastily nailed to- 
gether in some out of the way cellar by a jackleg carpenter. 
She had plenty of class, ran like a scared rabbit, and worked 
to windward faster than a deckhand can find the galley in a 
strange ship. In addition, she was much stiffer and drier 
than our accepted types. We were amazed! Interest grew 
by leaps and for several weeks we watched the performance 
of our first Comet. 

With interest in sailing revived by the performance of the 
newcomer, plans were made to form a new club, principally 
to promote sailing and to sponsor regattas. All those inter- 
ested were called to an organization meeting and the Cin- 
cinnati Sailing Club became a reality. Thirteen men and one 
woman signed as charter members, temporary officers were 
named and a committee formed to furnish us with a con- 
stitution. When this had been drawn up, we held an election, 
appointed committees, and prepared for our first regatta. 
A motley bunch of boats participated; there were two Sui- 
cides, several dinghies, an assortment of sloop- and ketch- 
rigged canoes, and the Comet. If I remember correctly, the 
Comet took us all in her stride and showed her heels on all 
points of sailing except running, and only the canoes were 
close in that. That clinched it. Boats, properly designed and 
built, proved that river sailing was more than possible and 
that it was real sport. Most important, this regatta gave us 
an insight into the possibilities of one-design racing. We 
were off in a cloud of speculation! 

Two of our group pooled resources and brought in our 
second Comet. She proved more successful than the first and 
resulted in one owner selling out to the other and buying his 
own boat. We were slowly progressing but our second season 
brought disheartening reversals. Two of our old standbys 
were sold out of the fleet and one canoe disintegrated. We 
faced our third year with no new additions to the fleet and a 


Pi in to the fall of 1937, organized competitive sailing 


“Blue Peter,”’ the latest addition to the club fleet, sports 
the only spinnaker to be seen on the Ohio River 


dismal outlook when Carl Heena took over the helm as 
commodore. With characteristic energy, he devoted the en- 
tire summer to “selling” the Comet as the sail boat suitable 
for river sailing. That she was good we already knew but he 
seemed able to make her do more than just sail. Under his 
expert hand, Sailslady, our flagship, actually reared back 
and whistled up her own breezes. That these efforts were 
fruitful may be inferred from the fact that five Comets 
sailed in our fall series, despite the dropping of our first from 
competition. 

Next spring, the five had grown to ten. On checking the 
fleet roster, we were surprised to discover that six nationally 
known classes were represented in addition to several non- 
descript designs. A perfect summer of close racing proved 
certain classes unsuitable for our conditions and the roster 
changed quickly and often. Our first Lightning made her 


_ appearance and was followed closely by a second and a third. 


Unsatisfactory designs were weeded out and, by the end of 
1940, we had a good, well matched fleet competing for 
trophies in the Lightning, Comet, and Suicide Classes. 

During this period of establishment we had tried to 
finance our own harbor and club facilities but, no matter 
where we turned, we found the discouraging truth self evi- 
dent — insufficient financial backing. At the time of organi- 
zation, we had agreed to a dues rate of four dollars yearly. 
This was enough to cover running expenses, since we owned 
no real estate and each man paid individual dockage charges 
at commercial harbors. When the cry for private quarters 
was eventually raised, as it always is, a Harbor Committee 
was appointed to see just what could be done and the cost 
of underwriting the venture was estimated. Initial cost of 
equipment was, at best, a hazardous guess, while a conserva- 
tive estimate of upkeep and the cost of hiring a competent 
harbor man came to around a thousand dollars a year. This 
was just too rich for our blood. Resigned to our fate, we 
jokingly referred to the fleet as ‘‘the poor man’s yacht club.” 
In a moment of shortsightedness, we reduced our dues fur- 
ther, anticipating no need for a growing treasury. Last year, 
however, the error of our ways was brought home only too 
forcefully. 
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One of Cincinnati’s larger yacht clubs had purchased a 
new harbor boat to replace its regular one, left high on the 
bank by an unusually low stage of the river. Not long after, 
the river unexpectedly rose and floated the boat, putting the 
club in the position of having two harbor boats though only 
one was needed. News is seldom slow in spreading on the 
river so it wasn’t long before we knew what was up and had 
the old ‘quarters’ question out for an airing. Our commo- 
dore, Bill Barnes, acted quickly. Knowing that a treasury 
existed in name only, he got in touch with Commodore 
Holden of the Queen City Yacht Club to determine the 
lowest price for the boat as well as the terms open. A com- 
mittee headed by Past Commodore Young, a civil engineer, 
undertook a survey to estimate the cost of alterations and 
repairs. Barnes presented the story at a special meeting 
which finally agreed that we should buy the boat; how 

(Continued on page 74) 








Top, the club boat, spick and span in her new 
paint. Right, a corner of the lounge. Above, 
these two members seem to be painting them- 
selves into’a corner. Left, the club’s first pub- 


licized function was launching this 19’ 6 


Suicide Class boat with due formalities 
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One of the 42’ rescue boats for the Army 
Air Corps built by the Horace E. Dodge 
Boat and Plane Co. Two Sterling Petrels 
drive her. A corner of the Dodge boat 
shop at Newport News, Va., is shown at 
the right, on opposite page. 


“Carl J,” of Stonington, Conn., an off- 
shore dragger enrolled in the Coast Guard 
Reserve, is a 55-footer of 15’ beam and 
6’ draft designed by Winthrop L. Warner 
and Henry R. Palmer, Jr., of the Stoning- 
ton Boat Works, the builders. A 100 hp. 
Caterpillar Diesel furnishes power. 


Below, ‘“‘Sally Duck,” a 42-footer owned 
by F. K. Glynn, of Douglaston, L. I., the 
last yacht built by the Greenport Basin & 
Construction Co. before the war. Twin 
143 hp. Chryslers drive her 18 m.p.h. 
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Rosenfeld 


Mrs. Henry B. Nevins smashes the bottle of champagne on 
the bow of YMS1, watched by Mr. Nevins, the builder, and ; 
J. M. Irish, Captain, U.S.N., Supervisor of Shipbuilding, 
U. S. Navy, N. Y., as the mine sweeper starts down the ways. 


Rosenfeld 


Right, ‘‘Paratus,”’ designed by John H. 
Wells, Inc., for David Gerli and built by sy 
Julius Petersen, of Nyack, N. Y. She is a Se +6 Lo 
76-footer of 18’ 9” beam, driven at a seo é " &e ALES - 
45-mile pace by three Curtis Wright Con- “ag i oe any ina & N 
queror motors developing a total of 2000 & “a 

hp. She was planned for easy conversion 
to naval use as a patrol boat. 


Below, Walter L. Faust’s “Optimist Ill,” a 
46-footer by Dawn. Two Gray Super 
Eights, with 2.5:1 reduction gears, give 
her a speed of 16 miles per hour. 
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The new municipal boat basin at Rockport, Texas, is 850’ by 600’, with a controlling depth of 9’. 
Boats up to 125’ in length may be accommodated and there are covered slips for 25 65-footers 


THE MONTH 


WHY NOT CRUISE THE GREAT LAKES? 


> Now that the war restrictions imposed in 
certain areas off the coasts, particularly the 
East Coast, will undoubtedly place some re- 
strictions on general cruising next summer, it 
would seem that this is the chance many salt 
water yachtsmen have been waiting for to 
make that cruise on the Great Lakes they 
have always wanted to take. 

It is probable that there will be few, if any, 
defense areas on the Great Lakes that will 
interfere with extended cruising on the waters 
bounded by Canada and the United States, 
such as Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron or Supe- 
rior, and there one can cruise in strange 
waters and explore many delightful harbors 
for a month or six weeks, if he is lucky 
enough to get that much time. 

For your blue water racer who won’t have 
any chance for competition off the coast this 
summer, Commodore Charles Beck, of the 
Bay View Yacht Club, Detroit, comes 
through with an invitation to all ocean racing 
yachtsmen to sail in the club’s Port Huron- 
Mackinac Race. This contest starts from 
Port Huron, at the foot of the lake of that 
name. After the finish, the visiting yachts- 
men, it is suggested, may cruise the North 
Channel and Georgian Bay. 

There’s a lot in that suggestion. By way of 
the Erie Canal to Oswego and then a leisurely 
cruise through Lakes Ontario and Erie, it 
would take only about eight days to reach 
Port Huron. The rugged beauties of the 
North Channel, stretching from the Soo to 
Little Current, and of the Georgian Bay dis- 
trict, have been frequently described in the 
pages of Yacutinc. Two or three weeks in 
those waters would give a man from the East 
Coast an experience he would remember for- 


ever. Then home, taking another eight or ten 
days. It’s feasible, it’s attractive and, every- 
where in Canada or the United States, the 
boat owner will find an hospitable welcome. 
Think it over, you men who chafe at the 
necessary war restrictions on the coast. This 
may be your answer. The Mackinac Race 
starts about mid-July. If you want to see 
how quickly you can get from Port Huron to 
Mackinac Island, just write to E. L. Kurtz- 
warth, Chairman, Race Committee, Bay 
View Yacht Club, Detroit, Michigan, and he 
will fix it so that you can join the racing 
fleet for the big fresh water contest that 
takes you north and west on Lake Huron. 
H. 1.8. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SHOW 


> Despite the war, the annual Motor Boat 
and Sportsmen’s Show, the only event of its 
kind scheduled to be held in the East this 
year, is set for March 2nd to 7th. It will be 
held in the Commercial Museum, one of the 
largest exhibition halls in the country. Plans 
for the Show, which is sponsored by the 
Boat Trades Association of Philadelphia, are 
practically complete. 

Some exhibitors, familiar to visitors to past 
Shows, will be absent because of the war but 
there will be a considerable number of dis- 
plays, all tending to show what the conflict 
will mean to the boating and outdoor enthu- 
siast. Arrangements have been made with the 
Navy Department, the Army and the Air 
Corps, it is reported, for special educational 
exhibits. 

The Boat Trades Association is headed by 
George A. Smith, Jr., president; William 
Kirkland, vice president; Paul R. Reichard, 
treasurer; and Franklin H. Bates, secretary. 


IN YACHTING 


ICE YACHTS RACE ON ORANGE LAKE 


> The cold snap of early January furnished 
six inches of clear black ice and bitterly 
cold weather for the inauguration of the 
1942 ice yachting season on Orange Lake, 
near Newburgh, New York. The regatta 
was held on January 10th and 11th when the 
contest for the Eastern Ice Yacht champion- 
ship was decided. In the past, class races were 
run off first, followed by the championship 
contest — and too often lack of wind or a 
change in ice conditions forced the postpone- 
ment of the main event of the regatta. This 
year it was wisely decided to hold the cham- 
pionship first, to assure its completion, and 
follow this most important contest with the 
class races. 

Ray Ruge’s Charette II for the second 
time successfully defended the Eastern Ice 
Boat Championship Pennant of America for 
the Hudson Highlands Iceboat Club, of 
Highland Falls, New York. Her team-mate in 
the race was Willi Schmitz’ Blitzen, Class X 
champion of the Eastern Iee Yacht Associa- 
tion in 1939 and the largest bow-steerer in 
the East. Blitzen spreads 250 square feet of 
canvas. Charette IJ was designed and built 
by her owner. 

The challenging club was the Monmouth 
Ice Yacht Club, of Red Bank, New Jersey. 
It was represented by the Class E champion 
Whistling Wind II, a Mead 20-footer owned 
by H. Walden Smith, and W. deF’. Smith’s 
Hot Toddy II, a Palmer-built Class C boat. 
Hot Toddy II is a sister ship of Lingwes, the 
original defender of this trophy for the Rum- 
son Club, from whom Charette II won it in 
1940. 

The match was a three out of five series, 
only first places counting. Charette IT took the 
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Emerson Spear’s Six-Metre “Goose,” California’s latest addition to the 
racing fleet, leading in the Christmas Regatta of the Newport Harbor 
Yacht Club, where racing continues even in war time. She was designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and built by Nevins at City Island 


first, third and fourth races, Whistling Wind 
IT, the second. Both Hot Toddy II and Blit- 
zen suffered minor mishaps and neither of 
them threatened the leaders at any stage of 
the contest. The three races sailed on the first 
day, Saturday, were all closely contested. 
In the fourth race, Charette II led the fleet 
when the wind petered out entirely when she 
was only a half lap from the finish line and 
the yachts were compelled to wait until the 
following morning to complete the series. 

On Sunday morning there was a light 
southwest breeze and Charette II seemed to 
be the only yacht able to move through the 
lightly drifted snow. She sailed a runaway 
race, lapping all the other boats twice, once 
more retiring the pennant to the locker of 
the Hudson Highlands Iceboat Club. 


SHEEPSHEAD BAY INAUGURATES 
CIVILIAN PATROL 


> At an overflow meeting of yachtsmen 
and members of the Sheepshead Bay Yacht 
Club, held at the clubhouse on Sheepshead 
Bay on January 12th, the first steps in or- 
ganizing a civilian waterfront patrol were 
taken. 

Called by the U. 8. Coast Guard to outline 
wartime needs for special patrol service, the 
meeting was addressed by Lieutenant Cole- 
man, U.S.N.R., and Lieutenant Mills, of the 
Coast Guard. 

Tentative plans call for the immediate 
inauguration of the patrol, according to C. J. 
Keppelmann, Captain U. 8. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, to give additional protection 
against possible sabotage and other subver- 
sive activities. 


A few of the Pacific Interclubs working 
to windward at the Midwinter Regatta 





‘Dud Gales 


YACHT CLUBS IN WAR TIME 


> The New York Yacht Club has presented 
swords to five outstanding members of each 
V-7 class graduating from the course of in- 
struction given aboard U.S.S. Prairie State 
and becoming Ensigns, U.S.N. On January 
9th, another class entered the naval service 
and again five swords were presented. Com- 
modore George E. Roosevelt, in handing over 
the swords to their recipients, pointed out 
that it was the first time since the United 
States had entered the war that this cere- 
mony had taken place and, also, that it was 
the first time since he had become the head of 
the club. He said, in part: 

“Tt is pertinent to ask: ‘What is the func- 








Dud Gales 


James J. Sieger 


“High Light,” sailed by her owner, Chester Krusienski, of the Racine 
Yacht Club, a Class E boat which won 28 of 31 races entered, though 
she often competed against the larger boats in Class D. She is 18’ I.w.l., 
24’ |.0.a., 7' 0" beam and 4’ 4” draft. Philip L. Rhodes designed her 


tion of any yacht club in time of war and, 
particularly, what is the function of the New 
York Yacht Club in this war?’ The general 
question of the position of yacht clubs in war 
time has been studied, in previous wars in 
this country and in this war in other coun- 
tries. In time of peace, the value of yacht 
clubs is obvious. They train people in the 
ways of the sea. In time of war, clubs still 
have a function in training juniors though 
the New York Yacht Club cannot perform 
this latter service. 

‘One thing I can assure you of is that, in so 
far as we are able, we will be of all possible 
assistance to the United States Navy and 
Coast Guard. I realize that, to a certain ex- 
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tent, we can be of the greatest help by being 
the least possible trouble. ... On the other 
hand, our facilities are at all times at the dis- 
posal of the naval forces of the Government, 
our building is available for any gatherings for 
which they may find it useful and any ability 
we possess, individually or collectively, will 
be made available immediately and without 
qualification when asked for. 

“T know I speak for every member of the 
New York Yacht Club and, I think, for every 
yachtsman in the nation, when I say that we 
pledge our lives, our labors, our loyalty and 
our honor in the service of our country.” 


STORM WARNING SIGNALS 

> The Chief of Naval Operations has an- 
nounced that transmission of all plain lan- 
guage radio weather broadcasts has been dis- 
continued. However, warnings of hurricanes 
and storms with winds of gale force will be 
broadcast in plain language along the coastal 
area involved, utilizing low power radio only, 
not below 100 ke. or above 4000 ke. 

All wind and weather forecasts for ocean, 
coastal and marine areas have been discon- 
tinued by the U. S. Weather Bureau except 
small craft, storm and hurricane warnings. 
These will contain information as to the wind 
velocities expected and the area affected. No 
information will be given regarding the direc- 
tion of the wind or the movement of the storm 
or any specific data as to the make up of the 
weather map. 

As before, one red pennant will constitute 
the small craft warning. 

Two red pennants will be used for a storm 
warning, without direction. 

Two square red flags with black centers 
will be used as a hurricane warning. This 
signal remains unchanged. 

No storm warning lights will be displayed 
but the flags will not be lowered because of 
darkness. 

All other flag signals and all lights regard- 
ing storms have been discontinued. 


CHARLES D. MOWER, NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 


> Few naval architects who devoted their 
talents to yacht designing were better known 
during the past three decades, or will be more 
missed than Charles D. Mower who passed 
away at Lynn, Massachusetts, on January 
18th, at the age of sixty-six years. 

Charlie Mower not only designed boats but 
sailed them as well and in racing circles he 
was considered an excellent skipper and a 
fine shipmate. 

Although Mr. Mower was born at Lynn, in 








1875, the same town in which he died, most 
of his life was spent:in New York and Phila- 
delphia. He got interested in boats at an 
early age and as a boy he built the center- 
board sloop Vitesse in the back yard of his 
house at Lynn. She proved so successful that 
he entered the office of Arthur Binney the 
following year. Here he stayed from 1895 to 
1898, when he came to New York and joined 
the staff of ‘‘Rudder,’’ then edited by Tom 
Day, and became designing editor of that 
publication. At the same time, he took oc- 
casional commissions for designing yachts for 
clients. He stayed several years and while 
there designed the Sea Bird for Mr. Day, 
which crossed the Atlantic in 1911. In 1910, 
he moved to Philadelphia and later became 
associated with Thomas Bowes, forming the 
firm of Bowes and Mower. 

When the war came along, Mr. Mower 
entered the Navy in the Bureau of C. and R. 
and as Lieutenant Commander inspected 
many of the submarine chasers and other 
wooden vessels turned out for the Navy. At 
the close of the war, he located in New York, 
specializing in the designing of yachts. Ex- 
cept for a period when he was associated 
with Henry B. Nevins, at City Island, he was 
active as a designer until about two years ago, 
when he became ill and had to retire. 

Mr. Mower in his long career designed 
many famous boats and it was always said of 
his designs that he never turned out a bad 
boat or one that was not pleasing to the eye. 
In the “R” Class and the Six-Metre Class 
and in the “Q” Class, he turned out many 
successful boats. In the “‘R’’ Class, two that 
especially made names for themselves were 
the Ardelle and the Ardette. When the Sonder 
Class races with Germany were at their 
height, Mr. Mower designed several successful 
boats, including the Joy and Joyette. The last 
named won the International Trophy in that 
class in 1909. Among his larger boats were 
the Class ““M’’ Windward, which he de- 
signed for Junius 8. Morgan, and the cruis- 


Below, 26’ mine yawls built 
for the Army by Palmer Scott 
& Co., New Bedford. Right, 
“Siboney,” Paul Hurst’s cut- 
ter, built on Grand Cayman 
Island, B. W. I. Designed by 
Ralph E. Winslow, she is 
28' 9" l.o.a. She carries a 10 
hp. Universal Blue Jacket 
Twin for auxiliary power 


Albert Goguen 
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ing schooners Windjammer and Shellback, for 
Commodore Crabbe of the Cruising Club of 
America, and the Mafiana, for Roger Young 
of the same organization. One of his most 
successful boats was the cutter Duckling, 
designed for Charles W. Atwater. 

Mr. Mower was also the author of a num- 
ber of technical books on boatbuilding. He 
served as official measurer in several yacht 
clubs of which he was a member. 

In 1915, he married Frances Hollingsworth 
Petrikin who, with his son Charles P., now 
associated with Sparkman & Stephens, sur- 
vive him. Also surviving is a sister, Miss 
Helen M. Mower, of Boston. 

A former member of the New York Yacht 
Club and an honorary member of the Man- 
hasset Bay Yacht Club, Mr. Mower was also 
a member of the Cruising Club of America. 


PENGUIN RESTRICTIONS 


> According to a bulletin issued by the 
Penguin Class Dinghy Association, the result 
of the referendum mailed to the membership 
in last November is as follows: 

By a two to one vote, it was decided that 
the weight restriction shall be retained at 
275 pounds but 25 pounds of this weight 
may be in the form of dead ballast. It will be 
remembered that at the President’s Cup re- 
gatta, in September, the two leading crews 
in the class were found to be under the weight 
limit and were disqualified. 

As to sails, it was decided, also by a large 
majority, that the cost of the sails for a 
Penguin be raised to $35.00 and that, as at 
present, not more than one sail may be 
bought in any two-year period. 

In the bulletin, the secretary plaintively 
reminds members that dues must be paid or 
the delinquent will not be allowed to enter 
any sanctioned event in 1942 nor will he 
receive any bulletins or the yearbook. Dues 
of any members in active service with the 
armed service of the United States or Canada 
are remitted for the duration of the war. 
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Mast Tangs 


p> Mast tangs for small boats up to 16’ in 
length may be made as shown in the sketch. 
The lower screw, which takes the heaviest 
strain, should be about 5,’ diameter and 
should extend almost halfway through the 
mast. Use Everdur screws if you can get 
them. Brass strip 342” by 1’ wide will do for 
the tangs. It is always wise to make your 
eye splices over thimbles, particularly for 
standing rigging, and I recommend that the 
splices be soldered before they are served. Be 
sure to wash off the soldering flux with gaso- 
line before you cover it with serving; other- 
wise it is very likely to corrode and let go 
under severe strain. It is not a bad idea to 
wrap your splices with electrician’s rubber 
tape (not “friction tape’’), stretching it taut 
and working it into place with your fingers, 
before you serve with marline. Another easy 
way to finish up a splice is to substitute white 
adhesive tape of the waterproof variety for 
marline. The final turn should be lashed with 
sail twine, generously waxed; otherwise it is 
likely to unwrap in a short time. 


A Sliding Cabin Table 


> The center of hospitality in cruising boats, 
below decks, is always the cabin table. How 
many of your fondest recollections are cen- 
tered around that hospitable board? You are 
snugged down for the night, the lamp is 
alight, you have just polished off a meal that 
is fit for a king and you settle back for an 
evening of such sociability and yarning as 
the landsman will never know — around the 
cabin table. The faces of your dearest friends, 
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tanned and happy, smile at you in the friend- 
ship bred of hardships and pleasures shared 
— across the cabin table. 

It follows that the sailor who specializes in 
hospitality gives a good deal of thought to 
that important piece of furniture and Vice 
Commodore Bill Lundgren, of the Cruising 
Club of America, is that kind of sailor. The 
table that he has designed and built for But- 
terfly is about as ingenious as a table can be. 
Unfortunately, it is possible to install it only 
in a boat in which the motor housing is ad- 
jacent to the main cabin. 

In Butterfly, this works out perfectly for, as 
you enter the cabin, you pass through a dog- 
house in which the motor housing is off cen- 
ter, to starboard. At the forward end of this 
housing is a bulkhead; on the forward face of 
this bulkhead and above the level of the table, 
is a dish locker. 

The table, as will be seen in the accom- 
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THE LUNDGREN CABIN TABLE. 


panying sketches, is designed to slide through 
a horizontal slot in the bulkhead. It is sup- 
ported at its after end by hardwood guides 
which permit it to be slid freely either in or 
out. The lower guides are equipped with rol- 
lers, as indicated, to permit easy operation. 
The top of the motor housing also covers the 
table so that when the latter is pushed in it is 
out of sight. It is important that the lateral 
guides be a close fit to the table; otherwise, 
when in the extended position, it will have a 
tendency to wobble from side to side. Even 
when fully extended, enough of the table top 
should remain between the guides to assure 
steadiness; about 12’ should be enough. 

The drop leaf at the table’s forward end is 
hinged on strong, cast brass hinges (piano 
hinges would also be good) and has a wedge 
fastened to its under side to assure that it 
comes up even with the main part when open. 
The details of the leg assembly should be 
clear from the drawings; they may, of course, 
be varied to suit conditions but the leg must 
be rigidly fastened to the body of the table. 
In Butterfly, there is a low step in the cabin 
floor, as indicated in the sketches, and it was 
necessary to provide a sliding inner tube in 
the leg to allow the table to be extended be- 
yond this point. This extension is secured by 
a simple wing nut (not shown). 

The table can be pulled out and the leaf ex- 
tended quickly and with a minimum of effort. 
It stows just as easily. For eating, drinking or 
chart work it is ready and waiting. 


STARTING TUCK 
END OF SERVING 








TUCKING PIECE - PULL THRU 3 
IN DIRECTION OF ARROW UNTIL 

END OF SERVING FOLLOWS, PULL END TIGHT 
AND CUT OFF FLUSH. 


A Neat Serving 


> In case you don’t know the trick of finish- 
ing off a serving, the accompanying sketch 
may prove helpful. There are other ways to 
do it but I think this is the easiest. It is the 
way they finish off those beautiful wrappings 
you see on fishing rods. 


When Beveling Frames 


> Forbes Morse, of Flushing, Penguin pro- 
ducer par excellence, came to my rescue with 
a list of bevels for the Penguin dinghy and I 
pass ’em on for the benefit of the rest of you 
fellows. 





Frame ANGLES 
Number Side Bottom 

af 94° 6° 

2 1? 6° 

3 10° 4° 

4 6° 3° 

5 0 0 

6 4° 6° 

7 10° 8° 
Transom 15° 10° 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 





YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


p> A three-day nor’wester was howling and 
the bay was dotted with the white crests of 
breaking seas. The shoals were a mass of suds 
and spindrift torn from the curling breakers 
on the shore drifted inland, giving the coast 
a smoky appearance. The wind was cold 
although it was midsummer. 

In the shelter of the little cove, however, 
where we lay snug at anchor, it was as calm 
and peaceful as a lily pond. Only the swaying 
tree tops, a far flung flag and, of course, the 
white nor’west wind clouds hurrying across 
the sky, told us that Old Mother Nature was 
still on the rampage. 

It would be a good day to give the topsides 
a much needed scrubbing. I went below and 
brought up a can of soap powder and an old 
shirt. I was tearing the shirt up into cleaning 
rags when I noticed a little group over on the 
float taking it easy in the sun. They had their 
heads together and I noticed that one of these 
fellows was Joe Haskell, my good friend the 
fisherman. I put the powder back, for I knew 
there would be yarns a-spinning and | 
wanted to hear what Joe’s extraordinary 
imagination would bring forth this time. 


p> Sure enough, when I got there, a yachts- 
man I. knew was hard at it. I borrowed a 
match, sat down and lit my pipe. The rough 
boards of the float were warm to the touch 
and the heat felt good. 

The story teller was saying: ‘ Boys, that 
tuna was a holy terror. Talk about fight, 
why, for hours at a time, the seat of my pants 
never touched the chair at all. . . .” 

The yarn was interesting — full of action. 
But a glance at Joe told me that he was 
hardly listening. The story served merely to 
remind him of another. His nimble mind had 
shot off at a tangent into a tale of his own 
and now it was all that he could do to hold it 
back until the speaker had finished. 


> “Now,” said Joe at the very moment that 
the story teller had vocally boated his fish, 
“that was some fight! You sure enough had a 
tough old he one that time. But for real first 
class, gilt-edged, super-trouble, you want to 
get fast to a sea turtle, the meanest and 
fiercest critter that swims the sea. Godfrey 
Mighty, but they’re bad! We ironed one 
once and didn’t he give us hell-a-plenty! 

“Tt was August, Nineteen twenty-one. 
No— wait a minute — ’twenty-two. We 
were out on Georges swordfishing in the 
Kingfisher, as pretty and able a little hooker 
as you’d ever want to see. The sea was 
smooth and we were working the shoals for 
finning fish. 

“T’d just come forward to stand my trick 
as striker when the lookout sang out, so I 
ran out on the stand. The vessel swung, then 
steadied towards a spot I could see on the 
water some distance away. Coming nearer, I 
could see at once it was no swordfish and I 





TURTLE SOUP 





wondered what the blazes it was. Something 
humpy and black as a thunder squall at 
midnight was lying there just awash, not 
moving much except to lift and fall with the 
gentle swell that was working in over the 
shoals. 

“Well, by gosh, all of a sudden I knew what 
it was; it was a sleeping sea turtle, and a big 
one. Fourteen feet long, I judged him to be, 
with a seven-foot beam and, getting closer 
still, I guessed he was darn nigh as thick 
through as he was wide. 


> “We stole up nearer and nearer until | 
was within range, almost over him. I braced 
myself to heave. But, shucks! It wa’n’t no 
use, for he was in his shell. No sense to heave 
at that moss-covered back. ’Twould have 
been like driving the iron at a rock. 

“Just then the Kingfisher lifted over a 
swell; then, as her forefoot dipped, it made a 
little splash. In a flash the turtle up-ended to 
dive. That gave me just the chance I was 
looking for. I hove the iron hard and, by 
ginger! I caught him right in the rear flipper, 
just where it entered the shell. Boy! It was a 
lucky shot, headed just right so that the dart 
sank deep into the tough leg muscles in the 
animal’s body. 


> “Now, none of us ever expected what 
happened next. The boat’s way had carried 
us ahead so that the spot where the turtle 
had disappeared was off our starboard quarter 
where the vessel’s sheer carried the rail down 
low, almost to the water. Before we knew it, 
something hit us a clip that shook the vessel 
from stem to stern. The infuriated sea mon- 
ster had attacked us and now a couple of tons 
of living dynamite was doing its best to 
clamber aboard. 

“His terrible parrot-like jaws were a- 
snapping and a-cracking and his long, sharp- 
toed flippers were churning the water along- 
side to froth. Treading water furiously, he 
threw himself half out of the sea and man- 
aged to get a flipper caught over the rail. By 
jingoes, his weight heeled the vessel! A swell 








rolled her farther still. Kicking and scram- 
bling, the damn turtle flopped in over the rail. 

“Was there the devil to pay then! He made 
for the helmsman. The wheel spun, striking 
his shell. Spokes flew in the air. We grabbed 
oars — anything at hand—and went for 
him. Believe me, boys, it was some ruckus! 
He’d get an oar blade in those jaws of his 
and, crunch, it was kindling. When the rope 
trailing his leg passed close to the binnacle, 
we tried to snub him against it by taking a 
turn on a cleat. It only parted the rope and 
he hit the binnacle a swipe that tore it from 
the deck. The Old Man started blazing away 
with his gun but the turtle’s head was weay- 
ing so fast that he couldn’t seem to get in a 
head shot. Other shots didn’t seem to bother 
him at all and, when bullets hit that armor- 
plated shell, they simply ricocheted all over 
the place. 


> “The cook was in the galley door, yelling 
at the top of his voice and brandishing a 
heavy meat cleaver. He wasn’t doing the 
turtle a bit of harm but he was making a hell 
of a noise. This seemed to attract the tur- 
tle’s attention and he started to lumber 
towards the galley —and he moved damn 
quick, too. Still yelling, the cook ducked 
inside quickly. 

“Now, by cracky, I don’t think the galley 
door could ever have stopped that monster. 
I figure that he would have gone right on 


‘through the deckhouse like an army tank. 


That is, he would have if he’d had time. But 
the minute the turtle stuck his head into the 
galley, Cooky went fighting mad. He didn’t 
let anyone go messing around his galley. ‘Git 
to hell out o’here!’ he screamed and let fly 
with a kittle of boiling water. 

“Whoosh! The turtle didn’t like that! His 
jaws closed with a elick. His wicked little 
beadlike eyes shut tight and he started to 
pull his neck right in. ‘Take that!’ shrilled 
Cooky and whacked off the end of his snoot 
before he could do it. 

“Now, both blinded and hurt, the turtle 
figured he’d better get out of there. He stuck 
out his head to turn. Zing! Down came the 
cleaver just in the right place and, with a 
gush of blood, off came the turtle’s head and 
rolled under the table where it scared the 
daylights out of the ship’s cat.” 


> At this point Joe paused and scratched 
his head thoughtfully. His eyes had a far- 
away look. His nose seemed to turn up just 
the slightest little bit, almost as if he smelled 
something he didn’t like. “Now,” said he, 
“T suppose you fellows would consider turtle 
soup a delicacy. B-l-a-ah! I don’t like it. 
Never have since that trip to Georges in 
’Twenty-two. That two-ton turtle made a 
whale of a lot of soup and maybe that has 
something to do with the matter.” 
CaRTER FILLEBROWN 
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Outboard profile and arrangement plan of the new police boat designed by Eldredge-Melnnis, Inc. 


POLICE BOAT FOR THE CHARLES RIVER BASIN 





The lines show a boat that should drive easily and attain high speed 


HE plans of a new and fast motor launch 

designed for the Metropolitan District of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts are 
shown on this page. The boat, which is in- 
tended for service on the Charles River Basin, 
Boston, is from the board of Eldredge- 
McInnis, Inc., naval architects of that city. 
She is now under construction at the yard of 
Carl N. Beetle, of New Bedford, Mass. Her 
principal dimensions are: Length over all, 
28’ 0’’; length on the water line, 27’ 6’; beam, 
over guards, 7’ 0”; draft of water, 2’ 0’’; dis- 
placement, 5014 pounds. 

The power plant consists of a Chrysler 
“Royal Eight”? marine motor which drives 
the propeller direct. The boat’s designed speed 
1s 24 miles per hour. The gasoline tank, of 40 
gallons capacity, is located under the after 


’*thwartships seat of the cockpit. The engine 
is installed amidships, under a box which is 
readily removable. 

The boat has a pleasing sheer and long, 
straight buttock lines, a rather fine entrance 
and plenty of beam carried well aft. She 
should be fast and handy. She has a short 
forward deck, a roomy shelter cabin amid- 
ships and a capacious cockpit from amid- 
ships aft. There are two high seats under the 
shelter at its forward end, one of them being 
for the use of the helmsman, and seats on 
both sides of the cockpit and across its after 
end. 

Construction is light but strong. The keel 
is of selected white oak, sided 27%” at the 
rabbet and 414” inside the hull. It is deep in 
section. Frames are of 13/16’’ by 13/16” 





white oak, spaced 6” center to center. There 
are web frames of 13/16” by 114” oak, 
worked on top of the regular frames like the 
reverse frames in a steel vessel. A spruce 
spacer is fitted between the two members of 
the web frame above the bilge stringer and 
white oak below it. The outside planking is of 
9/16” white cedar and the deck forward is of 
the same wood, 7/16” thick, covered with 
canvas. The planksheer is of 9/16’ Mexican 
mahogany as is the sheerstrake. The shelf is 
154” Sitka spruce. Clamp is 34” by 27%” 
yellow pine and a hogging girder, 34” by 
214” yellow pine, runs the length of the boat. 
Engine keelsons are 114” yellow pine, ex- 
tending well forward and aft, and engine 
beds are of 174” white oak. There is enough 
mahogany trim to give a touch of color. 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 





appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The arrangement plan is, perhaps, somewhat conventional but it should prove entirely practical in service 


“PAGAN,” AN OFFSHORE AUXILIARY CRUISER 


HIS husky cruising yawl was designed for Norman 

Bates, of Oceanside, N. Y., by Elwood Sprague, of 
that town, who is known to yachtsmen along the north 
shore of Long Island Sound as “that fellow from Rock- 
away.” The boat is well on her way to completion at the 
yard of the Mill River Boat Works, Oceanside. Her 
principal dimensions are: length over all, 36’ 0’’; length 
on the water line, 29’ 0’’; beam, 10’ 8’; draft, 5’ 4’. Her 
sail area is 679 square feet in the three lowers and she 
carries 6300 pounds of iron on her keel. The peak hal- 
liard is carried well up to the masthead, thus reducing 
the thrust along the gaff. 

As auxiliary power, a 25 hp. Universal engine is in- 
stalled, driving a screw on the center line. Gasoline tank 
capacity is 40 gallons; 80 gallons of water are carried. 

The lines show a model which should be easy to drive 
and show a fair turn of speed. Pagan, as she will be 
named, was worked out from the lines of My Wife, Mr. 
Sprague’s own schooner. Construction is husky as the 
owner plans to spend a good deal of time in cruising. He 
spent two years in an offshore fisherman and his desire, 
to quote the designer, is ‘To be offshore where it is 
quiet, where the wind whistles through the rigging, 
breaking seas roar and slop alongside and sea gulls 
scream, a quiet place in which to write music. He is a 
saxophone teacher.” 





























































The rig is moderate in area and 
well balanced. The main boom 
has been kept high enough above 
the top of the cabin trunk to allow 
stowage of the dinghy atop the 
house. Below, the lines are easy 
and the boat should be fast, able 
and comfortable when cruising 
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A TRIM KNOCKABOUT 


HIS interesting little boat is from the board of Edward 

De Levante, of New York. She is a development of an 
earlier class, the principal changes being that the new boat has 
longer ends. One of the older boats survived a December gale 
a good many years ago, arriving in Norfolk ten days after it 
was predicted alongshore that she was lost. 

The boat is 20’ 0” in length over all, 17’ 6’ length on the 
water line, 7’ 6’’ beam and 1’ 4” draft. Construction is fairly 
heavy, the frames being of 7%” white oak, spaced 12” and 
boxed into the 8” by 7” teak keel. Planking is 74” white cedar 
and deck of 34’’ white pine, canvased. Deck beams are 114” 
by 114”, white oak. Cabin trunk is 34” Philippine mahogany 
and the trunk roof of 34” white pine, canvas covered. The 
centerboard is of steel, 5/16” thick and weighing 200 pounds. 
The centerboard trunk is of teak. There are 300 pounds of 
lead in the keel. 

The rig is simple and the total sail area is 312 square feet, 
of which 68 are in the jib and 244 in the mainsail. There is a 
minimum of standing rigging. The mast is hollow, and is 
of box section. 

The cockpit is roomy for a boat of her size and the cabin 
is arranged with a transom 30” wide on each side, with com- 
fortable sitting headroom over. Headroom in the cabin is 4’. 

The lines show a model that should be able as well as have 
a good turn of speed and go to windward well. With her sail 
spread, she should perform well in light weather and yet not 
be overpowered when it breezes up. 























The body plan indicates an easy model to drive 








Sail plan of the new boat, with 312 square feet of canvas 
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The lines of the knockabout designed by Edward De Levante 
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THE 


HE design on this page was prepared by 

Ralph E. Winslow, formerly of Quincy, 
Mass., but now of Washington, D. C. The 
boat, which is to be known as the ‘‘ Winslow 
33,” is planned to be the first of a class of 
small standardized auxiliary cruisers which 
will accommodate six persons but be capable 
of being handled by one man. 


The principal dimensions of the new boat - 


are as follows: Length over all, 33’ 1”; 
length on the water line, 24’ 2”; beam, 8’ 9”; 
draft of water, 5’ 4”. Her displacement is 
about 14,000 pounds. She carries an iron 
keel, running well fore and aft, which will 
afford good protection to the bottom in case 
of grounding and, being straight on the under 
side, will make hauling out or beaching easy. 
The weight of the iron keel is about 5750 
pounds and there is about 750 pounds of 
trimming ballast inside. 

Construction is husky but simple. The 
outside planking is 15/16” finished thickness 
and the frames, of white oak, are 144” by 
114”, 9” center to center. The keel is 314” 
by 1814” and the stem is sided 334”. The 
deck is of 34’’ Weldwood and the deck beams 
are 214” in moulded depth. 
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The lines show an able and husky cruising boat 


“WINSLOW 33” 


The mast is a hollow box, the other spars 
being solid. The rig, a simple Marconi cutter, 
has a total sail area of 519 square feet, 158 
square feet in the jib and 361 in the mainsail. 
The jib, fitted with a club, is self trimming 
and the main boom has been kept high 
enough above the deck to allow a dinghy to 
be carried in chocks atop the cabin trunk. 

As auxiliary power, there is a 4-cylinder 
20 horse power Gray “Sea Scout” engine 
located partly under the bridge deck and 
partly in the galley, out of the way yet 
quickly accessible. It drives a two-bladed 
propeller located on the center line. Gasoline 
tanks, of a total capacity of 40 gallons, are 
located under the deck in wake of the cockpit 
and the same amount of fresh water is carried 
in tanks under the transoms in the main 
cabin. 

Headroom below is 6’-1’’. As the plans 
show, there is a double stateroom forward 
and two transom berths and two pullman 
berths in the cabin. The galley is aft and is 
well equipped, and there is a toilet room, 
with clothes locker opposite, between the 
cabin and the stateroom. The cockpit is 
roomy and self bailing. 
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Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan 
of the new cruiser by Ralph E. Winslow 
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IN BOATS, ENGINES, 


GEAR AND 


WARTIME REGULATIONS CONCERNING BOAT OWNERS 


Our nation is at war, a war which is being 
fought at sea and may very well be won by 
sea supremacy. It is a war which strikes closer 


at home for yachtsmen and boat owners than ° 


for the adherents of any other large scale recre- 
ational activity. There are today many war- 
time regulations affecting not only the tools 
of the sport, boats and boating equipment, but 
also the waters on which it is carried on. 

We feel that it is a proper function of the 
pages of YacuTiNe at this time to keep its 
readers informed, as well as possible, of what- 
ever wartime regulations affect them as owners 
and operators of pleasure craft. We will do this, 
not with the thought that it will aid them in 
hoarding materials which are or will be scarce, 
nor that it will encourage anything but the 
strictest conformance with the regulations. The 
purpose is merely to interpret in pleasure boat 
owner’s terms the principal regulations affect- 
ing them. 

It must be remembered that YACHTING is a 
monthly publication and that it goes to press 
some two weeks before it reaches its readers. 
Rules and regulations controlling the move- 
ments of vessels are subject to sudden and 
frequent change and therefore our interpreta- 


tion should not necessarily be considered as 
final. 


Identification Cards 


IDENTIFICATION cards are being issued by 
the Coast Guard to persons whose activities 
take them onto coastal waters and along the 
waterfront in principal harbors and ports. The 
cards require a photograph and fingerprints, 
ete. The regulation is written in all-inclusive 
terms and may be applied to owners, operators, 
and guests aboard boats of all sizes and types. 
However, it also gives the Captains of the vari- 
ous ports authority to exempt the owners and 
operators of many types of craft from its pro- 
visions. Obviously the regulations will be more 
stringent along the coasts than on the Great 

es. However, the procedure for obtaining 
the cards is simple and our advice for the 
Present is not to bother your local Coast Guard 
office about the matter until a month or so 
fore your boat goes into commission. There 
will be a much better chance of settling it once 
and for all at that time. 


The cards are issued to individuals, not to 
their boats. 





Vessel Licenses 


THERE are other regulations requiring that 
special licenses be carried by all vessels operat- 
ing in the territorial waters of the United 
States. These, too, are issued by the Coast 
Guard. These licenses are valid for repeated 
departures or movements for the same purpose 
and to the same destination or area, within the 
time fixed in the license. In other words, you 
probably will not find it necessary to procure 
a separate license each time your boat gets 
under way. In this regulation, too, the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard is authorized to 
issue general licenses for various classifications 
of vessels; for instance, all sailing vessels, all 
vessels under 16 feet long, all vessels under 50 
feet long, all those outside certain areas, etc., 
etc. It is quite possible that a great many 
pleasure craft will not be required to carry the 
licenses at’all. In any case, the licenses will not 
be required until your boat goes into commis- 
sion so, again, there would seem to be no point 
in bothering Coast Guard offices about the 
matter until a month or so before launching. 
At that time, apply locally for full information 
as to the status of your boat. 


Defensive Sea Areas 


DEFENSIVE sea areas and regulations per- 
taining to them have been drafted by the Navy 
Department. The boundaries of the areas were 
described most specifically in the Coast Guard’s 
Notice to Mariners dated December 24, 1941. 
The areas at present include the waters in and 
about the harbors of Portland, Maine; Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; Boston; Narragan- 
sett Bay; New London, Conn.; New York; 
Delaware Bay and River; Hampton Roads; 
Charleston, S. C.; San Diego; Los Angeles 
and Long Beach; San Francisco; Columbia 
River; and Strait of Juan De Fuca and Puget 
Sound. In some cases the outer limits of the 
areas are well outside the harbors themselves; 
for instance, the New London area extends all 
the way to a line between Montauk Point, 
Block Island, and Point Judith. 

The same Notice to Mariners contained the 
Regulations for Defensive Sea Areas. However, 
since these regulations are subject to amplifi- 
cation by local Naval authorities there is no 
point in reproducing them here. The big ques- 
tion for pleasure boat owners, of course, is the 


extent to which operation of their boats within 
the areas and departure and entrance into 
them will be prohibited or controlled. The 
Navy has no desire to make the necessary 
regulations burdensome either to pleasure boat 
owners or to its own personnel. We may rest 
assured that there will be few restrictions on 
the operation of boats within the areas and on 
passing into and out of the inshore boundaries 
of the areas. Few boat owners will be interested 
in passing in and out of the seaward boundaries. 

We will publish further information on the 
details of Defensive Sea Area regulations be- 
fore the start of the active season. 


Pleasure Boat Use Tax 


ErrectivE February 1, 1942, all pleasure 
boats over 16 feet in over-all length which are 
in commission must carry a stamp indicating 
that the Federal Use Tax has been paid. These 
are obtainable at offices of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. They will not be sold at 
Post Offices. All pleasure boats, sail, auxiliary, 
and power are taxable. However, if the boat is 
not being used this year the tax need not be 
paid. Tax stamps are transferable with boats 
which have been sold. 

Since the tax is based on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s fiscal year and the rates prescribed on 
an annual basis, the tax stamps sold this spring 
will cost 5{aths of the annual rate and will be 
good until June thirtieth, the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. At that time new stamps must 
be procured at the annual rate. The rates are 
tabulated below: 


Rate to 
L.0.A. of Boat June 30,1942 Annual Rate 
16’ to 28’ $ 2.09 $ 5 
28’ to 50’ 4.17 10 
50’ to 100’ 16.67 40 
100’ to 150’ 41.67 100 
150’ to 200’ 62.50 150 
over 200’ 83.50 200 


Priorities for Pleasure Boat Equipment 


Owners of purely pleasure craft, of course 
have no recourse to priority assistance in ob- 
taining materials for fitting out this year. If 
they did, there certainly would be something 
wrong with the system. However, as far as the 

(Continued on page 83) 
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AN 18-FOOT RUNABOUT 
ASSEMBLY KIT 


Here’s something which ought to be partic- 
ularly attractive this year to the host of people 
with the late winter and early spring boat 
building urge. It’s an assembly kit for an 18- 
foot inboard runabout built of waterproof ply- 
wood and called the Aquamobile model V-18. 
Not only does the manufacturer of this kit, the 
Kayak Boat Company, 152 East 129th Street, 
New York City, do practically all of the hard- 
est and trickiest part of the work, but they also 
get the job of rounding up the material, which 
is one of the most important parts of any boat 
building project this year. 

The completed Aquamobile has the follow- 
ing specifications: 18’, length over all; beam, 
6’ 6”; draft, 18’; freeboard forward, 30’ and 
freeboard aft, 24’. The hull is Vee-bottomed 
forward, tapering back to almost flat sections 
astern for fast, stable, planing performance. 
The cockpit is 10’ 6” long and 5’ 4” wide. En- 
gines are not included with the building kit but 
the boat is designed for use with converted 
automobile and high speed marine engines up 
to 60 and even 90 h.p. Twenty horsepower at 
3500 r.p.m. should give a speed of about 15 
miles per hour, forty horsepower should pro- 





vide a good 25 miles, 
and sixty horsepower 
ought to drive the boat 
at 30 to 35 miles top 
speed. The engine beds 
supplied with the kit 
have been made_ long 
enough to span several 
frames and their dis- 
tance apart may be ad- 
justed to take a wide 
variety of engines. 

The V-18 assembly kit 
consists of stem, keel, 
transom, frames, deck 
beams, planking, deck- 
ing, seats, floorboards, 
coamings, all necessary 
glue and seam composi- 
tion, galvanized bolts, nails, and screws, and 
an instruction booklet with complete de- 
scription of the recommended procedure 
in building. The stem, keel, transom and 
frames are of oak and are cut and bevelled 
to size so that no additional work need be done 
before assembling them. The frames are com- 
pletely bolted together at the Kayak plant un- 
der the control of master jigs so that the indi- 
vidual builder need not work with tables of 
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offsets, full size lines, etc. Planking is of 34” 
waterproof plywood and is cut to approximate 
size so that after putting it onto the boat the 
builder need only trim the edges to exact size. 

Paint, engine, propeller, shafting, rudder and 
hardware are not included as these items must 
be selected in accordance with the engine used 
or are left to the discretion of each builder. 
There is, however, a ‘‘sedanet’”’ windshield and 
side window cab which may be added. 





STOVE THOUGHTS FOR 
THE FUTURE 


HERE are a couple of new stoves for small 
to medium sized yachts, worked out by “ Port- 
hole” Chamberlain just before the supply of 
necessary metals was completely exhausted. 
The originals were snapped up quickly by own- 
ers who had heard of the virtues of “ Porthole’s 
Constant Cooker,” the coal burning range 





brought out by the same “wizard of the gal- 
ley” two or three years ago. Without a priority 
and a pretty fancy one at that, you can’t get 
these stoves now, but there are no restrictions 
on thinking about them and wishing you had 
one aboard. 

The pictures tell most of the story. Porthole 
worked out both two and three burner models 
based on the same general design. There is a 
grating over each burner with a cast top filling 
in the space between. Lids are provided to 
make the top one continuous heated surface 
when preparing large and varied meals for a 
husky crew. These stoves can be made up in 
stainless steel, monel, or other metals. Any 
open flame burner may be used, burning bot- 
tled gas, kerosene, or alcohol. 

The cubical member, of course, is an oven 
designed to fit tightly over one of the burners. 
The row of holes near the bottom is part of the 
draft adjusting mechanism which works hand 
in hand with the vent in the back. Such vents 
and the attendant smokeheads are usually pro- 
vided only with ranges using solid fuel, but 
Porthole claims they do wonders here in keep- 
ing the galley and cabin both cool and free of 


the odor of expended fuel and other fumes, 
In case you’re interested in just how one of 
these stoves would fit in your galley the dimen- 
sions are as follows: Two burner — 21” wide 
by 1214” deep; three burner — 32” wide by 
1214” deep. For further details get in touch 
with W. R. Chamberlain, care of Rudman & 
Scofield, 277 Pearl Street, New York City. 








FYBR-TECH: A LIGHT WEIGHT WALL 
FINISHING MATERIAL 


Here’s the latest thing in plywoods for in- 
terior use, a material called Fybr-Tech and 
consisting of wood veneer or plywood core, 
with sheets of vulcanized fibre glued to both 
faces with phenolic resin glues, the type used 
in manufacturing waterproof plywood. Fybr- 
Tech is available in thicknesses from 3/32” to 
1” and the sheet sizes go up to 4’ by 8’. It is 
extremely light in weight, running about 144 
to % the weight of aluminum, and therefore 
should work in very well for interior use in high 
speed yachts where the saving of weight is so 
important. 

The fibre used for the faces is a specially 


made rag paper product combining resistance 
to tearing and bursting, and high tensile 
strength. In these respects it compares favora- 
bly to commercial and industrial fibres used 
in the walls of trunks, as a backing for abrasive 
wheels and such uses. To resist bruising and 
scratching it is comparatively hard, but the 
finish is without glaze in order that it may take 
paint well. There are no joints in the fibre 
surface even in the largest panels. There is no 
“come and go”’ in the fibre. 

Thicknesses of Fybr-Tech up to %” are 
three ply, with one wood core and two fibre 
surfaces. Thicknesses of 3/16” and up are five 
ply with three wood veneer cores. Weight per 
square foot is about one pound for the 3%” 
thickness with others in proportion. The 


tensile strength is 15,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

The material may be worked with ordinary 
tools which permit punching, sawing, shearing, 
planing, and bending. The thinnest sheets can 
be bent to radii as little as 14”. It is being used 
extensively in the interiors of modern busses, 
trolley cars, aircraft and trains. The flying 
boats recently built by Vought-Sikorsky for 
trans-Atlantic service by the American Export 
Lines made extensive use of a special construc 
tion of Fybr-Tech containing the fibre backing, 
a balsa wood core, and very thin walnut facing. 
The total thickness was 14”, and the weight 
less than 3 ounces per square foot. 

Technical Plywoods, 228 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, are the manufacturers of Fybr-Tech. 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 





Boat owners will be very conscious of the necessity 
for more careful and economical maintenance of their 
craft this year. Many of these craft will undoubtedly 
be performing many useful services in the national 
defense scheme. 


In any case, and in the interest of our national econ- 
omy, it behooves every power boat owner to keep his 








boat in the most efficient condition. Here is where 
spark plugs play a very vital part. They should be 
checked, cleaned and adjusted at regular intervals, for 
old, worn-out, or carbon encrusted spark plugs destroy 
engine efficiency and economy at its source. If you need 
new spark plugs, install Champions—the spark plugs 
champions use. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE + KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN! 
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After 12 years... | 
“My pair of BB-Four 


RED WINGS 


still run very smoothly” 


. . . that’s what George A. Bridges of Prov- 
idence, R. I. says about the twin screw BB- 
Four 40-55 hp. Red Wing Marine Engines 
that power his 35 ft. cruiser Caralo built by 
the Casey Boat Building Co. of Fairhaven, 
Mass. in 1929. And she can do, and still 
does, speeds to 17 m.p.h. consistently! 

for pleasure boats or commercial craft 

— the “Four” with built-in durability 
The BB-Four is designed for durability . . . 
built for durability . . . tested for durabil- 
ity — with a massive five-bearing, 2%@ in. i 
diam. crankshaft and equally rugged parts 
throughout. 4-cyl., four cycle; 414 in. bore, 
6 in. stroke, 382 cu. in. 40-55 hp. Speeds to 
1400 r.p.m. 


20 Gasoline Models, 8 hp. to 125 hp. 





Spark Diesel Types, 42 hp. to 200 hp. 





BB-Four 40~55 hp. 


WRITE FACTORY DIRECT FOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


or see your nearest dealer 


Verrier, Eddy, 201 East 12th St., New York City 
W. H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Willard B. Tull, 434 Pratt St., Baltimore 


RED WING 4 ENGINES 


WiNG MOTOR CO RED WING, MINN 
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BAHAMA CRUISE—UNRESTRICTED 


(Continued from page 21) 


but that’s no problem in those waters. From the several boatmen offering 
their services, we selected Abraham, a Negro who appeared as old as hig 
Biblical namesake but who handled his aging sailing charge as Fritz Kreis. 
ler handles a fiddle. How those baggy-sailed, loose-footed, shallow-keeleq 
affairs go to windward will remain a mystery, but go to windward they do, 


Harsor IsLAND, what with a motion picture in the making there and 
some conviviality-swapping with a couple who had been there for weeks on 
a 36-foot ketch and who had no desire to leave, held us for three days and 
two nights. Then we were off for Little San Salvador, some 80 nautical 
miles to the SSE but a good 100 miles as Pinta sailed, with the Egg Reef 
memory still very, very vivid. It was a series of long and short hitches, 
with the seaward ones ever ample. Just before dawn, the dead reckoning 
showed Cat Island must be uncomfortably close and dead ahead. The jib 
was doused and the fore eased until there was a liberal luff. It was a caution 
well taken. The first light showed the rocky Cat dead ahead and no more 
than three miles off. Coming about, we headed southwestward and luffed 
our way into three fathoms of water around the western end of the island 
and in the lee of a jutting point. 

Here was another spot productive of curses over the brevity of a two 
weeks’ vacation. It was Wednesday of the second week. Miami was nearly 
300 sailing miles away and we had yet to see Abaco. The shore-going hiking 
was ended at dusk and, at 9:30 p.m., we were again on the way. Caution 
still with us, the course was well out to sea. At 3:00 a.m., the log showed 
we had cleared Eleuthera Point and could head in but the skipper had no 
arguments against his decree to hold on until daylight. 

The recently-acquired urge for safety, plus a lightening of the breeze, 
combined to postpone picking up Abaco Light until 4:10 p.m., when it 
looked as good to us as it must look to the mariners who see it as their first 
American landfall on trips from Europe to the Gulf ports. The last of day- 
light had faded when the light finally lined up abeam, and the navigator 
turned in a little boner that added a couple hours more to reaching an 
anchorage on the west side of the point. 

The detailed chart (British) indicated a lone clump of trees well to the 
north of Southwest Point. Bearings on the light and a clearly visible clump 
of trees indicated a course which didn’t appear to make sense but, as any 
errors would be on the seaward and safety side, we took it. It was 9:00 p.m., 
and the navigator was listening to some nasty cracks, when the constantly 
plumping lead finally went from “no bottom” to a scant three fathoms — 
and suddenly — and the anchor went down. 

The cause of the added mileage was evident next morning. Since that 
chart was made, some British equivalent of the C.C.C. must have been at 
work on the island. There are clumps of pine trees, clumps of palm trees, 
and clusters of high, spiky sisal plants easily mistaken for “clump of trees” 
on the chart. In the darkness, we had picked one of the innumerable un- 
charted clumps and rounded a “point” already rounded. 


Tur Little San Salvador schedule was repeated, a day of shore going that 
included a close-up view of Hole-in-the-Wall, the unusual natural bridge on 
the Atlantic side, and a 9:00 p.m. (and damned reluctant) shove-off for the 
last leg of the cruise. 

The gods that rule the weather did their best to ease the pain of that 
homeward leg. It was a glorious sail all of the way home. Stirrup Cay, some 
36 nautical miles from that Abaco anchorage, was abeam in a little more 
than five hours. Two sights during the forenoon made sense and the noon 
latitude sight was fun for any embryo navigator — it was the longest day 
of the year, with the sun’s declination 23.6° and our latitude 26° :09’. Tossing 
a little more southing in the course, Great Isaac showed up just off the port 
bow at 1:00 p.m. 

At 2:30, it was abeam and Pinta was traveling as though someone had 
sprinkled her matronly fanny with rocksalt. Darkness found the loom of 
Miami clearly visible and, at 11:30 p.m., with a breeze that had been build- 
ing up since sundown getting downright fresh, we were heading into the 
ship channel after half an hour of cussing the maze of flashing neon signs 
ashore that makes this problem none too easy. : 

The cruise was over. There had been no superthrills, no material for hies 
to future generations. Somehow, I thought of the old wheeze of the New 
Bedford whaling skipper who returned with empty casks after four years 
and remarked: “‘Nary a fish, but we sure had one hell of a swell sail.” 

The squall, the only one of two weeks, hit half an hour after the riding 
light was plugged in. It was a dandy. Pinta started dragging her hook 
triumphantly toward a mudbank, stopping reluctantly only when a second 
anchor went down. From somewhere in her timbers a voice said, quite dis 
tinctly: ‘You guys had it too damn easy!” 


| | 
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constantly underway. 





“Wherever you cruise. . 





SOMEWHERE OFF-SHORE TONIGHT... 


OMEWHERE off-shore tonight in the darkness, the Commodore sits in the 
deckhouse of his cruiser, peering out over the waters, maintaining his 
vigil of watchfulness, guarding our shores against a surprise attack. 


As a member of the Coast Guard Reserve he has enrolled himself and his 
cruiser in his country’s service for the duration. Patrol duty keeps him 


Many and many a night the weather “out there” geis pretty nasty—wind and 
spray whip through the night—the seas are not at all gentle with small ships. 


Let ‘er blow. During nights like these the Commodore wears a self-satisfied 
smile on his countenance. He radiates confidence. He has no fear of the elemenis. 


His cruiser is a husky Matthews "38". 


ane MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE - PORT CLINTON, OHIO 











find a 
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NAVAL SMALL CRAFT IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 28) 


bilities have been extended to Supervisors of Shipbuilding for the approval 
of plans as well as the inspection of actual construction. Supervisors of 
Shipbuilding are located at all principal shipyards; in certain areas, they 
are responsible for the supervision of work being carried out in the many 
small shipyards as well as the larger shipbuilding by the principal yard. 

The duties of supervisors are not confined to plan and inspection work. 
These offices provide information on general Naval procedure and require- 
ments, approve orders for the purchase of materials, designating whether 
the inspection shall be made by the representatives of the Naval Inspectors 
of Material or Naval Inspectors of Machinery, or at the builder’s yard 
by the ship inspectors. Priorities, essential in obtaining material, payments 
and other contractual matters must clear through these offices. Changes 
in plans, substitutions of other materials for those specified, consideration 
of modifications in details of construction to suit local conditions — all 
these matters are referred to the Supervisor for action. 

The progress of building is perhaps the greatest responsibility of each 

Supervisor. While expediting construction is the foremost consideration 
and the gladly accepted responsibility of each builder, the Navy repre- 
sentatives study progress, attempting to anticipate delays and to assist 
in preventing and overcoming them by reference to the Navy Department 
for action compatible with the whole program. 
_ To carry out these functions, the organization of Supervisors’ offices 
includes regular and reserve officers qualified in hull construction, machin- 
ery, electrical and ordnance installation and operation; experienced naval 
architects, marine and electrical engineers; inspectors qualified by actual 
*xperience in building and operating ships; and clerical personnel to deal 
with correspondence and records. 

Inspection forces are on duty at each shipyard so that they may be 

Ways on hand to follow the details of construction. In addition to seeing 

t plan and specification requirements are followed out in construction, 
the inspectors are occupied with many unlisted tasks. They witness tests 
of compartments for strength and tightness, tests of machinery and rigging, 
inspect material delivered to the yard before it goes into the ship, test 
Welders, and train new inspectors. In yards new to Navy building, they 





pass along their experience with Naval requirements and procedures; with 
newly organized yards, they assist by advice in getting the new force 
into production. They assist the ship’s personnel by familiarizing its 
members with the details of the new ships, and by the preparation of test 
records and machinery history. 

As has been the case in all phases of the defense program, difficulty 
has been experienced in expanding inspection forces to meet present 
needs. The expansion, however, has provided a peculiarly appropriate 
niche for many men whose advanced age has precluded their acceptance 
into active service or in production, and whose earnest desire is to con- 
tribute their knowledge and experience to their country. There are many, 
also, whose experience qualifies them for inspection duty, and whose 
ordinary employment has been interrupted by the present emergency. 
Frequently, inspectors find themselves on duty at yards from which they 
have previously taken private ships to sea as master or ‘chief engineer. 


Since our entry into the war, many of these men have found the urge 
to go to sea too compelling to ignore and they are now in active service. 
Those remaining in inspection may be assured that their service in assist- 
ing the steady flow of new ships and replacements is equally valuable. 

The pleasing sense of accomplishment which one naturally feels in 
observing each tangible step forward in the construction of these small 
ships has been replaced, since December 7th, by a grim satisfaction as 
each event in their building is completed — a satisfaction deeply felt by 
each shipbuilder, each man on the job, and the Naval personnel. To those 
intimately connected with the details of the work, there are many such 
milestones — framing, planking, testing of the first compartment, in- 
stalling the engines — but the first generally understood event after the 
keel is laid is the actual launching. The added significance of this operation 
is that immediately following — sometimes within a few minutes — an- 
other hull is started on the same stocks. 

Following the floating of the vessel, the completion of the machinery 
is pressed and, as soon as work reaches the stage when the ship’s comple- 
tion can be accurately predicted, official trials are scheduled. Prior to 
taking the ship to sea, complete tests of all machinery and electrical equip- 
ment are run and the main engines are operated, with the vessel alongside 
the dock, to make final adjustments. Following the dock trial, the builder 
takes the ship to sea for a complete rehearsal of the official trial to ascertain 
that performance requirements will be met. Trial requirements are speci- 












ELECTRONIC Vibrator-Type Power Supplies 
LAST LONGER! SAVE YOUR BATTERY! 


@ Electronic Vibrator-Type Power Supplies not only 
make it possible for you to have these modern facilities 
on your boat, but they assure operation that is most 
dependable, economical and convenient. 


Electronic Power Supplies provide current instantly 
—never any delay! They consume much less power than 
any other type, and they operate either on the regular 
110-volt power circuit, or on your battery. These facts 
mean much longer life for your battery. Electronic 
Power Supplies run faithfully regardless of temperature, 
require no lubrication, and seldom if ever need service. 
In case service should be necessary, it is easily per- 
formed in just a few minutes. 


Electronic Power Supplies bring you greater safety, 
comfort, beauty and pleasure for your boat. For example: 


' »” @ FOR YOUR SHIP-TO-SHORE 
ee “ TELEPHONE —insist on an Electronic 
a Vibrator-Type Power Supply. Greater 

% efficiency -and unfailing dependa- 


bility add an extra margin of safety 
to your vital “communication line!” 


@ REGULAR 110V AC RADIO 
RECEIVERS— Enjoy a regular 110V AC 
radio or radio-phonograph on your 
boat, and add that world of entertain- 
ment to your boating pleasure. You 
can operate them from your battery 
with proper Electronic Power Supply. 





@ COMPLETE ELECTRONIC FLUORESCENT LIGHTING SYSTEMS —are available for 
any boat. Complete with economical Electronic Power Supply, lamps and attractive fix- 
tures, the Electronic System is flexible, and adaptable to any size boat. Gives more and 
better light, with half the battery drain! You'll find the cost surprisingly reasonable. 
We will be glad to help you plan. Just address — 
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fied in detail in each contract; in borderline cases of performance, adqj. 
tional tests may be requested to remove any doubt of the vessel’s capa. 
bilities. The official trial is witnessed by members of the Navy Board of 
Inspection and Survey whose recommendations affect acceptance of the 
vessel for Naval service. The Board is composed of officers of long eXperi- 
ence in ships of all types, whose critical inspection is based on comparisons 
with other ships and a thorough knowledge of the military requirements 
of each type. 

With the exception of the high speed PT’s, trials of Coastal Defense craft 
are not as thrilling as those of high speed destroyers with their “ crash” 
stops — from full speed ahead to full speed astern while moving through 
the water at 40 knots. However, even though the speeds of these smaller 
ships are more moderate, there is always the keenest interest to see what 
each one will do on test and each builder goes on trials with the hope of 
surpassing the performance of a sister ship built at a rival yard. 


Ow the day of trials, the Trial Board arrives ready to put the new boat 
through her paces. The men of the builder’s trial crew are at their stations. 
they always operate the ship until her delivery to the Navy. The ship’s 
complement already on duty at the shipyard is on board, standing by 
their future stations as observers. : 

Drafts are measured to determine the trial displacement, and fuel and 
water tanks are sounded to verify the'ballasting. Observers are stationed 
and instructed in their duties of recording data on machinery performance: 
temperatures, r.p.m., electrical readings. The mooring lines are hauled in, 
the ship leaves the dock, and the trial is on. 

The engines are slowly speeded up until the required conditions for full 
power are reached. When the ship has steadied down at full speed, watches 
are started and the full power test has officially begun. Leaving the ob- 
servers at their stations to take readings on signal at regular intervals, 
the Board begins its detailed inspection. 

The inspection proceeds along the weather decks, observing arrange- 
ments of deck structure and fittings (noting clearances in passageways), 
scuppers, boat and life raft handling and releasing gear, masts and rigging, 
vents from fuel tanks and magazines as regards screening from water 
and fire. Fire plugs are observed for suitability of location and ease of 
operation; pressure of the fire main is checked by playing hoses over the 
side. Doors and ports are critically observed as to location and operation. 
The location and foundations of the ordnance gear — guns, depth charges, 
antiaircraft guns — are critically noted, particularly with regard to the 
ares of fire and supply of ammunition. 

Below, structural details, welding, joints and fastenings, are inspected. 
Floor plates are lifted to examine the bilges for drainage arrangements. 
Magazine spaces are entered to investigate stowage racks, safety devices, 
insulation and ventilation. Storerooms are examined for arrangement of 
shelving and convenience of handling stores, in and out. Ventilating and 
heating systems are operated to check their efficiency of operation and 
to see that blower outlets and heaters are properly located. The galley 
and messing facilities are given an operating test by the feeding of the 
trial party, usually more numerous than the normal operating crew. 


Wirs the ship still proceeding at full power, the steering gear is tested. 
The wheel is turned from hard over port to hard over starboard, noting 


‘ the performance of the gear, the time and force required for major changes 


of angle, and the steering qualities of the vessel under the severest con- 
ditions. Emergency steering arrangements are tried and the time required 
to shift from primary steering to emergency is noted. 

The full power run is now nearly completed. When the official watch 
indicates the test is over, full speed astern is signalled from the bridge. 
The engines stop, the screws reverse, and the ship quickly begins to move 
astern. The vessel continues to back until she has satisfactorily demon- 
strated her ability to meet the backing requirement, operating the steering 
gear during the run. 

Full speed ahead is rung up and the ship seems to surge ahead as the 
propellers bite in. 

The ability of the ship to answer rapid changes in speed is further 
tested by a rapid fire series of engine orders from the bridge. Times I 
quired to respond to bridge signals are taken. These tests put the tril 
crews on their mettle; the decrease in recorded times noted in succeedilg 
trials of vessels of a class at each yard demonstrates forcibly the results 
of training and the capabilities of the new machinery in the hands of 8 
seasoned crew. 

When deep .water is available, the anchor gear is tested. With engin 
stopped, the anchors are let go, stopped to test all braking arrangements, 
and let run to sufficient scope to test thoroughly the hoisting power of the 
windlass. They are hove in, and the speed of hoisting is noted. The stowagé 
of the anchor in the hawse pipe, or the operation of the anchor davi 
where deck stowage of the anchor is used, are also critically observed. 

The anchor test completed, the ship proceeds to the trial course fot 
speed runs over a measured distance to determine the speed characteristié 
over the ground relative to engine speeds. Several runs are made at each 
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Exvendut ENLISTS! 


See how this familiar boating metal 
is helping National Defense 
in Wheeler-made Coast Guard cutters 





Above: \1T SHOULDN'T SURPRISE YOU to 

* find screws of Everdur going into the tran- 
som for this staunch 83-footer. Everdur 
screws also fasten all hulland deck plank- 
ing. The finished cutter below is but one 
of many being built not only by Wheeler 
Shipyards, but also by other leaders in 
the industry that serves your pleasure in 
peacetime, and your security today. 


Analoun nalowon 
SILICON 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
\ ' Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Limited, New Toronto, Ontario 


EVERDUR is a trademark of The American Brass Company, registered in the United States Patent Office. 














Above: LOWER AWAY! And into posi- 
tion swings a welded Everdur pilot 
house—made by the Gerstein & 
Cooper Co., South Boston, Mass. The 
wings already standing in position are 
also constructed of Everdur. Here’s 
why: because EvERDUR Metal com- 
bines strength, p/us corrosion - resis- 
tance, p/us weldability, PLus non-mag- 
netic properties. 


At left: DOWN THE HATCH goes the 
copper-silicon gasoline tank, also 
made by the Gerstein & Cooper Co. 
These tanks are made of this unique 
alloy for the same reasons you find 
them in so many well-built pleasure 
craft — high strength, rustless, and 
welded. 


DEFENSE NEEDS EVERDUR — And 
lots of it! Not just for 83-foot 
Coast Guards, but for many other 
types of craft, for fuel, oil and hy- 
draulic pressure lines on airplanes, 
for elevator and control apparatus 
on gun mounts, for tanks and pres- 
sure vessels of many kinds in our 
defense-vital chemical industries. 
Everdur, today, is a precious metal. 
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A Marine Finish as Lovely 
and Durable as Fine Porcelain ... 


And like porcelain the surface of Interlux is almost indestructible. 
It stands up for the entire season, resists sun and salt and does not 
chip, craze or blister. Interlux does not stain from marsh gas or 
engine fumes. It goes on evenly, has unusual hiding capacity and 
covers a large area. Interlux comes in twenty-two colors. Write 


for Color Folder. 


auemeggeue 


Henne man oo 






International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York City 
21 West Street 


San Francisco 
970 Tennessee St. 





AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
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GET DEM PARAGON GEARS!” 


Ever-dependable gears, way out on the briny, are 
more precious than pearls to the seafaring man — and 
their extra-long service is the equivalent of cash. That’s 
why, for your protection, manufacturers of leading 
marine engines and of the most popular boats have 
selected Paragon as standard equipment for 33 consecu- 


rorotnynits Dane 


EVERSE & REDUCTION GEARS 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., CUSHMAN STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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speed, in reverse directions to neutralize the effects of current and wing, 
A minimum of six such runs is required for the full speed run which deter. 
mined the optimum performance of the ship. 





Wuen the last speed run is completed, the trial skipper sets his coun 
for home. Still another small ship has passed her preliminary tests quali. 
fying her for the more severe ones to come in action with the Coastg| 


TH 








Defense Fleet. | 

The opinions and assertions contained in the accompanying article are P 

the private ones of the writer and are not to be consirued as official or i 

reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large, 

n 

§ 

a 

SIXTY-FOUR TONS OF SHIP ON WINGS tl 

(Continued from page 41) ; 

and fairing the lines in the mold loft is much like yacht and ship construc. , 
tion. Tolerances, however, are much closer than in ship or even the finest 

yacht work of comparable size. The half breadths of the completed ship | 

at the various stations are held to an accuracy of less than 1/16’. That, of C 

course, is beyond the realm of ordinary shipbuilding but it is as nothing 0 
compared to the work on the wind tunnel models where, with calipers, 

gauges and files, accuracies of .002’’ are obtained. 

If the public were permitted to examine the countless details of design 
and construction in this great ship, many most interesting items would 
doubtless be disclosed. However, Martin engineers stated that, although 
this craft is by far the largest flying boat ever built, mere size alone brought : 
no new problems in materials and methods of construction. The framing * 
and skin of the ship are almost entirely of aluminum alloy, partly riveted 
and partly welded. Spun glass is used for insulation because it is not only . 
extremely light in weight but also because it absorbs no moisture. The : 
instruments, navigating gear and armament are all on the secret list for the bi: 
present but some time they will be a story in themselves. However, it is q 
interesting to note that there is 714 miles of wiring in the ship, almost? " 
miles of pipe and conduit, and over 3,000,000 rivets. Ye 

tot 
Tuovcen christened and launched last fall, the giant craft has not yet du 
flown, so carefully is the work of testing and final adjustment carried out. wh 
But the Mars will be in the air soon. When the great ship flies, it will be ov 
interesting for those on the water below to know that the slim looking det 
wings spread out 200 feet wide; that, actually, they are slim only in con- fac 
parison to the 24-foot high hull, for mechanics stand upright in walking out pr 
within the wings to adjust and service the engines; that living and operat- sta 
ing accommodations of the ship are arranged on two entirely separate ap) 
decks. 

The normal crew of the Mars is eleven men but there are sleeping ac- lr 
commodations for thirteen and, as a troop transport, 150 men and thei bat 
equipment could be carried. Figures for air speed and cruising range are for 
not available but it has been said that the fuel capacity is about that ofa per 
railroad tank car and that the Navy will be able to fly the big ship to mo 
Europe and back without a stop. The same quantity of gasoline would ity 
run a medium powered 35’ cruiser about 2000 hours and drive het dee 
almost 20,000 miles. Slo 
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Glenn L. Martin Co ma 
The ‘“‘Mars’’ was the first flying boat in Navy history to be accorded the honor of . 
a keel laying ceremony. Glenn L. Martin and Captain DeWitt C. Ramsey of te batt, 


hate 


Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics drove the first rivet 





FEBRUARY, 1942 
UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 42) 


“Boy, oh boy, what a pleasure not to be taking it on the chin from 
Spun Yarn.” 


| xore that blood banks have been established in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, and‘suggest that you call up the Red Cross and make arrange- 
ments for donating a pint of your blood to Army and Navy. But what gets 
me about the cities cited is that not one of them is located in the Deep 
South. Are Virginians, Georgians, Alabamans, Carolinians, Louisianans 
and Texans who may be wounded in the war to have no vital fluid from 
the veins of their own hot-blooded kinfolk? Have they got to go back into 
the fray with the blood of Northerners chilling their arteries? It looks to 
me like rank discrimination, and I offer my opinion to Dick Nugent for 


4 what it is worth. 
iC. 
i. | sez that George Roosevelt’s Mistress is flagship of the New York Yacht 


caf Club fleet and that the flag of the vice commodore will fly from a 30-footer. 


ing 0 Tempora, O Mores. . . . O hell, as Sherman said. 
els, 
an ELECTRICITY AND THE AUXILIARY 
a (Coniinued from page 38) 
ht voltage loss is ordinarily considered to be a good working compromise. 
ung The common way of keeping track of electrical energy whenever a 
ted storage battery is used is to use “‘ampere-hours.’’ Thus, a 120 ampere- 
nly hour battery is able to discharge 6 amperes continuously for 20 hours. In 
The computing the size of the components of the electrical system, it pays to 
the estimate as accurately as possible the total number of ampere-hours which 
te will be consumed over a given typical period, such as a week. The current 
et 2 each lamp, pump, radio and other device uses should be multiplied by the 
number of hours it is normally operated. The sum of these figures is the 
total amount of energy that is consumed. From this figure should be de- 
; yet ducted approximately three-quarters of the number of ampere-hours 
out. which the charging generator may be expected to replace in the battery 
Il be over the same period. The remainder, if one unhappily exists, is the 
yking deficit of energy which must be made up in one way or another. (The 
com factor of three-quarters used in conjunction with the charging rate is ap- 
g out proximate and subject to variation. It is used to cover energy consumed in 


erat- starting the engine and that lost by the fact that a storage battery is 
arate approximately 85 per cent efficient.) 


ga: Ir 1s essential that any deficit be made up as soon as possible. Storage 
their batteries have been made so reliable that the tendency is to take them 

“om for granted, yet the fact remains that a battery remains efficient and de- 
ofa 


pendable only when kept well charged. Frequent discharges tend to re- 
move the active chemical from the plates and severe loss of storage capac- 
ity results. Eventually, the chemical deposit on the cell bottoms becomes 
deep enough to short circuit the plates; the battery is then worthless. 
Slow overcharging results only in the dissociation of the electrolyte into 
hydrogen and oxygen. If not carried on at too great a rate, this effect is not 
particularly harmful. 

For most purposes, the maximum desirable charging rate is 30 amperes. 
If this rate, multiplied by about three-quarters the number of hours a 30- 
ampere generator can be expected to operate, will not keep the battery fully 
charged, it. is necessary to go to a higher voltage at which potential the 
Various loads require less current, as shown by Table B. It follows that the 
greater the load, the greater should be the voltage at which it is operated. 

‘May run into serious complications with respect to the starting and 

. system of the main engine. If an ignition system is not available 
at the voltage best suited for the rest of the electrical auxiliaries, there is 

oth to do except to split the two systems and use separate storage 
satleries Operating at the two suitable voltages. 


Tan use of a single voltage and a single battery possesses one advantage 
Worth retaining if possible. This is the ability to charge the main battery 
th the small generator should the battery be allowed to become so dis- 
that the main engine cannot be started. The small generators are 

“adity started manually, and a short period of operation is usually suffi- 
tient to place the battery in condition to handle the propulsion engine. 
8 a valuable asset on the safety side of the ledger. It is, of course, 
_— to charge the starting battery from the higher voltage lighting 
attery if a dropping resistor is used to limit the current flow. Unfortu- 
hately, a great proportion of the power given up by the lighting battery 
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For a Landing of 40 Marines. . . 
or a Pleasure Cruise Down the Bay 


You Can Count on 
Stewart-Warner Instruments 


Higgins Industries’ “Eureka” type surf landing boat 
actually lands 40 marines, with full equipment, dry 
shod—then retractsunder its own power and heads to 
sea! 36 ft. long, 10 ft.8-in. beam; max. draft, 2 ft., 6 in. 


Tachometers and Complete 
Panels Meet Highest 
Quality Standards 


VERYBODY who builds boats knows the 

excellence of Stewart-Warner instru- 
ments. So does the United States Navy. And 
equipment that is reliable for such exacting 
use as in the surf landing boat shown above 
—well, it ought to meet the requirements of 
practically anything that floats! Stock instru- 
ments and panels in all sizes and finishes to 
meet every specific demand. Write for FREE 
catalog. 





The Ensign for runabouts and cruisers having 
narrow control boards comes in either ma- 
hogany, black wrinkle, or engine-turned 
finish. It’s typical of the Stewart-Warner line 
—complete, accurate, beautiful! 


Electric Fuel Pump 
Model 110-M 








Another Product of 


STEWART 
WARNER 


= 











WRITE FOR LATEST MARINE CATALOG 


5 LEWART-WARNER 


Chicago, Illinois 


1837 Diversey Parkway 





ge 


New 1942 35-foot double 
cabin enclosed bridge 
cruiser by Chris-Craft— 
single or twin screw en- 
gines. Stewart-Warner in- 
struments, of course. 





38 miles per hour is de- 
veloped by this 1942 Cen- 
tury “Sea Maid 17” Run- 
about, powered by a Gray 
Phantom 6-103—with con- 
trols by Stewart-Warner. 





Richardson identifies this 
as the ‘“‘33-2” for 1942—33 
feet long, Gray-powered, 
and including Stewart- 
Warner instruments as 
standard equipment. 


All Instruments Meet 
Navy Quality 
Standards 











YACHTING 


appears as heat in the resistor, and the efficiency suffers consequently, 
This is important when every ounce of energy is obtained at a relatively 
high price. 

The use of two separate batteries complicates the charging situation 
to some extent. The simplest scheme is to employ a separate chargin 
generator for the lighting battery which is operated by its own gasoline 
engine. These sets have proved reliable and the best of them may be 
purchased at amazingly low figures. The chief problem is to use them with- 
out annoyance. Being high speed machines, they are noisy and their port- 
ability limits the size of muffler which can be mounted directly adjacent 
to the cylinder. Many yachtsmen prefer to store them in a locker and to 
bring them on deck when the battery must be charged. A waterproof 
socket connected to the battery is mounted on deck, and the generator jg 
plugged into this fixture when charging is to begin. 

Almost any yachtsman anchoring near a boat charging her battery in 
this fashion will testify against it willingly but the system is simple, eff. 
cient and entirely suitable if the charging is to be done in a lonely anchor- 
age with no one aboard who minds the racket. If it is possible to mount the 
engine below and to isolate it, mechanically and acoustically, with rubber 
and sound absorbing material, a fixed installation allows the use of a good 
muffler. There remains the problem of what to do with the heat which the 
air-cooled engine gives off at a surprising rate. Provision must be made 
to vent this outboard if the cabin is not to be heated unduly. 


For many years, water-cooled charging sets designed for permanent 
installations have been available. Until recently, these have been almost 
prohibitive in cost, but the trend seems to be toward greatly lowered 
prices in this field. If you plan to buy in the future, this type of machine 
will probably be most satisfactory in the long run. 

If the main engine is used for extensive periods, it may be used to 
drive a second generator, as already mentioned. This can operate at any 
voltage and thus is eminently suited for supplying the higher voltage 
lighting battery. Unless the engine is to operate for long periods, a voltage 
regulator is almost a necessity. This maintains the generator output at 
its full value through a wide range of engine speeds. 

The use of a second main engine-driven generator as the sole source of 
lighting circuit power is generally suitable only for cruisers and motor- 
sailers. The true auxiliary does not operate under power sufficiently long 
to take care of any system large enough to justify the use of two batteries. 
There is no reason, though, why the main engine-driven generator cannot 
be used as the basic source of power, and a charging set installed to help 
out in the pinches. Direct current generators of this type operate suc- 
cessfully in parallel and, while it is better not to exceed a 30-ampere 
charging rate, no harm will come if both generators are inadvertently 
operated together for a short time. 

If you are one of the fortunates who moors his boat to a dock each 
night, the gasoline charger may be dispensed with in favor of a battery 
charger operating from 110-volt power ashore. One yachtsman of my 
acquaintance has fitted his craft with a deck plug designed to receive shore 
current and it is necessary only to throw the shore cable aboard and to 
plug it in to have almost unlimited quantities of power aboard. (We'll deal 
more with this subject later.) It is sufficient to mention, though, that the 
standard battery chargers seen in every garage provide a silent and efficient 


‘ means of keeping the battery in good condition. 


TABLE B 


Loap CURRENTS OF VARIOUS TYPICAL AUXILIARIES 


Current Consumption 


Equipment 6 volts 12 volts 32 volts 110 volts 

3 candlepower lamp 0.75 0.44 

6 candlepower lamp 1.2 0.66 
15 candlepower lamp 2.1 1.2 vee 
21 candlepower lamp 2.9 1.5 ree 
32 candlepower lamp 4.3 2.2 ven 
50 candlepower lamp ta 3.6 ssa wees 
10 watt lamp 1.7 0.83 0.31 0.09 
15 watt lamp 2.5 125 0.47 O08 
25 watt lamps, 4.2 2.1 0.78 0.2 
50 watt lamp 1.6 0.44 
100 watt lamp oe cna 3.1 0.88 
Horn (average) 20. 10. 6. weet 
4” ventilating blower 7. 3.5 1.25 0.8 
Small pump, bilge or fresh water type 6. 3. ay 0.31 
Cabin fan, conventional type, small size 4.5 2.25 0.87 0.2 
Radio receiver (average) 8. 4. 1.5 0.5 


Note: Data on capstans, sail hoists, radio transmitters, and starters should be 
obtained from the manufacturer, as they vary greatly. 


(To be continued) 
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ANSWER: All the Manila rope this country can produce . . . 
because alongside sailors we must now include soldiers, 


marines, plus the 17 workers required to equip every single 
armed man. 


MAKE YOUR ROPE LAST LONGER. If every piece of rope 
used in 1942 were made to last only 10% longer through 


proper care and handling, the country’s stockpile would be 
increased by 15,000,000 pounds! 


er) 

my REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR! HOW BOAT OWNERS CAN NOW HELP OUR WAR EFFORT: 

n That stab-while-smiling attack unleashed War in the Pacific Take better care of your rope. Give careful instructions to any 

“ and interrupted the normal trade movements of one of Uncle men working for you. A few simple instructions are sufficient, 

the Sam’s vital materials— Manila fiber from the Philippines. if carried out. 

- That’s why our Government now has wisely taken over all FOR INSTANCE, dry rot can be prevented by storing rope 
existing stocks of Manila fiber for production of rope FOR in a dry, unheated place with free air circulation. Overloading 
WAR USE ONLY —leaving the needs of yachtsmen to be and breakage can be prevented by estimating rope loads on 
filled by rope made from other fibers. the Plymouth Tensile Strength Table. This now is doubly 

PLYMOUTH WARTIME ROPE is now made to fill the needs important, since the Wartime brand has approximately 80% 

of yachtsmen and for other civilian uses. It is composed the tensile strength of our regular Plymouth Manila. 

volts 


of the finest sisalana fibers available and is approximately 
80% as strong as our famous Plymouth Ship Brand Manila. 


This Wartime Rope must also be conserved to the best of 
our ability. There must be no waste of rope of any kind. 


SO PLAY SAFE, BE THRIFTY, HELP UNCLE SAM WIN. 
For complete information on rope conservation, send in cou- 
pon for our free booklet telling you how to make rope last 
longer. 





MAKING ROPE i 
LAST LONGER || 


roe 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts © 

You may send me a:copy of the new Plymouth book 

‘Making Rope Last Longer.” 





PLYMOUTH 
THE Rone YOU CAN TRUST 


NAME 
BUSINESS 


ADDRESS 








PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 





North Plymouth, Massachusetts «Welland, Ontario 
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for DEFENSE . 


... the resources, skill and experience of Fisher Boat Works, 
Inc., with “the most complete yard on the Great Lakes,” is 
being utilized temporarily in defense work. Below is pictured the 
110-ft. U. S. Navy submarine chaser, PC-453. 


AGENCIES 
CHRIS-CRAFT RICHARDSON 
GAR WOOD 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


* 


STORAGE—REPAIRS 


ELEVATOR AND MARINE RAILWAY 
UP TO 250 TONS 


TEXACO GAS DOCK 
MARINE HARDWARE—PAINTS 
JOINER AND MACHINE SHOPS 
SPAR BUILDING AND RIGGING 














DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


A-E-CO 
this demand 
its facilities 


supports 
with all 


to supply 
A-E-CO 

Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 

Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 















YACHTING 
THE OHIO POUND NET BOATS 


(Continued from page 31) 


the sail of the pound net boat might be worth experimenting with 
It does not seem likely that the false gaff would wholly destroy the 
windward ability of the sail, as compared to a jib-header; the convenience 
of the single halliard would be retained, yet the additional area required 
to make a good all around mainsail or mizzen could be obtained without 
having to use a lofty mast with its expensive and otherwise objectionable 
standing rigging and fittings, and with but little increase in weight. Cop. 
pared to the gaff sail, the only loss would be the inability to drop the peak: 
it must be remembered, however, that only few gaff-rigged boats cay 
actually do this, anyhow, due to the design of their gaff jaws. By topping 
up the boom of the pound net boat sail in reefing, and by having some 
method of securing the false gaff, the remaining sail would serve as a try. 
sail. It seems doubtful that the false gaff would develop any unusual weak. 
ness, even in a heavy seagoing cruiser. At any rate, the experiment is worth 
consideration. 


THE POOR MAN’S YACHT CLUB 


(Continued from page 51) 


remained a moot question. It was at this point that the commodore pro- 
duced the proverbial ‘‘ace in the hole.”’ 

Notwithstanding a cash offer, the Queen City members were willing to 
sell to us at less than cost and on a deferred payment plan at that, in this 
way trying to help us launch our venture. To take advantage of their 
generosity, Barnes suggested that each member make a voluntary, non- 
interest bearing loan of at least ten dollars to the club, all notes to be repaid 
within three years. By having the thirty members enrolled do this on a 
staggered basis, the $300 which was asked for the boat could be paid in four 
installments at 90-day intervals. Dues were to be raised to $18 per 
year, this sum to cover the mooring of the craft while allowing a balance 
to amortize our debt slowly and cover unforeseen contingencies. The re. 
sponse was gratifying; members oversubscribed to the point that money 
was available not only for original purchase but for repairs and for buying 
part of the furnishings as well. A bargain was struck with George Henry, 
commercial harbor operator, and a rate of $17.50 was agreed upon asa 
monthly mooring charge, this to include beaching the craft in the fall and 
launching her in the spring. With the arrangements settled to the satis- 
faction of all, the down payment was made and our new pride delivered 
to her moorings. 

What a beauty she was (to our eyes, at least)! She was a barge-ended 
scow 54 by 19 feet, with a stoutly built deckhouse approximately 15 by 41. 
She was a real river boat, even to the catwalks and hog chains. Her plank- 
ing varied in thickness from two to four inches of good, sound timber, 
fastened in traditional river style with hand-wrought iron boat nails. We 
were proud of her as she rode at her slip, but it wasn’t long before we 
stopped gaping and, rolling up our sleeves, fell to with a will. 


Rome wasn’t built in a day, they say, and our club boat certainly wasn't 


_ either. With all labor strictly in the volunteer class, work proceeded rather 


slowly at times. First on the list of things to do was the preparation of blue- 
prints by our “‘engineering”’ force. With these as a guide, a wrecking crev 
moved in and ripped out partitions, which cluttered up the interior, as well 
as many odds and ends nailed to the outside. While this work was going 01, 
several of the gang, more familiar with paint brushes than the rest, at 
tacked the exterior. We found the bulk of the white work in excellent shape 
and left it alone, but the trim was of a color and condition hard to appre 
ciate. After changing this bilious, faded green to a cheerful shade of blue, 
our spirits shot up like a rocket. Our burgee was emblazoned in paint on 
both cabin sides for all the world to see and each of us trotted up the bank 
at least once to pass judgment on the boat’s improved appearance. 
Our lone electrician worked overtime running wiring for fluorescett 
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The layout of the club boat, showing the 41’ by 15’ deckhouse 
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lights, outlets and fixtures, while the carpenters (comprising the rest of the 
membership) rebuilt the interior to form a lounge 30 feet long and 15 wide, 
two good-sized dressing rooms, a toilet, gear room, and office. With part of 
the boys busy hanging doors on the new rooms, the rest worked on the 
windows until each could actually be opened (though not any too well). At 
this point, we became painters (without union cards). 

Nor were the wives and sweethearts idle during this time. Curtains and 
draperies made their appearance almost magically, a tribute to the ladies’ 
skill and an acknowledgment that our sailing interest is not limited en- 
tirely to the men. Secretary Manning sent out a call for furnishings and 
slowly they trickled in — a stream of material we were saved the necessity 
of buying. Little by little, we are completing the list of essentials and 
bringing the transformation nearer. 


FISHING FOR “STRIPERS” 


(Continued from page 39) 


asked, I call attention to the accompanying photograph of Hornbostel’s 
skiff and also pass along the rough specifications of the Black Duck for 
those who prefer an inboard-powered boat. 

Acedar-planked skiff, put up on seaworthy lines, is ideally suited to this 
work. Light, constructed of 14’’ by 5” planking, she is easy to launch from 
the beach and easy to handle with oars in the surf until she is beyond the 
breakers; then the motor can be started. Further, a light skiff can easily 
be loaded on a two-wheeled trailer. A 14-footer will accommodate two 
anglers in grand style; three can fish from her without uncomfortable 
crowding. And a 14-footer really can take a lot of sea. When it is too rough 
to launch a boat that size with safety, an amateur fisherman should stay 
ashore no matter how large a surf boat he may own. 

Novices considering a boat for this sport often demand more freeboard 
than is compatible with the dictates of safety. Since two knots or less is the 
most efficient trolling speed, es but bare steerageway, additional 
planks in the topsides beyond those demanded by conservative require- 
ments for perfect seaworthiness prove a headache instead of insuring 
added safety. A light skiff with too high a bow is unmanageable in a mild 
breeze unless the motor is gunned. Thus, except on a glassy sea when she 
answers to the rudder while the motor is idled to minimum trolling speed, 
such .a skiff produces scant striper action. 

Novices probably exaggerate freeboard requirements because they keep 
in mind the fact that the boat must be launched through the surf. They 
forget that most bass are hooked while trolling at dead low speed, just 
beyond the outside breakers. Therefore, they need a boat in which they 
can edge in close to the breakers, trolling parallel to shore while always 
ready to nose into a wave which threatens to break down farther out than 
the average. When that happens, an angler wants his boat to answer the 
instant he throws the rudder hard over. True, he keeps a hand on the 
throttle but some motors resent sudden gunning after idling for an hour. 
The answer is that the bow should have plenty of lift but be no higher 
above water than normal seaworthiness dictates. 


A vop speed of 8 knots is ample. Hornbostel relies on a 4 horse power 
outboard. The Black Duck is powered with a 234 horse power air-cooled 
motor swinging an 8” by 6” propeller. Regardless of the type of motor, 
keep the exhaust above water. My first efforts in a 26-foot sea skiff with 
an 85 horse power motor proved disappointingly unproductive until I 
installed a “Y,” with valve controls, in the usual underwater exhaust line 
through the stern so that the motor could exhaust out through the side, 
Well above the boot top, when I trolled for stripers. That boat promptly 
became the bass-catchin’est rig along the coast! In a 14-foot skiff which 
tan be launched from the beach by a couple of anglers, the same require- 
ments as to the exhaust hold true. Bass rarely sit still when there is a 
racket under water. 

T also soon learned that bass were none too coéperative when the motor 
refused to run evenly at very low revolutions. Further, a squeal or rumble 
in the shaft bearing invariably cuts down my catches. Vibrations through 
the water from such sources apparently scare stripers. 

here are a number of minor points which are worthy of consideration. 
Rod holders fashioned out of short lengths of hose often prove convenient 
When trolling. A good seaman always secures an outboard motor with a 
stout Safety line against possible loss overboard. When launching or 
beaching the boat, lash rods and gaffs well. A spare cranking rope should 
stowed aboard. Don’t compromise on the strength of rowlocks. A 

Wing ring in the bow, close to the water line, often comes in handy, 
particularly when it is desired to haul the boat up the beach with a car or 
4 block-and-fall. In an inboard-powered skiff, a well-insulated motor box 


Provides a fairly comfortable seat. Just forward of that is the ideal location 
ora Toomy, watertight locker, substantial but constructed of light mate- 
s,m which to stow clothing, tackle and gear. One can’t be too fussy 


7 ut stowage facilities for extra gasoline carried along for motors pro- 
vided With small tanks. 


Nal 















“NOTICE! 


Since Dec. 7, 1941 
our Proving Grounds 
have been located 
SOMEWHERE IN 
THE PACIFIC 





In a great warship off Diamond Head...in a 

lightning-fast P-T Boat scooting past San Diego 
. . . on aircraft carriers, giant bombers and pursuit ships 
. .. These are the places where fire fighting equipment 
may meet its greatest trial-at-arms. These are the 
proving grounds for the extinguishers of the future. 

You know by this time that you may not be able to 
get a new LUX or LUX-O-Matic Extinguishing System 
this year for your boat. You know the reason, too. All 
but a small part of our production goes for national de- 
fense. LUX is in the war — up to the hilt. 

You yachtsmen well know how LUX kills fire in a 
hurry. And it’s a sure bet that LUX will snuff out the 
blazes of wartime as fast and as surely as it has always 
smothered fire in your engine rooms, bilges and galleys. 
Fire can’t live when LUX hits it with a blast of carbon 
dioxide snow-and-gas. 

We will make you.a promise. Though you may not get 
a new LUX System for your boat this year, you will 
have a much finer product when we deliver your LUX 


- installation sometime in the future. Lessons of war and 


of fire are bound to be well learned, especially when 
your Proving Grounds are the broad Pacific Ocean! 





Walter Kidde & Company 


incorporated 


215 West Street Bloomfield, N. J. 




















IPIK PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION « KENNER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


ISoat USuilders ‘ P lywood 


up to eight feet in width and up 
to one hundred feet in length 


Guaranteed absolutely waterproof, salt- 
water proof and boiling-water proof. 
Comparatively light in weight; is flexi- 
ble and durable. 


SHIP BUILDERS’ PLYWOOD 
AIRCRAFT PLYWOOD 


AND 


SOLID CORE 


Brick Wall Construction - 


DOORS 


All products glued 
in a hot press with 
absolutely water- 
proof glue. 


Write today for il- 
lustrated literature 
about IPIK BRICK 
WALL BONDER- 
IZED PLYWOOD. 


IPIK COMPANY 


SALES AGENTS 
1833 CANAL BUILDING 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 




















YACHTING 


THE CAPTAIN 


(Continued from page 48) 


I had gotten used to her irritating manner of mothering me and she 
and I were great friends. At the time, she was going into a long-winded 
discussion on saving a part of one’s earnings. What she was saying didn’t 
interest me, but I listened because I liked her and liked being near her. 
This time my attention was divided. Not over a hundred yards from ys 
was a schooner from which I could hardly keep my eyes. She was about 
seventy feet on deck, clipper bow, topmasts, sparkling white hull with 
light blue trimmings. She had the graceful strength in her lines achieved 
once in a blue moon by a designer and seldom duplicated. Years later, 


-at Marblehead, I had the same thrill when I saw the first Tioga, one 


of the finest little ships that ever left a drawing board, in my modest 
opinion. 

This schooner — let’s call her the Polaris — had attracted me from the 
first moment I saw her. Then and there, I decided that if I ever had a boat 
of my own, that’s what she would be like. 

No woman likes divided attention and a wandering eye, even if she is 
talking only to her steward. Mrs. Lambskin was no exception. 

“Your touching interest in what I am saying is flattering. Are you trying 
to stare a hole in that boat, Boris?”’ 

“Why, no, Mrs. Lambskin, I was just admiring her. That’s the kind I 
would like. I wonder who owns her.” 

“Well, I don’t know, Boris; someone in ’Frisco. She’s chartered to g 
Mr. Pillsbury who, by the way, is coming aboard some time today.” 

That pleased me. I was anxious to see a man who could charter and sail 
such a boat. A schooner seemed to me the ideal seagoing type and the 
Polaris the embodiment of seagoing perfection. 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Pillsbury turned up. Tall, handsome and with 
a ready smile, he captivated me instantly. Just the type to own such a boat, 
I thought. He went aft to join the Lambskins and I reached the after deck 
only a second or two later, with a tray full of iced glasses. I had prepared 
them when I saw him board his tender. I wanted to be on the spot in the 
hope that the conversation would drift around to his boat. 

After hurrying through the polite how-are-you-I-am-fine-preliminaries, 
he launched into a tale of woe. 

- “Thad the nasty experience last night of having my skipper come aboard 
drunk and trying to bust me one.” 

After the Ah’s! and Oh’s! had melted in the sunshine, he continued. 

“Yes, sir, he was boiled. Came aboard about midnight and I had just 
turned in. I heard him floundering about, came on deck to see if he wasill 
and found him trying to play a tune on the halliards. I told him to go below 
and he took a pass at me.” 

‘“‘What happened then?” This from the Lambskins. 

“Well, nothing much. I laid him out and then took him ashore and had 
him tossed into the jug. He’s still there. I won’t bail him out, either, until 
the case comes up. He can rot there for all of me. That’s not so bad in 
itself, but I have to go to Chicago immediately, and the yacht must be 
returned to San Francisco. What to do I simply don’t know. I phoned 
’Frisco and Los Angeles and, of course, no one is available right off the bat.” 

The practical Mrs. Lambskin had a suggestion. “Why don’t you leave 


_ her here until the agency sends someone?”’ she asked. 


“Bad, Mrs. Lambskin, very bad. When I am away the boat may lie here 
weeks. And at the rate I’m paying for the charter, plus penalties for the 
delay, it’ll be something near the edge of bankruptcy. Besides, I want to 
know who takes her up.” 

For a while, further conversation was barren of any acceptable ideas. 
Then, suddenly, dear Mrs. Lambskin produced the perfect brain child. 

“T tell you what, Zeb,” she said, “let’s loan Mr. Pillsbury our Captain!” 
Mrs. Lambskin looked around, pleased. ‘‘We were going to take it easy, 
anyway, and you can go to LA by car if you have to.” All smiles now, she 
continued: ‘Whether the Cassandra lies around Wilmington or in Santa 
Barbara really doesn’t matter.”’ 

The idea was good; it was so good it practically floored me. Mr. Lamb- 
skin was all for it, anxious to help his friend out of a difficulty so easily 
Mr. Pillsbury pondered the offer for a moment. Then he said: 

“Does your Captain have any experience in sail?” 

It was now Mr. Lambskin’s turn to go to town. 

“Experience in sail! Why, my dear man, you should see his record! He 
was sixteen years in sailing ships before conditions forced him into steam. 

Mrs. Lambskin was not to be outdone. ‘“He’s a real sailor. You sho 
hear him tell about his experiences in windjammers. I doubt if there’s any 
thing afloat under canvas he couldn’t handle.” : 

Mr. Pillsbury was pleased. ‘Well, that sure is handsome of you. It 
help me out, and I’ll see to it that he isn’t sorry.” 

Everyone was pleased but me — and I was sweating blood. Fate had care 
fully worked out all the details, perfectly timed. 

At that moment Max leisurely walked aft. Immaculately dressed; 
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When the clouds roll by! 
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YACHTING 


debonair and self-assured, tanned and happy, he was, nevertheless, g 
cooked goose. 

Max was introduced, and without further conversational frills Mrs. 
Lambskin exploded the firecracker. 

“Look, Captain, we want you to help out Mr. Pillsbury and incidentally 
make yourself a little cash. He lost his skipper and must return the Polaris 
to San Francisco immediately. So we felt you wouldn’t mind doing it, 
Anyway, you would probably enjoy getting back into sail.” 

I couldn’t see Max’s face. It was just as well — my nerves aren’t made 
of iron. If I sell this story I expect to be paid so much a word. If I tried to 
do this scene justice I could probably retire for life. 

Max fought gamely to the last ditch. He advanced a number of argu- 
ments, only to see them dissipated into dust. His sheet anchor was the 
contention that he couldn’t leave the Cassandra, that she would be unsafe 
without his expert care — but he was cornered. Every thrust was expertly 
parried. They used his own weapons — his purported experience, his love 
of sail. He gave up just this side of trouble, warned by a slight change in 
Mrs. Lambskin’s voice. 

It was decided that he would depart that afternoon. Just enough time 
out to pack his duffle while Mr. Pillsbury waited to ferry him across to the 
Polaris to start him off. 

Head high, Max went to his quarters. Refilling the glasses, I advanced 
the lame excuse of getting last minute instructions and followed him. In 
Max’s stateroom we closed the door and windows and stood facing each 
other. I spoke first. 

“You can’t do it, Max! The best way out is for you to pretend you hada 
heart attack and go to a hospital for a few days until the Polaris leaves.” 

Max was pale, but determined. “‘That’s out, Boris. Nobody would fall 
for that gag. They’d get a medico and he would see that I am as healthy 
as an ox. I just got to go through with it.” 

I became panicky. ‘It’s impossible, Max. You’re insane! Just because 
you learned the levers on this mechanical flea doesn’t mean you can handle 
a schooner! Why, I’d rather see you skipper the Leviathan across the 
Atlantic than sail a dory across the harbor!” 

The reader might well question my extreme anxiety. Several times during 
stays in port I had hired small sail boats and I had acquired an unholy 
respect for the mysteries of canvas and wind. But Max was resolute. He 
just couldn’t give up. 

“Tl try it . . . Once out of the harbor I’ll manage. If I don’t try I'll 
lose everything.”’ 

“Max, I implore you! Run away, play sick — anything — but keep 
your hands off the Polaris. You can’t do it. That’s one thing you can’t 
bluff. You can’t fool the sailors. You’re cutting your throat, deliberately, 
and with your eyes open.” 

I might as well have talked to a wooden Indian. Max listened, packed, 
and within half an hour was aboard the Polaris. 

- The end came quickly. I shall refrain from dramatics and simply relate 
the events as they passed before me as if in a play. 

Max and Mr. Pillsbury walked around the deck of the schooner and then 
went below. After a short while Pillsbury returned to the Cassandra in one 
of our tenders with all his luggage which, apparently, had already been 
packed. On the Polaris, meanwhile, the sailors were removing the sail 
covers. On the Cassandra, the Lambskins, Mr. Pillsbury and I were aft, 
leaning on the rail, watching. The entire crew was forward, also leaning on 


the rail and watching the departure of their skipper. 


The Polaris had an efficient crew. The mainsail went up in jig time, fol- 
lowed by the foresail. Then the clanking winch announced that the anchor 
was coming home. Suddenly, the clanking stopped and the headsails went 
up. Pillsbury swore. 

“Why, the damn fool is getting his heads’ls up before the hook!” 

The winch resumed its clanking. Max was aft at the wheel. Gradually, 
and almost imperceptibly, the Polaris filled on the starboard tack and 
started sailing. The clanking winch accelerated its tempo. On the Polaris 
the men were sheeting home the canvas. The schooner gathered speed and 
was now rapidly approaching us. 

I could see Max clearly. His face was gray, distorted with fear, and he 
was clutching the wheel as if it were his last hold on life. Pillsbury was 
swearing vilely and loudly. The Polaris was coming toward us and would 
have cleared us by the length of a boat hook, if —if her anchor, which 
hadn’t broken water, had not fouled our cable. A yell from forward on the 
Polaris. A yell from Pillsbury. Max let go of the wheel! 

With morbid fascination, I saw the Polaris jibe over and crash into 
Cassandra. Her bowsprit went through our hull like a needle through a pil 
cushion. The Cassandra heeled. Everybody yelled. Polaris’ foretopmast 
came down like a tree and, still hanging by the springstay, swung down on 
the deck like a giant flail. Poor Polaris! There she was, defiled. Poot 
Cassandra, wrecked by her own skipper! 

As in all accidents, the inevitable crowd congregated instantly. It seemed 
that everything afloat on the Pacific Coast was around the two ships 
within a few minutes. As through a haze, I saw Max clutching his left side 
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(his heart trouble must have been genuine now), board a small power boat 
and depart for shore. 


That is really the whole story. I’ll just gather a few loose ends. 


Max went to a hospital and claimed severe heart attack. Nobody could 
understand what happened except Pillsbury, who insisted that Max was a 
fake. Right after Max’s departure we were in a mess. No one knew what 
to do. The two ships with but one captain who wasn’t a captain were 
deserted by him. 

Mr. Pillsbury aboard the Cassandra and a trumpet-voiced individual 
on the Polaris finally crystallized into the leaders. With a lot of bellowing 
and the help of the greater part of the sightseeing fleet, the two vessels were 
pulled apart. By nightfall, the Polaris was again anchored alongside and 
the debris partly cleaned up. Mr. Pillsbury went ashore with Mr. Lambskin 
to see Max and to notify the respective insurance companies. Mrs. Lamb- 
skin and I sat in the lounge, discussing the accident. 

The bubble had burst and I was scared. I finally broke down and told 
Mrs. Lambskin the whole story, sparing no details and outlining the whole 
fraud. She was a great gal all right. She listened to me attentively, without 
interrupting. When I had finished, she was as kind as ever. 

“You realize, Boris, that Max will be slapped in jail? And they might 
slap you in, too, for good measure; you were an accessory, or something.”’ 

“T know, Mrs. Lambskin — I know — but what to do?” 

“Well, there are always two ways to handle anything, Boris, the right 
way and the wrong way. The only out is to keep the matter from the hands 
of the insurance companies and thus out of-court. I’d like to help you; 
besides, I still sort of like Max. I think if the damage is not too costly I can 
get Zeb to pay it and we’ll squeeze out of it that way. He can do it without 
batting an eyelash.” 

And this is exactly what happened. The whole explosion, so dangerous, 
simmered down to a damp fizz. Mr. Lambskin agreed to settle for the 
damages. (I suspect his wife told him that if the matter got into print he 
would play the rdle of a gullible fool.) Mr. Pillsbury departed for Chicago, 
and good old Max vanished from the hospital without a trace. Later, I 
found that he walked out of the hospital and went to Los Angeles where 
he drew all his available money. Then he disappeared. I never heard from 
him and I never saw him again. He, of course, didn’t know about the settle- 
ment of the damage by Mr. Lambskin. 


Tur Cassandra was taken to a shipyard where she was repaired and then 
laid up for the winter. The crew was dismissed. The Lambskins offered 
me a job as houseboy on their estate, but I refused. I had run across two 
chaps who were planning a cruise to Cocos Island in search of the elusive 
treasure (they, too, had the only authentic map) and were willing to let 


me in on the ground floor for a small consideration. However, that is 
another story. 


LONG ISLAND SOUND RACING— 
WHAT NEXT? 


(Continued from page 35) 


introduced, and things have now reached a point where a few new ultra- 
fast boats make the large majority of Stars obsolete except where they race 
only against others of their own caliber. 

Bedevilled for years between the wishes of the ‘development group,” 
which is always trying to make its Stars faster and faster, and the “stand 
patters,” who asked nothing but an even break under strict one-design 
conditions, the Star Class rule-makers may have erred a bit in striving to 
hold the interest of the former, thereby bringing about a condition where 
money makes the mare go. As the situation now stands, one group or the 
other is likely to bé frozen out of the class. 


B, SOLUTION one occasionally hears suggested is to divide the Stars into two 
groups, one with its rules “‘frozen,”’ as of a few seasons back, into rigidly 
enforced one-design form, with restrictions on haul-outs, new sails and 
Whatnot; the other opened up even more than at present for develop- 
ment purposes. (For the latter group, we offer the name of the Mare 
Division.) I have a hunch that some skippers who now go in for the latest 
_ hottest stuff, in order to stay in the competition, would settle back into 
the more stable group with a sigh of relief if this were done. It would 
aad complicate the problems of the I.8.C.Y.R.A., however, by making 

hecessary to hold two world’s championships instead of one. Another 
eeestion that has been offered, to take care of the present situation on 

estern Long Island Sound, is to race the Stars in two divisions, the older 
t ats up to, say, No. 1500, and the newer boats. For the next few seasons 

certainly has possibilities. 

















CALL IT WHAT YOU LIKE ... sport... pastime... 
relaxation ... or just plain FUN . . . you can’t beat it! 


You can’t over-estimate its importance to the job in 


hand — and to the job ahead. 


Grim worries, long hours, intense effort . .. for all of us! 
And happy periods like this—fishing —loafing —soaking 
up the sun and wind apd water — go far indeed to re- 
create the power and spark the will to do a still better job. 


So we at Evinrude take most seriously our job of build- 
ing the fine motors that contribute so importantly to 
America’s recreation. 


Building motors is‘only part of our job now, of course. 
When any part or fraction of Evinrude production 
facilities is found adapted to our Country’s armament 
program, in it goes. So, inevitably, there will not be 
enough new motors this year. 


But Evinrude, and Evinrude dealers everywhere, are 
cooperating in keeping hundreds-of-thousands of older 
motors running to the top of their form 
—and in making available every motor 
not in active use. See your Evinrude 
dealer. The 1942 Evinrude catalog 
will be sent free on request. EVIN- 
RUDE MOTORS, 4864 North 27th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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The Haggis ... a traditional 
Scotch ceremonial dish . . . is 
always ‘‘piped in” together with 
Scotch Whisky. To glorify this 
pleasant rite there is a reason 


for serving Teacher’s . . . eee) 86 
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UNCLE SAM’S NAVY 


“UNCLE WANTS HIS BOATS” AND 
HARPER MAKES THE BOLTS... Now! 


























Down in the hulls of Uncle Sam's sub-chasers, 
cutters, crash boats, mine sweepers, motor torpedo 
boats, and many other fighting craft, will be found 
Harper's marine fastenings. 

Big Monel bolts in the bow, carriage bolts in the 
frames, castle nuts on the shafts, drift bolts in the 
keels, and a host of other nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets in all important parts and equipment. Most 
leading yards use Harper fastenings exclusively. 


~" NEW CATALOG READY 


. .. describing 4320 stock items of non-ferrous and 
stainless fastenings. Special rush facilities on long 
carriage bolts and drift bolts. 
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But aside from all the above considerations, the thing that got the 
Y.R.A. in an uproar a year ago, and that is on the minds of many rag 
men and officials, is the falling off of interest and participation in the cham, 
pionship regattas — perhaps not in actual numbers but in relative numbers 
compared to the growing fleets of small boats. In 1940, Y.R.A. officials 
were alarmed over the fact that, with hundreds of potential racing craft 
owned around the Sound, only 178 entered for the Y.R.A. championships 
and, of those, only 80 sailed races enough to qualify. The special committe 
referred to above brought in a report recommending (a) class option ag tp 
the percentage of races in which a boat must start during the season ty 
qualify; (b) weekly publication of class series standings; (c) giving second 
and third place medals for the season in classes whose numbers warrant jt 
and (d) getting out a weekly news letter to Y.R.A. members. 


| rumvx the first-named move was the most effective. Some classes, such 
as the Internationals, whose skippers can never get enough racing, boosted 
their requirement to sixty per cent of all title regattas. Others, such as the 
handicap and cruising boat classes, whose members are more interested 
in long distance racing and cruising than in matinee races; and the Stary, 
which have special racing series of their own outside the Y.R.A., reduced it 
well below the old requirement of 50 per cent. Last season, while oniy one 
more boat entered for the championship than in 1940 (179 entries), twenty. 
three more, or 103 of these boats, qualified. These figures represent a greater 
increase among the active classes than appears on the surface because g 
lot of the larger boats that raced in 1940 were on the beach last year. 
But the fact remains, and it irks the Y.R.A. no‘end, that ever-increasing 
fleets of smallish boats in places like Seawanhaka, Cold Spring, Eastchester 
Bay, Manhasset Bay, Hempstead Harbor and Riverside do most of their 
racing in their own harbors, and appear with the Sound fleet only on special 
occasions — Larchmont Race Week, for instance, or when their home 
clubs happen to be holding the day’s Y.R.A. regatta. : 
This condition is bound up with the decrease of the average size of yachts | 
racing in two ways. One is that a few club and race officials still gear their 
regattas to the requirements of big boats and neglect the small fry even to 
the point of sometimes not bothering to put out special marks that the 
circulars direct them to round. You can hardly expect skippers in such 
classes as the Snipes to like this. The other consideration is that, no matter 


‘how the size and speed of the boats shrink, the distance from Execution to 


Center Island or Greenwich Point buoys (in either direction) is still mor 
than ten miles, to which must be added the distance to those points from 
harbors lying beyond them. It was no great chore with a Ten-Metre ora 
“Thirty” to get from Cow Bay or City Island down to a Seawanhaka or 
Stamford regatta. But for a Star, ‘““One-Ten,” or Snipe, with her lack of 
conveniences and speed, to cover the same ground, sail a race, and get 
home again, is a major and, frequently, an uncomfortable undertaking, 
especially when breezes on the Sound, especially in the morning, ain’t whst 
they used to was. Towboats still make it possible but the chances are that, 
for the next few seasons, towing, even if organized on a community bass 
with one power boat handling eight or ten racing craft, will be out of the 
question. Cruising auxiliaries can make these trips easily, of course, but 
you can’t build up a big racing fleet on the basis of Week-Enders, Coast 
wisers and handicap cruising boats. To most of the men who own thos 
boats, matinee regattas are of minor interest and on most week-ends they'l 
either be off cruising or competing in overnight and coastwise races. 


Onxz suggestion, for which we are indebted to Fred Wright, chairman af 
the Manhasset Bay Y.C. race committee, and which a number of racilt 
men consider well worth trying, is to split the Y.R.A.’s sphere of activity 
into two districts, each with its own weekly regatta, and then decide tle 
Sound championships by bringing together the half dozen leading boats af 
each class from the two districts, either in certain designated central 
gattas during the season or for a three-race title series in September. Ti 
would involve a dividing line approximately between Matinicock and 
Playland. The majority of boats would be in the district west of this lit 
but sponsors of the plan believe that a weekly Sound regatta held in the 
waters roughly between Greenwich Point and Oak Neck, would bring ot 
regularly, boats from Cold Spring, Seawanhaka, Stamford and Riverside 
that now find it impossible to race in more than a few Sound regattas. 

Under such an arrangement, some clubs would have to run more Soul 
regattas than they do now but, since they now run both Sound and harbot 
regattas, often the same day, this would entail no more hardship 02 the 
clubs, especially if they were content to run things on a simplified scale. A 
number of classes, such as the Internationals, would be wholly contald 
in one of the other districts. Others, such as the Atlantics and the Ste 
would work up to a season climax in the inter-district championship s&™ 
which would take on a degree of interest transcending the regular wee“! 
regattas. 

This latter point brings up a point that is important to the sport 
that of publicity. When I started covering yachting for a New York dail 
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NAUTICAL BOOKS sy EXPERTS 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





NAVIGATION 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick M. 
Tompkins. Step-by-step through the proc- 
ess of ing latitude and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of navigation. $2.00 

Primer of Navigation, by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the opening chapters. The 
treatment of celestial navigation has been 


simplified. No mathematics beyond simple 
arithmetic are led. Complete with 
tables, and fully illustrated. $4.00 


The Essentials of Modern Navigation, 
by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 
navigation does not require a complete 
understanding of principles, but does re- 
quire proper use of its me’ This is 
Mr. Wolk "s object. $3.50 

Yacht Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work ampli ‘acht 
Cruising (see elsewhere), and is indis- 
pensable for those who are setting out on 
or like to read about long voyages. $4.50 

A Simple Method for Offshore Navi- 
gation, by George N. Wallace. A quick, 


le method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1.00 
PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
completeness. $2.00 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 

Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boa 
Handling, by Charles F. Chapman. 
New 1942 edition of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 

nee Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. the problems of living well on 
a small boat — even to the keeping of a 
dog. Names, prices and sources of supply 
are given. best book a yachtsman 

possibly buy.” $2.50 

Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 

o “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 

Log of the Yacht, by D. H. Eadie. Espe- 
cially arranged log book for power ‘boat 
cruising. Cover and each page imprinted 
with boat’s name. $2. 

Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for ing your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
mis, Associate Editor of YACHTING. 

It’s “the best cruising book, by and large, 

IT have read for many a year . . . a jolly 
fine piece of literature,” says Lincoln Col- 
cord. Illustrated in color. $4.00 
Cruising North America, by Frederic M. 
Gardiner. Taking in a lot of territory this 
volume makes a fine and complete job of 
it. Owners of cruising yachts will find it 
helpful in a thousand ways. $3.50 
Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If all the guides, manuals and 
a, 8 of every sort were wwont 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably complete instruction for the 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 
Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
A fine book for the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 
A Cruising Guide to the New England 
past, edited by Robert F. Duncan. 
Sailing directions for many of the de- 
lightful small anchorages suitable for 
yachts which are not covered in the 
Coast Pilot. Attractively illustrated. $5.00 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
. > 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completing their first season or two of 
cruising. Illustrated. . $3.00 
Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know er a 
A Yachtsman’s Coast Pilot, by Harold 
S. “Skipper” Smith. This book supple- 
ments the U. S. Coast Pilots with its 
information on the smaller harbors be- 
tween Northeast Harbor, Maine, and 
Chesapeake, Maryland. $4.50 


BOAT SAILING 


The A B Cof Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacutinc. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 

Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book with remarkable, specially-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. The 
best way we know of to learn to aail 
without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. 3.50 

Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail both small 
and moderately large boats. Illustrated. 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a stan in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date. $3.50 

Yacht Designing and ne by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Naval 
Architecture for the amateur. Illustrated. 

Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
construction. Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 

Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 

Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
Plans and complete building instructions 
for a number of boats, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3.00 

Modern Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
A fine book containing much information 
on round bottom boats, beveling frames, 
laying down lines, spars, materials and 
costs. $ 

Amateur Boat Building, by William F. 
Crosby. 236 pages of real information for 
the amateur 


t builder, profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Yankee Stargazer, by Robert Elton Berry. A fine biography 
of Nathaniel Bowditch. Illustrated. $2.50 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. Brand new, and as 


fine as anything the author has written. Illustrated. 


$5.00 


Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. A picture primer of 
meteorology for beginning flyers. Some good weather ma- 


terial for yachtsmen. 


$2.50 





BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers illus- 
trated by sequence photos of Star boat 
models. Includes the latest rule changes. 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 

e principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 

Small Boat Racing, by William F. 
Crosby. Introduction to the sport of 

small sailboat racing. Illustrated. $2.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
Winthrop P. Moore. A practical book 
about adhe purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats together 
with points on their operation. $3.50 

Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 

levoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since the days of the old 
square rigger. Sixty-three illus. $3.00 

Sailmaking Simplified, by Alan Gray. 
A practical guide for the amateur who 
wishes to make or repair his own sails. 
Illustrated. $2.25 

The Ship’s Husband, by H. A. Calahan. 
One of the author’s best books. Covers 
the care of the boat both in the water and 
laid up for the winter. $3.00 








Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail © 





> BOOK DEPARTMENT <« 


Yacht DG 


ADVENTURE 


The Cruise of “‘Diablesse,’’ by Frederic 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the 
West Indies and South America. $2.50 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 

Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**Yankee,”’ by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Jo n. $3.00 

Two Survived, by Guy Pearce Jones. 
Introduction by William McFee. The 
true account of what is rar the 
longest castaway voyage in a small boat 
on record. Over 3000 miles covered in 70 
days after a 1940 torpedoing. Deserves a 
place on every nautical bookshelf. $2.00 

—_ of the “‘Hornet’s’’ Longboat, by 

illiam Roos. The complete story of a 
4000-mile, 43-day voyage, one of the 
longest ever made in an open boat. $2.50 

The Venturesome Voyages of Captain 
Voss, by John C. Voss. Almost unbeliev- 
able, but true eee of small boat voy- 
ages. Illustrated. $2.75 

Alone in the Caribbean, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. A_single-handed cruise from 
island to island in the Lesser Antilles in 
a sailing canoe. Real adventure and vivid 
descriptions. Illustrated. id 

Windjammer Boy, by Roland Barker. 
From Australia to England in one of the 
famous grain races. Fine for boys. $2.00 

Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. Sailing 
with the Arabs in their dhows, written as 
only Villiers can write of such things. 
Illustrated. 


HISTORICAL 


Yankee Stargazer, by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. A must addition to every shelf 
of books on the sea and seamen. Il!us- 
trated. $2.50 

The History of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Cha . A classic 
of marine archaeology which should be in 
the library of every lover of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $7.50 

American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 

Ports of Piscataqua, by William G. 
Saltonstall. The maritime history of 
Portsmouth, N. H., from 1603 to 1860. 
A handsome volume, well illus. $3.50 

Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Over 200 rare and beautiful 
photograpbs, with running text, tell the 
whole story of whaling in the days of sail. 
Included are sail and ship plans and 
whaler specifications. 

American Fishermen, by Albert Cook 
Church. A history of prime pictorial 
value — the development of the fishing 
schooner from the early pinkeys down 
through the racing fishermen of today. 
Over 260 pictures that are masterpiece 
of photographic art. $3.75 

Songs of American Sailormen, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first authentic 

lection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Grant illustrations. $3.50 

American Figureheads and Their 
Carvers, by Pauline A. Pinckney. A 
complete, definitive work, richly illus- 
trated, and containing a list of some 400 
American ship carvers with well-known 
examples of their art. An ideal gift. $4.00 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. One of the best yachting 
books ever published. Considering the 
wealth of illustration, the cost is justified. 

$10.00 

Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good as 
the firat — of highest value to designers, 
builders, yachtsmen. Fully se 


Sail & Power. Apart from its educational 
value, like all Uffa Fox books it is of 


absorbing interest. $10.00 
Racing, Cruising & Design. The fourth 

of this world famous series. $10.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
tis weather breakfasts to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the cook. $2.00 

Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book has come to be re- 
garded as an indispensable encyclopaedia 
of the sea. Illustrated. $3.00 

Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. 
A picture primer of meteorology for be- 
ginning flyers. Some good weather ma- 
terial for yachtsmen. Military planes in 
flight lend extra interest to the fine cloud 
pictures. 

Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 

Observer on Ranger by Sir Fisher Dilke, 
Bt. A handsome volume based on the 
author’s diary as official observer on 
Ranger during the 1937 America’s Cup 
Races. Illustrated. $10.00 

Gadgets & Wrinkles, by H. A. Calahan. 
A compendium of man’s ingenuity at 
sea. $3.00 

Nautical Nuggets, by William W. Swan. 
Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
will make your boat sail faster. $.50 








205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Prices include delivery only within the United States. Add 10% to price to cover delivery to Foreign Countries and U. S. Possessions 


Please send your 
remittance with 
your order 























She’s probably got a few good cruises left in her withered carcass, 
- so waltz ‘er over the waves again, skipper . . . because there 
won't be any new Burger welded steel cruisers for you to rove 


about in this summer. 


We aren’t offering a hand either on how to make the “old girl” 
. you know better than we, where she’s 
taking water, and why the old petrol inhaler won’t turn up her 
usual revs. We can tell you this, skipper, the new Burger cruisers 


last out the summer. . 


will be worth waiting for a season or so . . . they'll give you the 
kind of seagoing pleasure you’ve never experienced before .. . 


pleasure thrills, with the satisfaction of the utmost in safety, and 


lower maintenance. 


BURGER Boat coMPANY 


| MANITOWOC 


WISCONSIN 








THE SAME 


DEPENDABILITY 


which has for decades identified U. S. 
Electric Plants in the industrial and 
marine fields — now is performing a most 
vital function in our military, naval and 
national defense efforts. 


U. S. MOTORS OSHKOSH, 
CORPORATION WISCONSIN 
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YACHTING 


in 1927, it was a “glamor sport.” It was spectacular, it lived in an aura of 
big money and it involved a lot of “big names.” It was followed avidly by 
many thousands of readers who knew less than nothing of sailing, many of 
whom probably had never even seen a yacht race. This made it worth big 
space to editors and publishers. In fifteen years, this condition has com. 
pletely changed. Fifteen Internationals may have the world’s finest rage 
but they are no such popular spectacle as an America’s Cup race, or a New 
York Yacht Club cruise in big yacht times. The big names and the big 
money have largely disappeared from the game. 


From a ‘competitive standpoint, I believe the situation is better than 
it was then. Hundreds of ex-landlubbers have “taken up sailing”’ anq 
thousands of readers keenly interested personally, or through friends, 
follow the sport more closely and intelligently than did the reading public 
whose yachting hero was Sir Thomas Lipton. But their numbers, from g 
circulation standpoint, do not compensate for the strictly landlubber 
public which bought papers to read about the (to them) incomprehensible 
but fascinating doings afloat of yesteryear. Editors and publishers, up. 
fortunately, have sensed the drop in non-participating reader interest 
without having fully grasped the rise in participant interest and, when 
their yachting specialists point this out, they suspect (and quite rightly) 
that we have our axes to grind. Newspaper space for anything is vastly 
harder to get these days and we’re having a tougher and tougher fight for 
what we can get of it. 

Further decentralization of the game, locally, would make this all the 
worse. Stories on a dozen club races on a Saturday or Sunday would cover 
more actual competitors than Sound regatta stories do but, from an editor’s 
standpoint, it would be expensive and unwieldly, if not actually physically 
impossible, to cover these. Furthermore, any editor,reading accounts of the 
same few boats and men racing in the same place week after week, with the 
same winners usually leading the list, would tell you it wasn’t worth what 
little paper it was printed on. “‘ We don’t cover sand lot baseball,” they'd 
tell you, and baseball is one of the sports editor’s sacred cows. The present 
difficulty of getting even a few inches for Frostbite dinghy racing, which 
was once eight-column-line stuff, is a prime example. 

Ocean racing, international, national and intersectional racing have 
public interest today, and it’s the stuff on which we have to depend for our 
space. If the sport can’t give us that, and can’t educate editors and pub- 
lishers to understand that there’s interest in such events; no matter how 
small the boats involved, it’ll have to struggle along on a starvation allow- 
ance of newspaper space. 


Waar the sport of Sound yacht racing may be like next summer, or the 
next, nobody knows. I hope some of the suggestions made here may help to 
keep things alive. Certainly, we aren’t going to see a great deal in the 
papers about yacht racing, and I thank God for such magazines as Y AcHT- 
ING in which we'll be able to read about boats and sailing, current, past or 
future, as the British are able to do in their yachting publications, which 
are carrying on nobly. 


YACHTSMAN, MIND YOUR T & T! 


(Continued from page 24) 


This is especially applicable to sail boat races and, most of all, to one-design 
class day races. While even offshore races are sometimes won by playing the 
tidal currents at the start or finish, selecting an optional course, such as The 
Race, or the Gut, at the entrance to Long Island Sound, according to where 
the tide starts to run your way first, it is the little fellows who gain or lose 
most by their knowledge or lack of it as to the tides. 

This knowledge includes not only knowing where the current runs strong- 
est and to use it when you're going its way or avoid it when it’s against you, 
but also an accurate knowledge of when the current turns at various points 

‘ along the course. It should be constantly remembered that the turn of the 
tide (that is, when it starts to rise or fall) and the time when the tidal cu 
rent starts to run in the opposite direction, are two entirely different thing. 
Not only is there a discrepancy in time of as much as two hours in some 
places but the difference between full low tide and slack water is never the 
same in any two places. It’s quite a game, well worth the careful study of 
the racing and also the cruising skipper. It’s all to be found in the Gover! 
ment Current Tables and the Coast Pilots’ sailing directions. Governmelt 
Tide Tables should, of course, be carried, chiefly to give you the depth 
water at any given time when navigating where the water’s spread out thin; 
but the Current Tables are of much greater value when it comes to gettin 
there first in a race or with a minimum of effort when cruising. 

Of course, there are many fine bodies of salt water where the tides and 
currents are of little importance but in spots like Fishers Island Sound of 
along the Maine Coast, they loom large. I recall how one young skipper 
ways used to win — well, almost always — with his Bull’s Eye, even when 
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he sailed a boat other than his own. Part of it was due to his skill with the 
sheet and tiller but, I believe, much more to his accurate knowledge, based 
onstudy and experience, of where the tidal currents along the usual courses 
sailed were strongest. 

As we all know, abnormally high tides are frequently dangerous results of 
heavy storms. The famous, or rather infamous, New England hurricane of 
September 21st, 1938, brought such high tides with it that boats of all de- 
scriptions were carried sometimes a mile or more from the normal shore 
line. At New London, the 120-foot steam lighthouse tender Tulip was most 
inconveniently deposited across the tracks of the New Haven Railroad. 
At Fishers Island, a 60-foot schooner was placed safely and gently on a 
shoal so far from the channel that it took a dredge over a week to dig a 
channel to her. A small cruiser was lifted over the piling of the dock and 
dropped on an even keel upon the dock, without a scratch. But another was 
caught half way over the dock and, when the tide dropped, she dove head 
first to the bottom. There’s not much to do to guard against cases like that. 
Some small craft are purposely flooded and sunk at their moorings before 
the tide or wind can wreck them; after the storm, they can be raised in as 
good condition as before. Of course, a boat is safer against these extremely 
high tides at a mooring than at a dock; but be sure, when you put down 
your mooring, that there is enough scope for such a contingency if you can 
do so without taking up too much room for swinging. 


So rar, we have discussed chiefly the first of the two “T’s” which the 
contented yachtsman would do well to mind. We have shown, however, 
how the second ‘‘T,”’ Time, is often directly associated with the first ‘‘T,” 
Tide, and so will add just a few hints in which time is disassociated from tide. 
The first is: When planning a cruise, allow sufficient time for the enjoyable 
features of cruising that come when anchored — the early morning plunge 
over the side and the more deliberate swim in late afternoon; the little ad- 
venturous journeys in the tender; a bit of quiet fishing, and a lot of not so 
quiet gamming. When on a cruise in a small boat, meals are much more en- 
joyable if eaten in a quiet anchorage, even at the sacrifice of an hour’s delay 
in getting off in the morning or selecting a somewhat nearer port for the 
night. And, by all odds, the best time of day on the water is early in the 
morning; so plan on early starts and early anchoring for the night. 

Use Time carefully, just as you use Tide. For neither Time nor Tide will 
wait for any of us. But both of them can become mighty good friends and 


powerful influences in making a cruise a continuous joy and complete suc- 
cess or in winning a race. 


WARTIME REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
BOAT OWNERS 


(Continued from page 63) 


principal items required for fitting out are concerned, the situation is still 
very much as described in the article ‘Don’t Give Up The Ship”’ in our 
January issue. Hardware and supply dealers’ shelves are well stocked with 
paints, hardware, fittings, and other equipment. Although since January 
lst copper and copper base alloys have not been permitted to be used in the 
manufacture of pleasure boat equipment, there are no restrictions on the 
sale of whatever was manufactured prior to that date. Manila rope is still 
the only product for which there is ordinarily a heavy demand at fitting 


out time, which probably will not be obtainable this year. The rope situa- 
tion is as follows: 


Manila Rope Further Restricted 


As a result of a further amendment to OPM’s regulations covering the 
manufacture and use of manila fiber and manila rope, boat owners will 
find it increasingly difficult to purchase new rope for use on pleasure craft. 
This amendment came through in the last week of December too late to 
Permit correcting the article entitled “Don’t Give Up The Ship” in the 
January number of Yacutine. 


Owners of pleasure craft may now purchase rope of the following cate- 
gories only. 


1. Manila rope in dealer’s stocks which on December 19, 1941, was in the 
form of cut lengths of less than 200 feet. (This rope must have been pro- 
cured from the manufacturer prior to August 27, 1941, the date of the origi- 
nal manila rope regulation.) 


2. Half-and-half, 50-50, and other half manila and half sisal, henequen, 
— ropes which were manufactured prior to December 19, 1941. 
(The further manufacture of this type of rope was prohibited as of that date 


ut there is no restriction on the sale of existing stocks.) 


3. Ropes containing no manila fiber and made of sisal and other inferior 
Tope making fibers. 
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DULUX gives your boat 
that “’42 MODEL” LOOK! 


HERE will be very few new boats in the water 
this spring...but the ripples in numberless an- 
chorages will reflect craft as gleaming white and 
new-looking as ever. Why? secause every year, 
more and more boat owners are discovering DULUX! 


A WHITE THAT STAYS WHITE. DULUX will impress you 
with its pure dazzling whiteness when you put it on 
your boat. And you'll be pleased to see how it stays 
snowy-white all season long. 


GET YOUR BOAT IN THE WATER FASTER. This year, your 
spare time is going to be limited—so you'll want to 
spend as little of it as possible painting your boat. Then 
use DULUX—it spreads on easily, quickly. It covers 
beautifully. It dries fast, saving time between coats. 


EXCLUSIVE FORMULA FOR GREATEST DURABILITY. DULUX 
is different. It was specially developed by Du Pont 
chemists to stand up against salt spray, heat, cold, har- 
bor gases,and polluted harbor waters. DULUX isa tough, 
hard finish that resists wear, scratching, and marring. 


DULUX comes in colors and clear, for every surface 
from the masthead right down to the water line, for 
exterior and interior application. See your boat yard 
or Marine Supply Dealer. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 

















Something NEW 
Shas Caen: tela. 


If by chance you skipped page 11 of this issue, 
warnings are in order! Turn-to! Skipper, and head 
back to something of undeniable importance! 


Good news indeed is the new feature starting soon 
in YACHTING. Its name: “The Yachtsmen’s Swap 
Chest.” Its purpose: to enable you and every other 
yachtsman to list inexpensively in YACHTING any 
items of gear and equipment which you would 
willingly swap, trade or barter for something more 
useful for your boat this summer. It’s fun, it’s timely, 
and it’s valuable. 


Turn now to page 11 for more complete details. 
Help a yachtsman in distress! Be a_ successful 
“swapper’! 


‘*F YOU CANNOT BUY, GIVE THESE COLUMNS A TRY’”’ 





For the Utmost in “‘Inboard’’ Motor 
Performance and Dependability 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


> San Francisco Yacht Harbor looks like a large mouth from which many 
of the teeth have been extracted. At 10:00 a.m. on Monday, December 8th, 
1941, naval officials took most of the serviceable power boats over 35’ in 
length and capable of over ten knots’ speed in this vicinity. The request 
was made by the Navy that the boats be turned over within twenty-four 
hours and the response of yachtsmen was immediate. Many were caught 
with their boats in partial disrepair, because of the season, with overhaul- 
ing operations progressing. However, the entire list has now been taken 
over by the Navy and moored at Treasure Island or in the immediate 
vicinity where the boats are rapidly being converted to coast patrol vessels, 


> New officers of the St. Francis Y.C. for 1942 will be: S. W. Ford, com- 
modore; R. J. Bekins, vice commodore; A. C. Farlow, rear commodore; 
W. Armstrong, I. Read, and J. L. Cauthorn, directors. 

The Circus Party scheduled for December 12th at the St. Francis Y.C. 
was held and is, to our knowledge, the first yachting event which proceeded 
during a blackout. This episode seemed to make little difference to the 
attending yachtsmen who navigated their respective courses successfully 
without light or compass. The annual dinner of this club was scheduled for 
January 19th, at which time the new officers were inaugurated. 


> Instructions to sailors who still want to sail their boats for pleasure have 
been issued by Captain Stanley D. Parker, senior Coast Guard officer, and 
are filed in binders at the various yacht clubs about the Bay. Identification 
cards and permits have already been issued to a number of yachtsmen by 
the Coast Guard, and winter sailing is again under way. Although some- 
what in abeyance during the past few weeks, enthusiasm for the spring 
season is now building up. Charlie Langlais has been appointed head of a 
committee of past commodores and executives of the local yacht clubs to 
work in conjunction with Bob White, Chairman of the Y.R.A. They hope 
to arrange a coast-wide meeting, to be held in February, to work out a 
somewhat attenuated but satisfactory schedule of racing. 


p> At the San Francisco Y.C., officers for the following year will be: Leon- 
ard H. Brown, commodore; Raymond A. Hall, vice commodore; Wm. W. 
Stout, rear commodore; Norman E. Shean, secretary; Shirley Morgan, 
treasurer. Directors for 1942 are: Joe P. Fullerton, Robert M. Gunn, Wn. 
A. La Violette, Raymond J. Millzner and Herb Van Zandt. Chosen by the 










_ nominating committee, this list was scheduled to be elected at a midwinter a 
dinner at the clubhouse on January 17th. Ae 
MOTORS Dei 
> Fishing is again permitted outside the Golden Gate. For a time after 
: - war was declared, fishing both by commercial and pleasure boats was pet- > 
mitted only from Monterey Bay. At present, however, fishing boats may g0 mi 
through the Gate in groups under the escort of a Coast Guard patrol whieh Fle 
stands off and on during the day. 
: : >) 
SAIL > Probably the most precipitous and certainly one of the strongest of YC 
T R U S C OTT m bowel a Oo AT © southeasterlies rose out of the night just after Christmas and lashed North- Net 
ern California waters. Many marine railways were sanded in, waves broke Par 
: over the Madden and Lewis docks and many of the erstwhile yachts con gi 
Built to Your Order mandeered by the Navy were caught in their somewhat exposed nev on 
Reasonably prompt delivery still possible on cruisers, 30 to 70 ft., sail anchorages, receiving various degrees of damage. Among those needing and 
eo a ae “ie wet et ones. Sver'80 years’ experience. repairs are: Pes Espada, Folderol, Sobre Las Olas and Bonnie Dundee Il, C 
ae a coancaea which is now out on the ways at the Madden and Lewis basin. acti 
COMPLETE MARINE SERVICE Fe 


> Nominated officers of the Corinthian Y.C. for 1942 are: Herman Ho- wat 
grefe, commodore; Dr. James Nuckolls, vice commodore; L. T. Timmetle 
secretary; E. S. Howard, treasurer; Kenneth C. Jones, port captain. The 


% STORAGE — Outside and Inside 
‘ % REPAIRS — By Factory Trained Men 


i i 28th. 
FITTIN election was preceded by a dinner at the clubhouse on January 2 
— 6 More festive was the fifty-sixth annual midwinter dinner at the Corl DA 
Moderate rates e Inquiries invited thian Y.C., held on January 11th. This affair marked the retiring of the You 


commodore of the previous year. Commodore Nelson Jones, who retites Py 

. . . . . y < 
this year, leaves behind the most active season the Corinthian Y.C. has 
seen in years. 








TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. sr. sosepn, micu. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


p Dr. J. F. Novatney, 1941 vice commodore of the Cleveland Y.C., was 
elected commodore at the annual meeting of the club, held on January 9th. 
Commodore Novatney, who has been active in the club for years, is a 
speed enthusiast, owner of the express cruiser Nomae (a 38’ Chris-Craft of 
commuter type), one of the fastest cruisers in the fleet. He is an energetic 
worker and a born leader. 

Lee Wilson, 1941 rear commodore, one of the best racing skippers of the 
club, owner of the Class R sloop Cotton Blossom and the big motor-sailer 
Marna Lee, was promoted to vice commodore, and Ernest T. Kindt, owner 
of the 54’ power cruiser Adelaide II, is the new rear commodore. N. M. 
Schweicher continues as treasurer, and L. J. Ptak, owner of the Friendship 
sloop Sea Bird, takes over the position of secretary. New directors are N.C. 
Foster, R. G. Heintz, Lee Wilson, Dr. J. F. Novatney, E. T. Kindt. 

E. E. Noble, first Commodore of the Cleveland Y.C., who has always 
been a tower of strength to the club in the most trying years of its history, 
was elected an honorary director for life, the first time this honor has been 
extended in the annals of the club. 


> Bob Morrow, of the Cleveland Y.C., is having Norman Philpot build a 
pilot house on his big Bahama-built schooner Alburys this winter. The 
same builder is also making alterations on Harold Seymour’s auxiliary 
sloop Bagatelle. 


> If the Mentor Harbor Y.C. secures permission from the N.A.Y.R.U. 
to hold the Junior Sailing Championship races for 1942, which seems pos- 
sible at the time of writing, the races will be held in the Great Lakes 
“91’s,” the new one-design class promoted by the club. In the past, the 
races on the Great Lakes have been held in Stars and, as these boats do not 
use light canvas, the Great Lakes juniors have always been handicapped 
in Sears Cup races on the East Coast where the events are sailed in boats 
using light canvas. 

The Mentor Harbor Y.C. will hold two championship series in 1942. The 
first will start on May 24th and will run through with weekly races until 
July 19th, the second series starting August 16th and continuing until 
October 4th. In between the two series will be a few week-ends to allow 
members to compete in regattas held by other clubs. 

The annual Inter-State race for auxiliaries, usually sailed from Mentor 
Harbor to Erie, Pa., will be reversed this year, with the start at the Erie 
Y.C., on July 18th, and the finish at Mentor. This will enable the Erie 
yachts to stay over at Mentor and compete in the annual Falcon Cup Race 
the following Saturday and the annual Mentor Harbor Regatta, July 26th. 

The Sail Race Committee of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. for 1942 consists 
of Harold Kneen, chairman; Art Williams, judge and starter; Tom Jones, 
sail fleet captain; Herbert Bailey and Dick Bostwick, representing the aux- 
iliaries; Clarence Bowers, the G. L. ‘‘21’s”; Ed. Southworth, Division I; 
Roger White and Dick Newpher, the Inter-Lakes; Harry Smith and Hank 
Herbsky, the Lightnings; Howard Morris and Bob Wilson, the Snipes, and 
Ray Higgins in charge of the Falcon Cup event. 


> Ray Swanbeck, of Huron, O., formerly one of the crack skippers of the 
Southern Lake Erie Star Fleet, graduated from the Annapolis Naval 
Academy in December and has reported for duty aboard the destroyer 
Denton. 


> Robert K. Laughlin, of Oberlin, O., 1941 rear commodore of the Ver- 
milion Y.C. and a well-known skipper in the Southern Lake Erie Star 
Fleet, is serving with the Coast Guard Auxiliary. 


> Frank Maxon, of Cleveland, was elected commodore of the Lakeside 
Y.C. at the annual meeting of that club on December 19th. Oscar J. 
Netshke is the new vice commodore; George Shaef, rear commodore; Joe 
Parusa, fleet captain; C. G. Sterret, secretary; Frank Herbst, treasurer; 
Sig Mueller, measurer, and Dr. Thomas Laughlin, fleet surgeon. New 
trustees are: Harry Brett, George Shaef, Paul R. Gartland, Oscar Netshke 
and Art Mellick. 

Charles (Chuck) Herbst, brother of Commodore Frank Herbst, who was 
acting as night watchman at the club yacht basin, was accidentally 

wned on Christmas Eve. Handicapped by heavy clothing in the cold 
water, Herbst perished before help reached him. He was 57 years old. 


FOR THE RECORD 


> An article which appeared in YacutinG for January, 1942, ‘When 
You've Bought Your First Boat,” was erroneously attributed to Harrison 
P. Williams. We offer apologies to Mr. Harrison P. Martin, whose name 
Was signed to this article as author. 
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YACHTING 
COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> The Conesus Lake Fleet, at Livonia, N. Y., has taken an optimistic 
view of Comet racing on that lake next summer, despite the war threat to 
the class. If all goes well, at least 50 Comets are expected out. With such g 
large number of boats, fleet officers are considering dividing into two parts 
creating divisions at each end of the lake. Following divisional eliminations 
the top skippers in each will race in the eliminations for the nationals, 


> It is now official that the national regatta this year will come, for the 
first time, to Barnegat Bay. The Seaside Park Y.C. offer to stage the races 
off its fine clubhouse has been accepted by the Executive Committee. The 
dates are September 11th, 12th and 13th. The regatta is a little later in the 
season this year for the reason that Labor Day is not until the 7th, the 
traditional date for the Comet nationals being the week-end after that 
holiday. 

While Barnegat Bay will play host to a national title regatta of the class 
for the first time, it is not the first championship fleet to compete there, 
The annual open Comet regatta held the first week-end in August by the 
Seaside club has attracted, for the past three years, an average of 50 
Comets each regatta. Included in the entrants have been virtually all of the 
class champions since 1935. 


> R. Hammond (“Bob’’) Gibson, former regional vice president of the 
class for the Eastern Shore of Maryland, is serving in the Coast Guard 
Reserve. He was commissioned a lieutenant, junior grade. 


p> A charter has been issued to a new Comet fleet at Lake Owahgena, 
Cazenovia, N. Y., which will be known as the Willowbank Fleet. It is the 
seventy-ninth Comet group chartered thus far. Its captain is Paul Forster 
and its secretary is D. Manson. The fleet will begin the season with five 
Comets. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Comet Class Y.R.A., held January 17th, 
in New York, the following officers were elected for 1942: President, 
D. Verner Smythe; executive vice president, Rodney T. Bonsall; secretary, 
John J. Fernandes, Jr.; treasurer, Dr. Wilbur H. Haines. Regional vice 
presidents: Massachusetts, Wm. H. Neilson; South Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, Edward Braddock; Raritan Bay and North Jersey, John J. Fer- 
nandes, Jr.; Long Island Sound and Great South Bay, Dan Wynkoop; 
New. York Lakes, Frank R. Hoffman; Chesapeake, Malcolm D. Lam- 
borne, Jr.; Central States, O. E. M. Keller; West Indies, Luis Santaella; 
West Coast, George H. Potts. Additional members of the executive com- 
mittee: Herbert L. Stone, Edward K. Merrill. 


> The Solomons Island (Md.) fleet, on Chesapeake Bay, has elected 
August Seifried as captain and Henry Brylawski as secretary. . . . Lake 
Carey fleet, Tunkhannock, Pa., has Robert Selingo for new captain and 
Nat D. Stevens as secretary. . . . Harrington Moore is captain of the 
Medford (Mass.) B.C. fleet and William P. Conrad is secretary. . . . Iron- 
-dequoit fleet, Point Pleasant, N. Y., elected Ted Sweet, captain, and 
Jerome J. Foley, Jr., secretary. . . . Niles Hammick is captain of Rocky 
River fleet, in Cleveland, and Dorothy Keppler is secretary. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> The Detroit Power Squadron has organized a class for seaplane pilots 
as the first attempt of the Squadron to assist aviation in the national de 
fense effort. While plans are under consideration to form a group of sea 
plane pilots as a unit in either the Civilian Air Patrol or the U. 5. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, the Squadron is offering the pilots free instruction to fit 
them better for whatever activity they take up. Most airplane pilots have 
little experience around the water and have to start at the bottom in aids 
to navigation, marine regulations and boat equipment. 


> Ice yachting got off to a good start on Lake St. Clair, January 11th, 
when a fine winter day gave the fans a 20-mile wind and miles of clear Ice. 
Jack Moran, of Grosse Pointe, won three heats for the best score in the 
Marsh Trophy event which is run off on three week-ends. Al Pochelon, of 
Detroit, scored three firsts in the Skeeter Class to take the Peters award. 

Defense work has caused the postponement of the series of ice yacht 
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races at Menominee, Michigan, where Rex Jacobs and James Ford, of 
Detroit, planned to take their big boats for competition with John Buck- 
staff and Ben Lampert, of Oshkosh, Wis. Ford’s boat was completely re- 
puilt for the series during the past suramer but both he and Jacobs, and 
George Hendrie; who sails Jacobs’ Ferdinand, are tied up with the war 
effort. 


p A popular rendezvous of yachtsmen on Lake Erie, the beautiful Lonz 
Winery on Middle Bass Island, was burned down on January 11th. 
The huge building, of medieval design, was connected with many a happy 
memory for Great Lakes yachtsmen. 


» The Gregory Boat Co., of Detroit, has been awarded a contract for 
ten 34’ boats for the U. S. Navy. 


p Bayview Y.C. Florida racing fans were much disappointed when word 
came that the winter’s sailing events had been cancelled. Possibly they 
will change their interests to ice yachts as the club has sponsored its first 
“hard’’ water race this winter, and Commodore Charles Beck has hought 
one of the smartest Skeeters in the country, the first ice yacht flagship 
the club has had. 


p Carl Miller, Lieut., j.g., of the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve, has been 
transferred from a desk at Cleveland to sea duty in Southern waters. He 
has been particularly active in Lake Erie yachting, having organized the 
Sandusky 8.C. and being one of the organizers of the Sandusky Power 
Squadron. 


LONG ISLAND AND THE SOUND 
By Weather Quarter - 


> The week-long cold snap which descended on Long Island during the 
first week in January held off just long enough to permit the Frostbite 
Yacht Club to wind up its eleventh annual regatta in ice-free water. The 
Manhasset Bay Y.C. was host in its usual hospitable and efficient style. 
Races were held on January first, third and fourth for the “B” One-Design, 
Dyer “D” and Penguin classes. The brand of weather served up on the 
three afternoons was, respectively, damp, light, and fluky; damp and al- 
most windless; and damp, moderate, and fluky. All this meant that the 
racing was only fair, but it made the subsequent “warming up” period 
around Manhasset Bay’s new snack grill and enlarged bar the more 
enjoyable. 

Jack Sutphen of Larchmont came from behind in the final day’s racing 
to win the ““B” championship with Johnny Nichols, always near the top, 
second. Commodore Ed Raymond, of the Storm Trysail Club, distin- 
guished himself by winning the only race sailed on the second day and led 
the series at that time, but fell to third in the final score when he towed a 
chunk of seaweed around in his centerboard trunk all the last day. The 
second day’s race, incidentally, took longer to sail than any other short 
course dinghy race on record. Only eight of the fleet of almost thirty 
finished, and the last of these stuck it out for over three hours. The course 
was less than three-quarters of a mile all the way around. 

Eddie Miller, Penguin Class ace, was in his usual fine form and took the 
series comparatively easily though Ruth Blanchard gave him a close fight 
on the last day. Fred Gade took the sub-par competition offered by the D 
Class into camp with a perfect score. He didn’t lose a race. 


> Precedent remained unbroken when the Frostbite Y.C. met and elected 
the following officers whose only duties will be to call next year’s meeting: 
Commodore, Ed Raymond; vice commodore, Bob Fraser; rear commodore, 
Arthur Knapp; fleet captain, Jim Moore; secretary, Everett B. Morris. 
Special honors were bestowed on Hugh Kilmer for exceptional consistency 
in falling overboard; his title is Knight Commander of the Bath. Bill Camp- 
bell, only dinghy skipper possessing a pump, was named Chief Bailer, and 
Jack Sutphen, Upholder of the Rights of the Port Tack. 


® The mystery concerning what Sound Star skipper is having a new boat 
built by Purdy has at last been cleared up. It’s not Frank Campbell at all 
but John White, erstwhile owner of Shucks. The new boat is making her 
debut at this Midwinter Star racing at Havana. Other Long Islanders at 
Havana include Adrian Iselin, and Harold Halsted, heavy weather ace 
ftom Moriches Bay, who is sailing White’s former Shucks. 


> The Western Long Island Sound Star boys have voted to permit any 
owner in the service to qualify in next summer’s elimination series by sailing 
in four races. If the competition is up to standard, Uncle Sam can expect 
at least one hurried enlistment the day after the fourth race is sailed. 


> The Bayshore Y.C. has offered the use of its facilities on Great South 
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Devoted to Winning the War 


From the early days of defense preparedness, 
JOES GEARS were the choice of the U. S. Navy 
and Coast Guard. Today Joes Gears are found on 
many types of defense craft through the ability of 
the makers to meet exact specifications promptly. 
While proud of our full co-operation, we strive to 
serve our regular trade to the best of our ability. 
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SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 
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* Perhaps you were disappointed when you couldn't get de- 
livery on a Buda Diesel Marine Engine for your boat. But we 
think you'll agree with us in saying that the Navy — our first 
line of defense — certainly should have “first call” on every 
Buda Diesel that comes off the assembly line. Our plant is 
working day and night to meet the Navy's needs for Diesel 
Marine Engines, parts, and related equipment. As you know, 
the Navy is the largest operator of Diesels in the world — and 
most of them are BUDAS! So we're sure 
you won't mind waiting while we fill this 
“customer's” order first. 
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YACHTING 


Bay to the Coast Guard for whatever use that service may care to put 
them to. The offer has been accepted with appreciation and will probably 
be utilized in time. 


> The Douglaston Y.S. is going along stronger than ever. Over forty 
small boats raced under the club burgee on Little Neck Bay last season and 
more are expected this year. 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> Steadily increasing boat production at New Bedford, not only on both 
banks but in the middle of the lower Acushnet, and preparation for a fair 
amount of small boat racing by a majority of the organizations and clubs 
in the district, were the outstanding midwinter maritime features here. 


> Historic Pope’s Island, on which the New Bedford Y.C. has maintained 
a winter station for many years, and which was to have been the last rest. 
ing place of the whaler Charles W. Morgan, has been taken over for defense 
purposes. On the north side, in the street, car barns above the bridge, the 
keels of four 100’ hospital ships for the Navy have been laid by Palmer 
Scott, who had no room for this work at his yard farther up the river, Op 
the south side, the club station has been turned over to the Massachusetts 
Extension Bureau for navigation classes. 


> Early in the year, Casey launched a 75’ dragger for Leslie Mikalsen, of 
New Bedford. She was designed by Eldredge-McInnis and is powered by a 
140 hp. Chrysler. Casey is now working on naval construction. 


p> At Peirce & Kilburn’s, the activity brings more than a hundred work- 
men to the yard daily. Two draggers will go overboard this month. 


> Overhauling at Kelley’s yard is an old-time rum runner, said to have cost 
$50,000 and to have paid for herself in three successful trips. After she had 
been captured by the Coast Guard, the U. 8. Marshal at Newport sold her 
for $600. She was driven by two Sterlings and one Wright Tornado, of 
500 hp. each, and is said to have made as much speed loaded as she did 
light. She will make a grand patrol boat. 


> The Beetle Boat Company is constructing a bunch of its famous cats, 
which may eventually compete in the class championship which will 
undoubtedly be held at some Cape Cod port this summer. Some of the new 
boats are for the two Rhode Island clubs, Edgewood and Barrington, 
while others will go to Bass River and Barnstable. 

Carl Beetle is building a 28’ police boat for use in Charles River Basin by 
the Metropolitan Park Commission. She will be powered by a 120 hp. 
Chrysler and is another Eldredge-McInnis design. 


p> Although the Army has taken over the club location at the tip.of 
Butler’s Point, where the Beverly Y.C. station has been domiciled for 
many years, the club is planning a season of racing for the Herreshofi 
“12’s” and for its class of Yankee One Designs, in Marion Harbor or just 
outside. The annual competition for Thirty-Square-Metres for the Roose- 


 velt Bowl] will be but a memory until after the war. The club will celebrate 


its seventieth anniversary in June. 


> With their shallow waters well closed in by shoals on the east and 4 
narrow channel on the west, it looks as if Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds 
would stage plenty of sail boat races for craft up to 20’ water line, which 
means that the big regattas at Edgartown and Nantucket, and the some- 
what smaller affairs at Harwich Port and Cotuit Port will once more 
attract sailing yachtsmen. Early in January, none of them had been can- 
celed. The two so-called long distance races, Edgartown’s Round-the-Island 
and Nantucket’s Lightship events, however, will be shelved. 


> Navy planes and Coast Guard boats are making the long breakwater at 
Harwich Port their base for patrol off Monomoy Point. As the memorial 
to the late Lieut. Commander Waldo H. Brown, initiator of this projett, 
fittingly states, the breakwater is “for voyagers of the sea and air.” 


> Zephyrs. . . . Not being dependent on tires for progress along the Cape 
Cod shores, local yachtsmen are planning to commission nearly all the! 
small motor craft for transportation purposes this summer. . . . The 
Falmouth boat yards fitted out a bunch of moderate sized power cruisers! 
January for southern waters. . . . The Hyannis Y.C., the only yachting 
organization in the district to function through the year, is holding navr 
gation classes this winter. . . . Commodore Elliott C. Cutler, of the 
Vineyard Haven Y.C., headed the first hospital unit to leave Boston for 
war duty. 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> With the coming of war, the yachting program around Florida is natu- 
rally being rearranged. The Miami fishing tournament, which is confined 
largely to coastal waters, will be held as usual. It began with the fleet re- 
view on January 11th and will run for three months. The Biscayne Bay 
Y.C. has called off the Sunburn Regatta for the smaller classes and also the 
Lipton Trophy Race for the cruising boats. Chairman Robert E. Collins 
has announced that the Miami-Nassau Race will not be held. At this 
writing, the St. Petersburg-Habana Race is still planned for March 7th. 
Habana is going right ahead with the Star Class series, running from Jan- 
uary 31st to February 7th. The race from Miami to Habana for cruising 
motor boats has been called off. 


> Florida A.P.B.A. officials report that Bradenton, Lakeland, Miami, 
Palm Beach, St. Petersburg and possibly other cities will hold their motor 
boat regattas. The Miami Junior Chamber of Commerce has made C. D. 
Van Orsdel chairman, with Jack Evans, George Smathers and A. L. Hefty 
to back him up. Ted Houser will be in charge of the two-day program, Feb- 
ruary 28th and March Ist. At St. Petersburg, the new class of ‘“‘D” in- 
boards has been added to the active fleet of 91-cubic-inch hydroplanes 
which will be raced March 20th and 21st, in the Southern Sweepstakes, 
by J. D. McIntyre, Al Strum, Guerdon Knapp, Sam Crooks and Alden 
Hayes. 


> The Coast Guard Auxiliary is lining up flotillas under Lieutenant Com- 
mander G. A. Littlefield. At Jacksonville, the unit commander is Guy 
Marvin, Jr.; at New Smyrna Beach, Merton E. Sears; at West Palm Beach, 
John Butler; at Miami, Carrington Gramling and William Mansfield; at 
Sarasota, William Schley and Robert Givins; at St. Petersburg, John Wil- 
helm and C. G. Bagley. At Clearwater, Gardner Cornett heads a flotilla 
that has taken over the job of hunting lost boats. Tampa claims the or- 
ganization of the first volunteer harbor patrol in the country, a force made 
up of 256 boat operators, mechanics and medical men maintaining a 24- 
hour patrol in their own boats. The Florida Y.C., at Jacksonville, is being 
used as a Red Cross center for making surgical dressings. The Miami Power 
Squadron, under the newly elected commander John Hanafourde, has 
started a class in signaling, blinker, radio and wigwag, open to all boat 
owners who have listed their craft with the Dade County Defense Council. 


> Realizing that their separate yards are too small to handle the construc- 
tion of the larger government orders, three different groups of Florida boat 
builders have combined forces to handle defense contracts. Early in No- 
vember, representatives of the marine industry in Pinellas County met at 
the St. Petersburg Y.C. to make a survey of their combined facilities. 
They found that they could build one 85’ boat every two months, another 
65-footer every third month, while they were building four 38-footers a 
month, or they could produce 25 boats up to 32’ long every month. In De- 
cember, several firms in Fort Lauderdale lined up their group facilities. 
Later, Jay Fogal, former wartime shipbuilder, organized a group of Miami 
businessmen to construct a fleet of wooden barges. 


p> New officers at the Clearwater Y.C., are: H. J. Keller, commodore; 
John A. Taylor, vice commodore; Gardner Cornett, rear commodore; 
C. Raymond Lee, secretary, and Karl Rehbaum, treasurer. Guy Roberts’ 
new Roge II has been taking most of the honors in the local Snipe fleet, of 
which Theodore Kamensky and Elizabeth B. Kirby are captain and secre- 
tary, respectively. John C. Pace is commodore of the Pensacola Y.C. for 
1942, with John Fishback, vice commodore; H. Hilton-Green, rear com- 
modore; and Max Bear, fleet captain. All are campaigning for a new club- 
house to replace the temporary quarters on the municipal pier. L. M. 
Harvey’s schooner Pagan Moon, several times Pensacola’s representative 
in the Habana Race, has changed her base to Fort Lauderdale. 


> Roy W. Howard, of New York, has turned his 110’ diesel yacht Jamaroy 
over to the Coast Guard which is using her as its Miami headquarters. . . 
W. J. Roberts’ big motor-sailer Marianna II, from Chicago, is at the Coco- 
nut Grove Boat Works also ready for use by the Coast Guard. . . . Henry 
Howard’s ketch Alice, from Newport, is preparing for a trip down the 
Keys. . . . Charles E. Sorensen, of Detroit, has been fishing at Cat Cay 
with his auxiliary schooner Jcaros, as has Powel Crosley, Jr., of Cincinnati, 
with his new fishing cruiser Wego. . . . Thorne Donnelly, of Chicago, 
fishing out of Jupiter Inlet in his cruiser Mako, caught twelve sailfish in one 
day, making his boat’s total 66 in eighteen days, most of them released 
uninjured. . . . Edmond A. Hughes, of Bismarck, N. D., has left Palm 
Beach aboard the 60’ Diesel cruiser Anna which he just bought from Hugh 
Dillman. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


p> A shakedown cruise for a sailing yacht just after the Christmas holidays 
may sound a bit irregular but, in the Pacific Northwest, where yachtsmen 
are becoming increasingly loath to decommission their craft during the 
winter, the idea is not as ‘‘irregular”’ as it appears offhand. 

Dr. Peter Schranz decided that he’d take his new auxiliary ketch Mariner 
on a shakedown cruise on Puget Sound waters right after Christmas, winter 
weather or no winter weather. He stayed out for over a week on a jaunt 
as far as Long Branch. Mariner is a 42’ doubled-ended auxiliary keteh, 
powered with a 15 hp. Sterling Fisherman 2-cylinder gasoline engine. 


> Harry Rowe, Seattle, has a fine heavy cruising yacht in his new com. 
mand, the 40’ Marharver, designed by Tregoning and built by the Tre. 
goning Boat Co., Seattle. Marharver, with a beam of 12’ and a normal draft 
aft of 4’ 6”, is driven by a 6-cylinder 100 hp. Hall-Scott gasoline engine 
with 3:1 reduction gear. 


> Charles Moore, Seattle, is the newest owner of a 31’ Richardson cruiser 
sold by Marina Mart, Inc. The new craft is powered with a Gray’ Six-9] 
with “V” drive. Ray Corbett also reports the sale of the 35’ Marconi 
cutter Betty to Byron Scrivner, Seattle. Betty, equipped with a Four-22 
Gray auxiliary, was formerly owned by Tom Tjerandsen, Seattle, who is 
now building a 47’ sail yacht for his own use. Tjerandsen built Betty in 1938, 


> New officers of the Tacoma Y.C.: Martin Stockwell, commodore; 
Everett T. Steven, vice commodore; Paul Riggs, rear commodore. New 
trustees: Herbert Hunt, C. R. Mojean and W. H. Ostruske. 


> Russell Rathbone, Seattle Y.C., just can’t be without a boat. Last 
February he sold his 40’ Monk-designed sedan cruiser Patrus to Danny 
Cann. This February, the Bud Forder yard, at Bothell, Wash., is scheduled 
to launch and commission Rathbone’s newest yacht, Patrus IT, a 39’ bridge 
deck cruiser of modified “V” bottom design, powered with a Chrysler 
Crown with 2.5:1 reduction gear. This engine, swinging a 24” by 18” Hyde 
propeller, is expected to provide a cruising speed of 9 knots at 2,000 r.p.m. 
Patrus II has a beam of 10’ 6’, and a normal draft of 3’ 6’. Prior to the 
first Patrus, Rathbone owned the 30’ cruiser Pajaro. 

A Kelso, Wash., yachtsman is having a 26’ sedan cruiser of Monk design 
built at the Forder yard; a Chrysler Ace with 2:1 reduction will furnish 
power. 


> Gilbert Skinner, Seattle Y.C. member and owner of the 126’ Diesel 
yacht Nellwood, has sold his 77’ twin screw cruiser Legil to the Sebastian- 
Stuart Fish Company, Seattle. Legil is a Consolidated cruiser. 


> The Coast Guard has taken over the new 40’ cruiser Springbok IT, built 
recently at Seattle by the Grandy Boat Company from Monk plans, for 
Gordon Wilson, of Seattle. Springbok IT is a heavy hulled modified “V” 
bottom craft propelled by a Chrysler Royal Eight. 


> Speaking of the Coast Guard, four new patrol vessels for this service are 


‘ now well along in construction at two Seattle yards. Washington Boat 


Works is building two Monk-designed 52-footers which will have twin 160 
hp. Chris-Craft engines, while the Shain Manufacturing Co. is constructing 
two 50-footers from Morris Shain plans which will be driven by twin 
Chrysler Royal Eights. Required top speed for the four vessels is 16 knots. 
The Shain yard set aside construction of a 50’ yacht with 165 hp. Gray 
Diesel for Dr. Charles Ward, to proceed immediately on the Coast Guard 
order. Dr. Ward formerly owned the Isla May, 42’ Shain-built cruiser, 
which has been bought by Henry A. Holm, of Seattle. Holm is to rename 
her Silver Wake, while Dr. Ward will retain Isla May for his new Diesel- 
powered yacht. 


> Cat’s-Paws. . . . The Pacific Coast purse seine vessel Balboa has el- 
tered the service of the U.S. Army as the Major Reuben L. Fain. Similarly, 
the Seattle yacht Robert L. Seymour “is in the Army now” and is prosa 
cally designated as Q-46. . . . Howard Richmond, Seattle Y.C., hss 
bought the 36’ auxiliary sloop Nautilus IT, of Ben Seaborn design, which 
was commissioned at Seattle last year by the N. J. Blanchard Boat Co. fot 
Ralph C. James, Jr., of the same club. . . . The Ballinger shipyard, at 
Kirkland, is reported to be ready to build four Monk-planned 26’ cruise!s 
for a Tacoma buyer. . . . The Tregoning Boat Co. has completed a nev 
type ‘“‘oarless’’ lifeboat, which is driven by a propeller powered by seamel 
pulling handles in a fore-and-aft movement. The propeller is swung much 
the same as an outboard motor propeller to control the direction of the 
boat; the device is known as the Allen manual propeller. Sole manufac: 
turing rights are held by the Pitchometer Propeller Co., of Alameda, Cal 
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For: STRENGTH, 
~~ DRIVING Power, 
LONG LIFE- 
Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 


Made in England, Sold thru Sailmakers 


DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 
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Cutter or Yawl Rig 








In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
euxiliary 


ideal for congenial cruising and long- 

distance racing. For the average cruising man the 

45-footer is arranged with a large galley 

. main cabin sleeping four amidships, 

tnd double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 

ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 

thle, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
tnd crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 


the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 


Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wh, 


arf Fairhaven, Mass. 
CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
SALE—THEY SELL THEMSELVES 








NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


> Maybe all was quiet on the Potomac when that sentry announced the 
fact seventy some years ago, but if it was any quieter than yachting ac- 
tivities around Rhode Island — well, all was quiet on the Potomac. 

There are only three things that make active yacht yard news at this 
time of the year when, in the sheltered spots where there’s no tide, you can 
pick the top right off the water and hold it up and see through it while it 
melts, and they are: things building for pleasure; boats being bought and 
sold; and building for war. 

If a builder has an order for a boat, no matter how little she may be, he’ll 
tell about it; buyers and sellers don’t mind having the fact known but, if 
the builder is building something for the Navy, Coast Guard or Army, 
while he might like to brag about it, he “dasn’t.’’ The Navy won’t let him 
say a word. 

So, without going into particulars about what, where or when, three 
yards have some government building work and two or three others get 
some repair work on government boats. They’d like more of it, and all the 
other yards would like some. They’re hoping. Did you ever hear the one 
about the farmer whose grain bin was empty who, as he fed the old mare 
sawdust, said, ‘‘ Live, horse, till the grass grows again’’? 


> The prevailing hail nowadays when one of the boating crowd meets 
another is: “Have you got your identification card yet?” Having been 
duly warned that those cards you get from the Coast Guard are going to be 
necessary things to have if you want to go boating here next summer, it’s 
surprising how many can answer the hail by producing one and not waiting 
until they need them before they go after them. It’s a little tough, though, 
on the men from distant parts of the State that they have to come to 
Providence to get the applications filled out and, unless they have all the 
required information, plus birth certificate and four photos, have to make 
a second trip before the application can be completed. 


> You just miss ’em and, when you meet their chums and ask where so and 
so is, you get: “Oh, he’s in the Coast Guard or the Coast Guard Reserve, 
or the Navy, or the Naval Reserve.” Once in a while it will be “Oh, he’s in 
the Army.” But most of the boating gang that hold up their right hands 
and take it, head for the nautical branches of the service. Among the latest 
of the missing is Prescott Gustafson, president of the Narragansett Bay 
Y.A., who has enlisted in the Coast Guard Reserve and probably will be 
assigned to Doug Paton’s Olympic which Doug has turned in to the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary. George Dunn, owner of the 30-Square-Metre Tippler, 
is another. Jack Skerry, one of the original Snipe skippers (Jacksnipe), and 
John Mason, skipper of the Indian Class Peggy, are both in the Naval 
Reserve. So is Mark Hough, owner of the Eight-Metre Awashonks III. 


> The Power Squadron has sent questionnaires to all members asking for 
full descriptions of their boats, where they are, whether the owners are 
willing to turn them over for any service they may be called upon to give, 


and to have them ready so they can be launched at short notice if they’re 
wanted. 


> When this was written, the West Passage in Narragansett Bay had been 
closed to navigation, also Sakonnet River. In the West Passage, Whale 
Rock Light and Dutch Island Lights and the Dutch Island Light fog 
signal had been discontinued. Also a number of buoys. Indications are that 
more will be discontinued soon. 


> The Power Squadron’s elementary piloting course ended January 19th, 
when about 65 took the examination; a second elementary course was 
started a week later for the benefit of those who didn’t get in on the regular 
one. They’re talking about a special course in signaling, wigwag, Morse” 
code, blinker and international signal hoists. Past Commander Dr. Terrell 
EK. Cobb has been appointed chairman of the 12th District Power Squadron 
National Defense Committee. 


> Short Ends. . . . Harlan Moses’ Pandemonium won the first series of 
the Narragansett Bay Chapter, N.A.D.A., races. It took thirteen races to 
qualify and Pandemonium sailed seventeen, got 93 out of a possible 128 
points for a percentage of 72.66. Stan Smith’s Sniffles got a better percent- 
age, 79.71, but was shy five of the qualifying number of races. . . . Wise 
Westcott, the A.A.A. head who bought the 29’ auxiliary sloop Crosspatch 
from William B. Cross, of Groton, Conn., has changed the name to Knot 
Wise as Mr. Cross wanted to retain the name for his next boat. . . . Even 
if a lot of them are worrying about whether they’ll be allowed to use them 
next summer, quite a few who wanted to sell have found buyers ready to 
take the chance. . . . Gerald C. McOsker who sold his 32’ Casey-built 
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Give your boy a_ thrilling 
health and mind building vaca- 
tion this summer. Sponsored 
and operated by Admiral 
Farragut Academy. Modern 
dormitories, two large gym- 
nasiums, rifle range and all 
other facilities of Academy at 
his disposal. 


FREQUENT CRUISES ) 


Aboard 110-foot diesel pow- 
ered subchaser. 60 other boats. 

Expert rowing, sailing, swim- 
ming instruction. All inclusive 
fee includes uniform, laundry, 
etc. Tutoring available. Enroll- 
ment limited boys, 10 to 20. 
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For catalog write 
REAR ADMIRAL S. S. ROBISON 
U.S.N. (Retired), Superintendent 
BOX 40 ; 
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ENGINES... 


Hall-Scott V-12 DEFENDERS, in 
both the 630 h.p. and the super- 
charged 900 h.p. models, as well 
as Hall-Scott 6-cylinder 250 h.p. | 


HALL-SCOTT 





INVADERS, are now in active 
service with the armed forces of 
the United States and Great 
Britain, powering small craft of 
every type. 

HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, 2850 7th Street, Berkeley Calif. 


FACTORY BRANCHES: New York, N. Y., 254 West 31st. Street — Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 5041 Santa Fe Avenue — Seattle,, Washington, 907 Western Avenue. 
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MORE SHIPS FOR THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD! 


First of a distinguished line of modern patrol boats. Clean-lined, fast and 
capable, they are worthy products of Wheeler skill and craftsmanship. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD INC.* * * BROOKLYN N. Y. 
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SELL OLD ANCHORS FOR METAL SCRAP 


Danforth anchors have from 10 to 70 times the holding power per pound 
of anchor. See your favorite ship chandler how—buy a smaller Danforth 
and release extra pounds of steel for vital war production needs. Non- 
fouling; no unfolding; stows flat on deck or in hawse pipes. 
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Write for Size Recommendations for YOUR Boat 
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cruiser Mainstay, has bought the 34’ cruiser Mister M from Mrs. John W 
Martin, of East Marion, Mass. . . . Bertram R. Jordan has sold the 49’ 
cruiser Strad to Romulus Soccioccio, of Cranston. . . . Robie Bill, the 
auxiliary cat boat sold by William Rossi to Edward Atkinson, has beep 
renamed Lazy Days. . . . Thomas E. Sugden has bought the 24’ raise 
deck boat Dawn from John Donnelly. . . . Those famous “ first Thursday” 
meetings and chowders of the Mariners’ Club, at Peirce and Kilburn’s 
Fairhaven yard, have been indefinitely postponed. The Masters’ Gam, at 
Kelley’s yard, didn’t get started this winter at all. The next best chowder 
bet is the regular Friday night party at the Rhode Island Y.C., at Pay. 
tuxet, where they’re bragging they have the best fish chowder in New 
England. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> With the temperature at five below zero, people don’t seem particularly 
boat-minded ; however, plans are being made for the coming season and in 
another two months actual work on boats will get under way. 


> The Algonquin Y.C., on Irondequoit Bay, will be host club for the 
Northern Lakes Open Comet series, August Ist and 2nd. It is expected 
that there will be entries from some ten clubs, including Skaneateles, 
Owasco, Conesus, and Payne Beach. 


> The Northern Lakes State Championship in the Comet Class is planned 
for Owasco Lake, August 8th and 9th, with Dr. John Copeland, of Owaseo, 
as defending champion. 


> The Payne Beach Y.C. will hold the Comet Class invitation meet on 
July 12th. 


> The Central New York Y.R.A., which planned to hold its regatta at the 
Syracuse Y. and C.C., B.P.H. (before Pearl Harbor), hopes to be able to 
carry through. This meet is scheduled for August 13th, 14th, 15th. 

The officers for the 1942 season of the C.N.Y.R.A. are: Floyd Reeves, 
of Onondaga, president; Vincent Hall, of Canandaigua, vice president; 
William Tatley, of Seneca, secretary and treasurer. 


> The Youngstown Y.C. regatta committee is composed of the following 
members: Lauren Hitchcock, chairman, Charles Spaulding, Elmer Doyle, 
Roy Ritzhaupt and John Williamson. 

“Bud” Doyle, skipper and part owner of Bangalore, Eight-Metre, has 
bought the Six-Metre Sprig. Sprig was designed by Clinton H. Crane and 
built by Nevins, in 1930, for George Ferguson. The boat is now on her way 
via trailer from Burlington, Vermont, to Hedley’s yard, at Olcott, where 
she will be completely overhauled. She will be the fourth Six-Metre at 
Youngstown. Who will take Doyle’s place as skipper of Bangalore is not yet 
known. 


> Jack Wilkes (Ensign John Wilkes), former light canvas man in the 


_“R” boat Tycoona, saw action at Pearl Harbor. 


p> A large delegation from the Rochester Y.C. attended the L.Y.R.A. 
meeting at Hamilton on January 17th. 

Committees for the coming season were appointed at the January meet- 
ing of the Rochester Y.C. and a program of activities mapped out. There 
will be two fleet captains this season; Phil Farnham for the racing division 
and Harold Field for the cruising division. Farnham will also be chairman 
of the sailing committee, with Newton Castle as chairman of the protest 
committee. George Culp will again be at the head of the race committee, 8 
job he has filled long and most ably. The house committee will once more 
be under the guiding hand of Phil Hoffman and Frank McGee will agait 
function as chairman of the property committee. The publicity for the club 
will be handled by Oscar Marth and the entertainment and special activ 
ties will be in the hands of Johnnie Heinrich. Mrs. Oscar Marth will be st 
the head of the women’s committee. 

Charlie Case, owner and skipper of the yaw] Horizon, has enlisted in the 
Army. 

On January 9th, a large group of R.Y.C. members braved the icy wind 
from Lake Ontario to attend a dinner meeting at the club at which Herbert 
L. Stone, editor of Yacutrne, was the principal speaker. He showed some 
splendid pictures of the St. Petersburg-Havana Race of last season and 
accompanied the pictures with a running commentary of interest to sailors 
and landlubbers alike. Through the codperation of the U. 8. Power Squad: 
ron, Rochester Fleet, the U. 8. Navy sent three sound motion pictures: 
‘“Eyes of the Navy,” ‘Gateway to the Pacific” and “‘ Battle Maneuvers, 
particularly appropriate at this time. 
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Miracles of Modern 
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a Devoe Finish for every 
surface of your boat! They 
solve many yachtsmen’s 
problems — provide spar- 
kling beauty and lasting pro- 
tection. Ask your marine 
dealer for full information. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
3 By Ed Earle 


> Commodore B. Devereux Barker has been elected to his third term at 
the helm of the Eastern Y.C. Other 1942 flag officers include Vice Commo- 
dore Malcolm W. Greenough and Rear Commodore Edward Dane, who 
succeeds Henry A. Morss, Jr., now a member of the Council at Large with 
Charles Francis Adams. J. Amory Jeffries continues as secretary while 
Stephen W. Sleeper carries on his long service as treasurer. John R. C. 
McBeath was renamed chairman of the Race Committee, which consists of 
John T. Whitmore, James P. Parker, Jr., Laurence H. H. Johnson, Jr., and 
Secretary Robert C. Seamans. 


> The Massachusetts Bay Indian Marconi Association, which was the 
important link in carrying on racing in Boston Harbor after World War I, 
will carry on briskly during World War II, judging from the enthusiasm 
shown in the annual meeting at the South Boston Y.C. There may have 
been several members who attended with considerable doubt about racing 


next summer but when they left all were figuring how to get more speed out | 
of their Indians when May 30th comes again. The 1941 officers were re- 
elected. They include President Charles Graf, Secretary-Treasurer Herbert | 
Allbright, Measurer Bill Scotson and the board of judges, Bill McPherson, | 


Harold Hazelton and George Young. The silverware awarded for last 
season included Marblehead and Quincy Bay race weeks. The major trophy 
for the Interclub championship was given to Walter Hallett, of the South 
Boston Y.C., owner of the champion Tonto. A special plaque was awarded 
Howard Gannett, veteran racing official, in keeping with a custom of 
saluting the person, not belonging to the class, who has done most for the 
Indians. . 


> After last year’s Indian Class business had been wound up, Commodore 
John E. Murphy, of the South Boston Y.C., began unscrambling the 
gloomy future by pointing out that the Navy and Coast Guard want to 
keep yachting at top pitch this season for an invaluable supply of experi- 
enced sailors. Commodore Murphy contends that if the British Navy is 
able to put in some yacht racing in the Mediterranean, there is no reason 
why Americans cannot carry on. The season’s success will depend largely 
on available men but the Indian Association intends to have every owner 
put his boat in commission and let some other member sail if the owner is 
in the armed service. 


> Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., is supervising the construction of a 38’ twin 
screw Diesel sport fisherman for Dennis O’Connor, of Victoria, Texas, now 
building at the Baltzer-Jonesport Boat Corporation, Medford, Mass. A 
1941 Gar Wood runabout has been sold through this office to Richard P. 
Cox, of Swampscott. She was formerly owned by Henry A. Stearns, of 
Providence, and will be used in Maine waters. 


> The 75’ dragger Little Sam, designed by Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., is prac- 
tically completed at the yard of Willis J. Reid & Sons, Winthrop. She is 
powered with a 155 hp. Atlas Diesel engine. Two new 96’ draggers, also 
from Eldredge-McInnis plans, are under construction at this same yard. 
The 80’ sardine carrier Kingfisher, owned by William Underwood, Inc., of 
Watertown, Mass., is having extensive alterations made under the direc- 
tion of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., at the Stonington-Deer Isle Yacht Basin, 
Stonington, Maine. 


> Work is progressing rapidly on the twenty new Penguin Class dinghies 
for the South Boston Y.C. Members have turned the basement grill room 
into a busy boatbuilding establishment evenings. 


ELISHA WEBB, JR. 


> Elisha Webb, Jr., president of Elisha Webb & Son Company, Phila- 
delphia, died January 13th after an illness of several months. 

Always an ardent supporter of the Port of Philadelphia, Mr. Webb was, 
in 1907, one of the organizers of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associa- 
tion, which did much to bring about improvements to the Delaware River 
and other ports on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. Webb developed the WebbperfectioN galley range about forty 
years ago. Considered an authority on marine equipment, he frequently 
served in an advisory capacity to ship owners, shipbuilders, and govern- 
ment officials throughout the country. He was a member of the Port of 
Philadelphia Maritime Society, the Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
Association, and the Miles River Yacht Club. He was a past president of 
the Vessel Owners and Captains Association, and a former treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Yacht Club. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





| 
| 


| Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





| ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
| MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
If You Buy NOW! 


Spring may be too late to get your new 
Skaneateles Lightning, Comet, Snipe or 
Penguin... but we can make immediate 
or spring deliveries IF YOU BUY NOW. 
Skaneateles is doing its share in the 
National Defense Program and cannot 
guarantee its usual service after present 
stocks are exhausted. Don't wait. Send 
for literature, prices and name of your 
Skaneateles dealer today! 


SKANEATELES BOATS, INC. 


BOX 2 








SKANEATELES, N.Y. 
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Our entire building facilities are now being employed in the construction of 
defense craft for various vital services. We wish to assure our customers 
and friends that no effort will be spared to maintain our regular hauling 
and outfitting services — but Defense requirements come first. 


FREEPORT POINT SHIPYARD, INC. 


FREEPORT LONG ISLAND NEW YORK 








GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 
finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Complete Line of 














INCANDESCENT and ARC 
SEARCHLIGHTS and 


FLOODLIGHTS 


Send for free catalogs 


The Carlisle & Finch Co. 


249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE PERFORMANCE BOATS OF TODAY! 
CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


Inboard Runabouts in 16, 18, 1914, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. 
Medium Speed Inkvards in 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
Ourboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. 


Send for literature 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS Ss<pu8ky. °c 
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YACHTING 
CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


» Yachtsmen on Chesapeake Bay, like boat owners everywhere in the 
country, are taking stock of what faces their favorite sport during the 
years of the war and particularly in the coming season. With restrictions 
prohibiting the operation of boats on the Bay after dark going into effect, it 
seems that overnight racing next summer will have to be cancelled. That 
much is apparent at this writing. 

J. Miller Sherwood, new president of Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A., has this 
to say of the situation: “The Chesapeake Bay is certainly more favorably 
situated to continue yachting under wartime conditions than many yacht. 
ing centers along this coast. I do not anticipate any governmental Opposi- 
tion to yachting, as participation is important to the maintenance of physi- 
cal well being of citizens working under the strain of wartime economy. 

“Obviously, a great many men who sailed last summer will be in active 
service or otherwise situated so that they will be unable to sail next sum. 
mer. We expect that yachting will continue and that the various clubs wil] 
hold their regular regattas and races as usual. We do expect, however, that 
the number of participants will be substantially reduced.” 


> Robert A. Dodson, chairman of last year’s Miles River Y.C. regatta 
committee, is the new commodore of that club. Other officers are: George 
Krill, vice commodore; Gordon Harris, rear commodore; William C. Fink, 
secretary, and William C. Mills, treasurer. The Board of Governors js 
composed of Nichols Hardcastle, J. Norman Marshall, J. Calvin Caulk and 
Phillip H. Hope. 


> The Corinthian Y.C., in Washington, has reélected Jacob H. Jacobson 
as commodore for another year. Robert W. Billups, who is active in the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, is vice commodore; Irving Henderson, rear com- 
modore, and Lewin Walker, secretary-treasurer. On the Board of Trustees 
are C. E. Ingling, Emery Galliher and Frank Scroff. 


> The Chesapeake Bay Racing Association has been formed by a group of 
speed boat racing men of Maryland, Virginia and the District of Columbia 
and plans are under way to join the A.P.B.A. Present membership nun- 
bers about 68 owners of racing outfits. The association, formed since the 
outbreak of war, will devote its time to increasing interest in the sport and 
will lend its support to smaller clubs faced with cancellation of races be- 
cause of the war. 

Its commodore is Dr. G. Bache Gill, prominent yvachtsman of Washing- 
ton. Other officers are: J. Ford Walker, of Fredericksburg, Va., vice com- 
modore; H. O. Link, Jr., of Baltimore, secretary-treasurer; and Redd 
Petress, of Richmond, John H. Hale, of Washington, and Vincent Schwing, 
of Baltimore, members of the Board of Directors. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. will carry on during the spring with its 
full dinghy racing program. That was the major decision reached at the 
meeting of the association on December 27th. The officer representatives 
of the Naval and Coast Guard Academies were in hearty accord with the 
decision. Both institutions were granted sanctions to hold the I.C.Y.R.A. 
dinghy championships for the Middle Atlantic and New England districts. 


> The spring dinghy schedule is still in a tentative state, subject to 
changes once the college authorities decide on their scholastic programs. 
Major dates assigned were: April 18th, Sharpe Trophy (Invitation) a 
Brown; April 19th, George Owen Trophy (Eastern Intercollegiates) al 
Harvard; April 19th, New England Associate Member Championships 
at Brown; April 25th-26th, Middle Atlantic Associate Member Champioi- 
ships at Princeton; May 2nd-3rd, Middle Atlantic Dinghy Champion 
ships at Annapolis and Coast Guard Alumni Bowl (New England Dinghy 
Championships) at New London; May 9th, Freshmen Dinghy Chair 
pionships at Brown and Annual I.C.Y.R.A. meeting at Harvard; May 
9th-10th, Morss Trophy (1.C.Y.R.A. National Championships) at MIT, 
May 17th, Boston Dinghy Club Cup (Open) at M.I.T 


> The future of the McMillan Cup competition remains uncertain and 
decision on the 1942 series has been post}oned until the annual meeting 
May. 


> The most progressive action taken at the winter meeting concerned 
membership. Two new classifications of members — provisional and & 
sociate — were introduced. Provisional membership — the step betwee! 
the regular and associate classifications — provides a trial period dunn 
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which a club enjoys nearly all the privileges of regular membership while 
ving to the satisfaction of the Executive Committee its qualifications 
for complete participation. 7 99 
The inauguration of associate membership provides for sharing the ; 
ivileges and facilities of the association by ‘new college clubs and or- a i tin 4 Al Ve rtise YS 
ganizations not sufficiently advanced to seek regular or provisional status. G 
Associate members will be elected by the Executive Committee, be en- 
titled to a non-voting delegate at all meetings, be placed on the regular ; 
mailing list of the I.C.Y.R.A., pay nominal dues, be eligible for partici- In This February, 1942, Issue 
| pation in — regattas, ar be niga oy a two-year term, renewable 
{ the Executive Committee believes the club is progressing satisfactorily. : 
: pi Lavent  tieindiai le membership, designe 2 iid dike now in the sie i Apmira FARRAGUT ACADEMY 91 Kava MOAT Rohe: oes. 86 
member category, means discontinuation of non-member regattas an d ALDEN, JOR Ghee 0 ee ak 6 sane & W. O. WHITE Co... 91 
diminations. They will be superseded in New England, the Middle AMERICAN Brass Co......... 69 KERMATH MBG. Co........... 2 
Atlantic States, and Midwest by Associate Member Dinghy Champion- loa ea ac nec Ponetrnccag “ys CONG pen agents apend ohies Zsa aa 75 
j ships. The winners and runners-up will be eligible to compete for the Boston m ater i. pM te 18 Ip c i Kunts, H. B. FRED.......... 86 
Dinghy Club Cup and in Schell Trophy regattas. If arrangements can be ee re 
made, associate dinghy champions will be invited to compete in the dis- Aen eer re L a 
4 trict member championships of their area. Each regular member club ANNAPOLIS YACHT YarD, INC.. 77 “UX FIRE SYSTEMS.......... ng 
l ing a fleet will be asked to include one or more associate member ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Lyman Boat Works. ........ 94 
clubs on its schedule of regattas during the spring. In districts where no es al ea te a 
associate championships are held, all associate clubs are eligible for Bos- M 
. ton Dinghy and Schell regattas. Buiven & Co., Cas. W...... 6 FE BERG: CORPS oi ienyee " 
aig oo he eae. 81 MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA... 88 
4 N EW S O F T H F | N D u S T RY ie 6 Goeswenes Guia. a MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, INC. 10 
is Bupa Co. Tus...:.. 21-25... 87 MATHIS YACHT BUILDING Co. 86 
d » Kermath has recently announced the appointment of L. H. Grissell as inicien Malai g2  MatrHews Co., THE......... 67 
Chief Engineer. ‘‘Griz,” as he is known in the trade, has been prominent DER ray MCCLELLAN, Cas. P........ 93 
in the marine engine field for more than fifteen years. During most of this McLacuian Co., Inc., F. S... 92 
mn time he has been chief engineer of the Scripps Motor Company. Cartiste & Fincu Co., THE.. 94 
he During the first World War Mr. Grissell served’ with the Aeronautical Casey Boat BuILpING Co., INc. 91 
i- Section of the Signal Corps and after that completed his studies in internal CHAMPION SPARK PLuc Co.... 65 NationaLSupptyCo......... 12 
10S combustion engine design at Purdue. After graduation he spent several CHEMICAL Propucts Corp.... 88 
years with prominent automobile companies, and then became associated Cunrs-Crast Conr........... 96 
with Gar Wood, Inc., where he collaborated in the design and conversion ¢ssianids ae ent 1 Ox Town Canoe Co........ 89 
of of engines and gear boxes for several of the Miss Americas. He joined | } QW. zg OLIVER, H. MARSHALL,....... 9 
hia Scripps in 1928. COLUMBIAN BRONZE Corp..... 78 
m- COUSENS & PRATT, INC....... 89 
the > Dow Chemical Company, inventor of the new plastic tubing Saran, Cox & STEVENS, INC........... 7 Panisu Controis........... 90 
nd which can be used to take the place of copper tubing in pleasure boats PARAGON GEAR Works, INC... 70 
be- during the war, has announced the licensing of three more fabricators of ia emt ey 92 Prymouts CorpaGE Co....... 73 
Saran. In addition to the Western Felt Works, of Chicago, the following RE 
ng- will shortly be producing the plastic tubing: Hodgman Rubber Co., een See . err 
om Framingham, Mass.; Pierce Plastics, Inc., Bay City, Mich., and Skuttle avo: @ Rayrenke Co. fees: OE Til Mees Sepa Rast 66 
edd Sales Co., 12808 Hamilton Avenue, Detroit. DunuaM, INC., GILBERT. ..... 89 REED, HOWARD.............. 8 
DU PONT DE Nemours & Co., . 
> Chris-Craft has recently received government contracts to build a De eee eee eee ees a eer Dn i by 
total of 112 motor boats. The amount involved is approximately $2,000,000. Cee tee ea 0 —— 90 
Eighty of the boats will be 36-foot harbor patrol “picket” boats for the a 15 
Navy, powered with two 150 hp. engines for a speed of 25 miles per hour. DO PENA SEI OE Te ae ; 
The remainder are for the Army, nineteen 42-foot aircraft rescue boats, CEI HS gat SRSA 9 Sans Marine PLuBING.... 90 
and thirteen 60-foot transports. —s STORAGE BATTERY 4 SCHIEFFELIN& Co........... 80 
PEER eh ane st SKANEATELES Boats, INC..... 93 
; ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, 
1 Its | Odie eke a eee Bry Seeereg 68 SNOw & PETRELLI Mec. Co..... 87 
the ELIZABETH CITY SHIPYARD.... 88 |SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC... 8 
Lives EVINRUDE MorTors.......... 79 STEARNS-McKay Mpc. Co..... 90 
= STERLING ENGINE Co... .4th Cover 
cts, Bis Boar Wonxs, Inc..... 74 STEWART-WARNER CorpP...... 72 
FREEPORT POINT SHIPYARD, 
ot, to PGS 8% cette eee eee es 94 Tams, OE ES te Es 7 
waa Teas CO. Se ee 2nd Cover 
: d Ganpnee wed Wes. 6 Truscott Boat & Dock Co... 84 
ships LE oe | So ae a 10 Twin Disc CLutcH Co....... 89 
pion GRAY MARINE Motor Co..... 88 
i CREE Bae COM gg Usvnsas Moron Co....... 88 
‘hail Cee Orr CORR ona oe 17 ” or ies — ifrsk i ee ake . 
May U.S. PLywoop Corp......... 3 
es Hare, Rosert HEARD....... 5 
HaLt-Scott Motor Car Co... 92 Warner, WINTHROP L....... 7 
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ing Hazarp WiRE Rope Div. (AM. WHEELER cgpactasa INC... ss at ee 
CHAIN & CABLE Co., INC.) WILcox, CRITTENDEN & Co., 
3rd Cover RG iia 's scale iota Rs ge 86-90 
cerned Revere”, the recently completed all-welded cupro-nickel cruiser of Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., has been turned over to the Coast Guard “‘for the dura- InreRNATIONAL PainT Co., Inc. 70 Yacut Ess Ske cieree ck 5-10 
tion,” Here, the Revere house flag is being replaced by the Coast Guard ensign EPSE COMPAMG ce oe keds 76 YacuT SALES & Service, Inc. 8 
% Coast Guard Lieut. W. L. Maloney, left, and Captain William Macy look on 
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For SALES,,, For SERVICE 


While Chris-Craft factories are working full speed ahead on military boats you 
can get delivery of your new Chris-Craft Runabout, Utility boat, Express 
Cruiser or Cruiser, from dealer stocks * * * Buy Now-— See the nearest Chris- 


Ba tale 


eae: 


Craft dealer today for a new Chris-Craft or for service on your present boat. 


* *« * CHRIS-CRAFT « «* « 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 402 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
LARGESs TF BUILDERS oO F MOTOR 
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My 
Koeadless now racing for Uncle Sam 


We here at Hazard have always considered the names on 


our books more as friends than “customers.”” When your orders came 





in for “KORGDLESS” (stainless steel) YACHT RIGGING Or TRU-LOC (swaged- 
On) FITTINGS we welcomed them because they meant more than so many 


feet of wire rope or strand, or so many fitting assemblies. They also 


represented an opportunity to help you more fully enjoy the “sport 


of kings.” 


Now we are helping with all our might in that grim business which 
is not sport—making such things as mine sweeping ropes, ropes for 
torpedo nets, tethers for observation balloons, balloon barrage ropes, 
airplane controls (much of which is "KORODLESS” stainless steel), rig- 
ging for ships, hoist ropes for lifting aerial bombs into place in bomb- 
ers, winch ropes for Army motor trucks, target ropes for airplanes 
and artillery, glider tows, parachute flares, parachute rip cords, firing 


controls on tanks and large gun mounts, shipyard crane ropes, etc. 


Naturally, we look forward to the happier days that will surely come 
—when we can again assure delivery of "KORSDLESS” YACHT RIGGING and 


TRU-LOC FITTINGS for yachts that sail on peaceful waters. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Established 1846 


Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. ¢« BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Where minutes mean the difference between life a 


THE pp 


pre , its which have speeded our 


production of “Admiral” 
engine for torpedo boats, 
“Vikings,” “Dolphins” and ‘ *Petrels” 


for many types of Navy and Coast 


Guard craft. Our Sterling Dolphin 


engines are used by the Seabrook 
oo Corporation. of ‘Seabrook, 
| Y the other builders of Air- 


o . 
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craft Rescue Boats. * * When Amer. 
ica-and her Allies have made sure of 
inal Victory and a lasting Peace is 
ach = will have wrought many 
changes. All thes 

our industrial and marine customers 
and we will be able to render even 
greater service as builders and de. 


signers of high performance engines, 


ircraft Rescue Boats like this one, powered by twin Sterling Dolphins, are on the job. 
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ity, 900 Chrysler Bldg. 
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